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LINGUISTIC SUBSTRATA IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
ELSEWHERE 


R. WHITNEY TUCKER 


[A description is given of the peculiarities in the dialect of certain Eng- 
lish-speaking persons with a Pennsylvania Dutch background. Such of 
these as can be traced to German are found to be not phonologic, nor 
morphologic, but purely syntactic, and lexical. It is argued that we 
have no right to ascribe a broader influence to ‘substrata’ that are 
imperfectly known. ] 


When a group of people, speaking one language, give it up in favor of 
a different language, it is perhaps natural to expect that their previous 
habits of speech will have some influence upon their manner of speaking 
the new language. This influence, and the former mother tongue from 
which it was derived, is called a substratum. The term is sometimes 
applied also to the influence, real or supposed, of any neighboring 
language—except when this appears only in the vocabulary. 


It is commonly asserted that the influence of substrata is a principal 
cause of linguistic change!, and particularly of phonetic changes; many 
supposed examples are cited, to account for nearly everything which 
cannot be readily explained in another way. Thus the early Latin 
initial accent is attributed to Etruscan influence, and the accentuation 
of classical Latin to Greek influence;? and sundry phenomena in the 
Romance languages are regarded as the products of Gaulish or Iberian 
substrata. These latter are fully discussed by Meyer-Liibke*, who 
shows that the suggestions are more plausible than correct. The fact 
is that in French and Spanish the ‘substrata’ are entirely non-existent 
except for place-names and a very few borrowed words. 

In many cases, such substratum-theories have been based upon lan- 
guages which are insufficiently known, such as Gaulish, Iberian, or 
Etruscan, and this is, no doubt, the reason why they have gained such 
wide acceptance. It would be much better to make a careful study of 
actual examples of replacement of one language by another, where the 


1 See especially Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik 1. 61-70, 144. 
2 See Stolz-Debrunner, Geschichte der lateinischen Sprache, 53-5, 59. 
’ Kinfiihrung in das Studium der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft?, 225-39. 
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process is still going on or has only recently been completed. Promising 
fields for such a study would be northern Scotland, southern Ireland, 
the old Dutch towns of the Hudson valley, and central Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania has a large German population (the so-called Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch) which has been domiciled there for two hundred years. 
Their language has now degenerated into a local patois, often scorned 
even by those who speak it. It is not yet extinct by any means, but in 
some districts it will die out with the present generation; the social 
and cultural influence of the English language is too strong for it. It is, 
however, extremely interesting to observe how the Pennsylvania Dutch 
speak English; and one purpose of this paper is to present briefly the 
chief peculiarities of their speech which are not found in other dialects of 
English. 

This observation must first be made as to the method to be followed in 
such an investigation: no attention at all should be paid to the eccen- 
tricities of those who know how to speak Dutch, however entertaining 
they may be. These persons speak English as a foreign tongue, and 
have pretty much the same difficulties as any other German; this must 
always be a passing phase. Therefore it is helpful to study only the 
dialect of those who speak no Dutch; thus we may find out which 
phenomena are really likely to survive. 

Phonology: ! 

g (as in long) is heard instead of % (as in wp): in the prefix un-: 
unkind, unpleasant, etc.; also in among, tongue, oven, comfortable, nothing. 

én > owen in known, grown, shown, sewn, thrown, blown; hewn and 
strewn are treated similarly (-ewen); prune is also pronounced in two 
syllables, prooen. These words, however, except the last, are used only 
by the ‘educated’: in popular speech the participles are knew or knowed, 
throwed, etc. 

Except for these two points, and one matter of sentence-accent (see 
below), Dutch pronunciation is exactly like normal Anglo-Saxon pro- 
nunciation of English. How these two variations are related to the 
German substratum is at least far from clear; but they are probably not 
related at all. 

Morphology: 

The word month has as its plural month. This is almost certainly 
based on the analogy of the common plural use of mile, foot, and year. 

New adverbs are formed in -s: anyways, right aways (but in any other 
connection only away is used)—analogical formations from somewheres, 
etc. 
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In morphology too, then, there is no trace of German influence. 
This appears, however, in numerous points of syntax, idiom, and 
vocabulary: 

Need is construed with a past participle: It needs fixed, Do you think 
these pants need pressed? Cf. the German idiom as in Der Wein gehért 
gekuhlt. 

Wonder is an impersonal verb: Jt wonders me: German mich wundert. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are quite unable to grasp the tense-system 
of the English verb. This inability appears in two cases. (1) Action 
begun in the past but continuing in the present requires in German the 
present tense, in English the perfect or perfect ‘progressive’. The 
Dutch often follow the German usage: the first time since I’m here, 
instead of since I’ve been here. 

(2) Colloquial German for the most part has only one past tense, 
corresponding to the English preterite and perfect tenses. This leads 
to a tendency among the Pennsylvania Dutch to use only one past tense, 
namely the preterite, often in violation of the true English usage: I 
didn’t do it yet, he went already. 

The verbs make and have are used in many expressions which sound 
strange to the Anglo-Saxon: make breakfast, make the pail empty, the 
store has open, it has fellers like that (in Pennsylvania German es hat is 
used like Standard German es gibt), I had homesick. 

Get awake is always used for wake up; ef. German wach werden. 

A sort of dative of disadvantage is commonly used (preposition for): 
The baby died for us, Look out the bunny don’t run away for you. 

Hair and coal are referred to as plurals: I think her hair’s pretty be- 
cause they’re so curly, I got some coal that were larger than the others; cf. 
German die Haare, die Kohlen. 

All is used for all gone: the sugar’s all. 

Wonderful (adj. and adv.) is commonly used to indicate a high degree 
of anything: wonderful sick, it rained wonderful hard, it was something 
wonderful to see him. 

The adverbs still, yet, once(t) are very often used where they are out of 
place in English, but permissible in German: What are you working at 
still? Come here once, Do you want these things this morning yet? Also 
other adverbs of time or place are used in an abnormal way, especially in 
an abnormal position; e. g., Come along to the office with me over. Here 
the German influence is obvious. 

Till (conj. and prep.) is used, like bzs in German, instead of by, by the 
time that, before: I must get this done till next Saturday, that baby’ll walk 
tall he’s nine month old. 
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Towards for in comparison with: longer towards what it used to be still. 

Sewing is done over a pattern, cooking over a recipe. 

What for a is used for what kind of. Other idioms are: good for well 
(adj.), as How’s Mister? He’s not a bit good; that for it or this in speaking 
of the weather: That’s a nice day, That’s hot today; the paper wants rain; 
for with another preposition, as in some flowers for on the table. 

In the vocabulary there should be noted, first, words which are 
borrowed directly from Pennsylvania German. ‘These are practically 
confined to the art of cookery, names of dishes which are peculiar to the 
Dutch: pig’s maw (where the word maw is no doubt not the English 
word, since this is not used in colloquial English, but the German word 
Magen), shnits an’ nep, fosnochkucha, ponhaus. 

The interchange of leave and let would seem to be of German origin, 
as lassen has both meanings; only the untutored Dutchman keeps the 
two words quite distinct, with the meanings reversed: Leave me go, I 
left him do it, I’ll let my tools here. Leave is used as in standard English 
when it means ‘go away from’; let is often used as in standard English 
in the common phrase let’s (1st pers. pl. imperative): let’s go, less fre- 
quently leave us go. 

That is often used in result clauses where normal English would have 
so that: I cut my finger that it bled, [the] grade crossing . . . has been 
reconditioned that vehicular travel is smooth again (Selinsgrove Times, 
July 20, 1933). 

Cook, like German kochen, means boil: a soft-cooked egg, cook it to ham. 

Bread and butter is a butterbread (German Butterbrot); they likewise 
say jellybread, gravybread. 

Interrogative sentences have a peculiar intonation: the voice is raised 
in the middle of the sentence‘ and lowered at the end, in contrast to the 
practice, usual in American English at least, of raising the voice at the 
end; thus: Is your ‘mother home? Are you'going down town? Are you 
going down ‘town today? This phenomenon might be of German origin, 
as it seems to occur also in Pennsylvania German. 

It will be seen from this summary that the psychological influence of 
the substratum, reflected in syntax and idiom, is very great; habits of 
thought are hard to change. On the other hand, such influence does 
not appear at all in the more mechanical aspects of the language, namely 
pronunciation and inflections; these anybody can learn. Furthermore, 
this conclusion as to the Central Pennsylvania dialect of English agrees 


‘ More precisely, the main stress is put generally on the next to the last ac- 
cented syllable; see examples in which the main stress is indicated. 
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with the conditions in French and Spanish already referred to, where 
the supposed influence of the substrata has been definitely disproved.® 

Hirt argues that most phonetic changes are the result of ‘Sprachmi- 
schung’, by which he means just such a situation as has been here 
described. His argument is based on languages which are unknown or 
never existed, and it has not been proved in any single instance. When, 
in an actual, well known example, it is demonstrated that the acceptance 
of a new language produces no phonetic changes, that theory should be 
given up. 

If, then, there is any force in an analogy, we may lay down a rule that 
the substratum’s influence may appear in matters of syntax, but not in 
phonology and morphology; and an agreement or resemblance between 
the former language and the new one in phonology or morphology must 
be explained in some other way.’ In that case we are justified in con- 
cluding that the Italic initial accent is not due to Etruscan influence; 
that the Sanscrit aspirated consonants are not borrowed from other 
languages of India, as is maintained by some who think that Indo- 
European had no aspirates; and in general that it is meaningless to talk 
of Sprachmischung. 


5 See note 3, above. 

6 This rule would perhaps not apply to dialects of the same language, each 
readily intelligible to the speakers of the other; here much freer borrowing is 
possible. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF PREHISTORIC LATIN ACCENTED 
wor 
E. H. SturtTEvANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[It is shown that Latin vinum, vicus, vidi, and vis do not continue IE 
forms with woi-, for the representation of which in Latin we have conse- 
quently no evidence. } 


Ever since the phonetic laws began to be taken seriously a special 
treatment has seemed to be demanded by the three pairs; Gk. olvos : 
Lat. vinum, Gk. ofda : Latin, vidi, Gk. ofxos : Lat. vicus; for Latin 
initial syllables generally show @ from IE 02 (tnus < OLat. oinos : Goth. 
ains; commiinis : Osc. miinikdd, Goth. gamains). Osthoff! held that 
the three Latin words differ from the corresponding Greek forms in 
ablaut. He was followed, for example, by Danielsson? and by Brugmann 


in both editions of the Grundriss. 

Louis Havet? compared the same three words and also vis ‘you wish’ 
from OLat. vois with vester from voster, verto from vorto, etc.; and he 
deduced this phonetic law: In early Latin short o preceded by initial 
consonantal u and followed by another phoneme belonging to the same 
syllable, changed toe. It is now universally recognized that the change 
of initial vos and vor to ves and ver is later than Plautus, whereas the 
supposed change of voz to vei must have been completed before Plautus. 
Hirt’ combined the Latin words containing alleged original woz with 
other material, which we need not here review, and inferred that IE o7 
and ou become Latin 7, surely before and after w, and apparently in the 
neighborhood of 1. Brugmann' cited siddre ‘to sweat’ from *swoid- (cf. 
below, p. 16) and ciinire ‘stercus facere’ from *guoin- to prove that, at 


1 Morphologische Untersuchungen 4.129 fn. 1 (1881). 

2 Pauli’s Altitalische Studien 4.156 f. (1885). 

3 MSL 5.43 (1884). 

4 Arkiv fér Nordisk Filologi 12.83 (1896). 

5 Grund. 12.186 (1897). Cn cinire, see Walde-Hofmann, Lat. Et. Woérterbuch 
s.v. caenum. I do not understand how *quoinom could yield dialectic *cinom; 
the connection of cinire with caenom thus remains an insoluble riddle to me. 


6 
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any rate, Hirt’s formulation of the law was incorrect; but Bartholomae® 
briefly pointed out that the law should rather be formulated so as to 
apply only to IE o2 after initial w, and that sdddre from *swoid- does 
not conflict with it in that case. Brugmann’ then admitted the possi- 
bility that the law, as thus stated, was correct. The later handbooks, 
except Meillet and Vendryes, Gramm. Comparée des Langues Classiques, 
all record the law in Bartholomae’s formulation; they cite only the four 
words mentioned above, or, in several instances, three of them. The 
purpose of this paper, then, is to examine the four Latin words upon 
which are based a widely accepted phonetic law to the effect that IE 
initial wot becomes prehistoric Latin vet, classical vi. 

1. Lat. vinuwm is the name of a product of human manufacture, and is 
therefore peculiarly likely to be a loan-word. Everybody recognizes 
that similar words for ‘wine’ in the languages of northern Europe come 
directly or indirectly from the Latin. Many scholars have considered 
the possibility that the Latin word itself is a loan from Greek ofvos, in 
spite of the difference in vocalism and in gender.® 

It was not until 1908, however, that Meillet® pointed out the strong 
probability that Ethiopic wain, Aramaic wayn, Hebrew yayin, Akkadian 
inu, Armenian gint (< *woin-), and Georgian yvino, as well as the Geeek 
and Italic words, have their source in one of the prehistoric Mediter- 
ranean languages. Gunther Ipsen’® argues that the source of these 
words must be sought in Asia Minor on account (1) of the place-name 
Oivéavia, and (2) of the Hittite word for ‘wine’. The first argument is 
not to be taken seriously until we know that the inhabitants of the city, 
as well as the Greeks, derived its name from a stem oino- meaning 
‘wine’. The Hittite word for ‘wine’ is still unknown, since the Sumerian 
ideogram (transcribed GESTIN) appears constantly in the texts. 
What we do know is that in Hittite texts the sign GESTIN occasionally 
has a phonetic value wi or we, which is quite unknown in other types of 
cuneiform writing." No doubt the Hittite word for ‘wine’ began with 
wt or we, but it may well have been a loan from the same source as 
Greek oivos, etc. Hittite e is the regular representative of original o7 


6 Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie 15.1055 f. (1898). 

7 Griech. Gram.? 55 fn. 1 (1900), KVG 84, 214 (1902). 

8 See, e.g., Pott, Etymologische Forschungen 2.2.618 f.; Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 
und Hausthiere® 71. 

9 MSL 15.163. 

10 Festschrift fiir Streitberg 226 f. (1924). 

11 See my Comp. Gram. of Hittite 46 fn. 30, 50 f. 
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or az, and if we assume that the change of 07 and az to e occurred after the 
Hittites reached the neighborhood of the Mediterranean Sea and bor- 
rowed the word for ‘wine’, we may suppose that they got the word either 
in the form *woin- that was adopted by the Greeks and Armenians, or 
in the form *wain- that lies at the basis of the Semitic words. It is 
equally possible to read wi in Hittite, and to compare Lat. vinum. We 
have then no evidence upon the geographical direction of the borrowing. 

While we cannot yet name the probable source of the common Euro- 
pean and West Asiatic word for ‘wine’, its ancient limitation to lands in 
or near the Mediterranean basin makes against tracing Lat. vinum, Gk. 
olvos, and Armenian gint to a common Indo-European origin in 
Northern or Central Europe. Such a history becomes doubly improba- 
ble when we remember that the manufacture and use of wine was 
introduced into Northern Europe by the Romans in historical times. 
To be sure, it appears impossible to prove by botanical and paleonto- 
logical evidence that the manufacture of wine started in the latitude of 
the Mediterranean basin. Vitis vinifera, the longest cultivated species 
of the grape vine, occurs wild chiefly in the Mediterranean basin and 
eastward to the Caucasus region; but it is found also in Switzerland and 
southern Germany, and a species of wild grape is found in southern 
Russia. It is perhaps not certain, but it is probable that the linguistic 
ancestors of the Romans, Greeks, and Armenians did not learn to make 
wine until they came into the Mediterranean area. 

At any rate we have definite proof that Latin vinum does not come 
from earlier *woinom. The assumption that it does has seemed possible 
only if Umbrian vinu ‘wine’ was borrowed from Latin.’ Since the 
change of Latin accented ez to 7 was completed about 150 B.C.," and 
the earliest of the Iguvine tablets need not be much earlier than 100 B.C., 
that is chronologically possible. We happen, however, to have some 
earlier dialectic occurrences of the stem wino- ‘wine’, which seem to have 
been overlooked in this connection. The Volscian inscription on the 
Tabula Veliterna (Conway 252) must have been inscribed before 230 
B.C.; for by that date the people of Velitrae had received full Roman 
citizenship, a privilege that was granted only to Latin-speaking towns. 
Conway dates the inscription about 300 B.C. It contains vinu, which 
must be interpreted either as abl. sing. or as neut. pl.“ The two patera 
inscriptions from the earlier Falerii, abandoned in 241 B.C., contain 


12 See Buck, Gram. of Oscan and Umbrian 21. 
13 See Stolz-Schmalz-Leumann, Lat. Gram.° 76 f. 
14 See Von Planta, Gram. d. Oskisch-Umbrischen Dialekte 1.25; 2.652. 
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each an acc. sing. vino. All three forms thus antedate by a century or 
so the earliest occurrences at Rome of written 7 for earlier e7. Further- 
more, Vetter! very plausibly restores vi[no]m in the very archaic Falis- 
can inscription, CIE 8079. Etruscan uinum is algo of importance as 
indicating the wide-spread use of the stem in early Italy. There can be 
no doubt that the Italie word for ‘wine’, whatever its source, had long 7 
and not a diphthong in the earliest times to which our data and our 
method can carry us. 

2. That Lat. vicus cannot be put into the same category with vinum 
is evident from its treatment in dialect territory.16 We have vecos (CIL 
17.388 = Conway 266), vecus (CIL 12.891 = Conway 263), and veci 
(CIL 17.1806, cf. Conway 1.258) from Marsian dialect territory. Be- 
sides Varro, RR 1.48.2, cites vella as the ‘rustic’ form of villa, and the 
Romance forms indicate Vulgar Lat. *vécinus for classical vicinus. 
These forms require us to derive vicus from earlier *veicos, whereas 
vinum contains early Latin 7. 

The question remains whether we must trace OLat. *veicos to primi- 
tive Italic *wotkos, thereby identifying it with Gk. ofxos ‘house’. 
The answer to this question must depend upon a semantic and morpho- 
logical study of the related nouns in the other IE languages. 

The semantic correspondence of Lat. vicus ‘village, quarter of a city, 
street’? with Gk. ofxos ‘house’ evidently leaves much to be desired. 
A much better etymon, from the semantic point of view, would be Gk. 
tpixa.xes ‘having three tribes’, an epithet of the Dorians known from 
two literary occurrences. 

Od. 19.177: 


Awprées re Tprxaixes Stol re TeXacyol. 
Hesiod. fr. 8 = 191 (Rzach) :!’ 


mavres 6€ TprxauKes KaNéovTa, 
Tpioonv ovvexa yatay éxas warpns ébacarTo. 


In both passages the verse demands the rhythmic structure rprxa' ies, 
although scholars have generally felt that we ought to have short a, as 


16 Glotta 14.27 f. 

16 See A. Ernout, Les Elements Dialectaux du Vocabulaire Latin 242 f. 

17The Etymologicum Magnum, s. v. zpexdexes, ascribes the passage to 
Hesiod, and states explicitly that the adjective applies to the Dorians. 
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in rpixa, and short c, as in Skt. v2s- (nom. sing. vt) ‘community, tribe; 
homestead’.!® 

A Platonic dialogue (Minos 319 b) quotes several lines before and 
after Od. 175-7, but omits those three lines. We may infer that in the 
third century there were manuscripts with and others without these 
lines.1® There is thus no insurmountable difficulty in assuming that the 
author got our adjective from a Doric source, and that its prior member 
is Dor. *rpcxa = Ion. rprx7.2° Until we have clear evidence as to the 
date of the Hesiodic work from which the rpcxdixes fragment comes 
and the authenticity of the passage itself, no refutation of the above 
suggestion can be drawn from there. 

Some evidence for a reduced grade 7 besides zero grade 7 in this word 
exists. Av. vis- ‘village, community, house’ shows 7 written long in all 
but one of its numerous occurrences, but Avestan vowel quantities are 
incorrectly recorded very frequently. OP w6- ‘royal family, castle, 
palace’ seems to be the same word, but the quantity of its vowel is 
unknown. Fick” cited also Celtic tribal names like Branno-vicés, 
Eboro-vicés, Lemo-vicés, Ordo-vicés. If, then, Gk. tprxa'ixes were surely 
a correct dialectic form, we could find some justification for it. 

But Schulze (loc. cit.) has shown that the genuine form of the word 
may have been “*rzpixgxes < *rpcxa-fecxes. Vernacular gdoow etc. 


beside Epic dicow etc. may have led to a Pseudo-Epic tprxa' tes.” 
The stem wezk- gets support not only from Lat. vicus, vécos, but also 
from Lith. wié%pats ‘master’ and viéspati ‘lady’*. Goth. weihs, gen. 
wethsis, ‘village, district’ is an s-stem, and so it is probably to be con- 
nected closely with the base of Lat. villa, vélla ‘farm house, country 
house’ < *weiks-la. We may compare also the Sanskrit s-stem vesds 
‘neighbor’. It is therefore reasonably certain that the Gothic word 


18 See Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen 4.210; Schulze, Quaestiones 
Epicae 178 ff. Cf. Meillet, Apercu d’une Histoire de la Langue Grec! 99, Dic- 
tionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine, s. v. vicus. 

19 Bolling assures me by letter that he is now more certain of the correctness of 
the inference than when he wrote The External Evidence for Interpolation in 
Homer 248 f. (1925). 

20 Cf. Curtius, Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie® 738. 

21 BB 3.168. 

22*7o.xa-forxes would have yielded *rpcxgxes and @ would never have given 
rise to ai. 

228 Brugmann, Grundr. 1?. 190; held that IE oi might become Lith. ie, even 
when not initial; but see Wiedemann, Hdb. d. lit. Sprache. 13; Endzelin, Lett. 
Gram. 39 f., and references. 
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represents IE weikos, rather than *wikos (with reduced grade of the 
root). 

Clearly, then, the siraplest possible disposition of our material is to 
assume full grade of the root in Lat. vicus, vécus, as well as in villa, vélla, 
in Gk. rptxaixes; in Goth. weihs, and in Skt. vesds ‘neighbor’. Lith. 
véspats and v1éspati require this IE vocalism. 

The case for primitive Italic weikos becomes even stronger when we 
observe that o-grade from this root is clear only in Gk. ofxos ‘house’, 
ol’xade ‘homewards’, and OPr. waispattin (acc. sing.) ‘woman’ (no 
doubt originally ‘mistress of a house’). There is no evidence for this 
grade in words carrying a meaning analogous to that of Lat. vicus. 

We must not, however, fail to mention Umbr. uoco, vuku, vukum, vuke. 
The word may mean ‘temple’ or ‘hall, atrium’,?* and it may represent 
primitive Italic *woiko-. If so it must, on the basis of semantics as well 
as of phonology, be separated from Lat. vicus and connected with Gk. 
olkos. 

3. Lat. vidi is supposed to illustrate the change of woz to v7 solely on 
the ground that it is an old perfect, cognate with Skt. veda, Gk. oléa, 
and Goth. wait ‘I know’. The most obvious weakness of this bit of 
evidence is the ease of analogical influence from other parts of the verb; 
ef. especially Gk. eidws, €i5&, eideinv.4 In fact there is no evidence 
anywhere in Italic for o-grade in the perfect. Even spopondi and 
momordi necessarily owe their radical vowels to the presents spondeo and 
mordeo, since phonetic law would change original o to u before two con- 
sonants in a medial syllable. Sommer, Hdb.? 550, points this out very 
clearly, and yet he cites (76) vidi as evidence for the change of woz to v7. 

There is, on the other hand, clear evidence for zero grade or reduced 
grade in Italic perfects. Owing to the composite character of the tense 
it is usually impossible to decide whether such a form should be ascribed 
to the Indo-European aorist or perfect; but the pairs tutudt = Skt. 
tutudé and dedi = Skt. dadé are convincing, and-Oscan dicust ‘dixerit’ 
and facust ‘fecerit’ are more likely to contain perfect stems than aorist 
stems We have also Latin perfects with lengthened grade. I am 
convinced that Lat. vénimus is to be identified with Goth. gémum ‘we 
came’ beside 1 sing. gam, and that we must recognize an IE perfect with 
o as the radical vowel of the singular, but with @ in the plural.* In 


23 See von Planta, Gram. d. Oskisch-Umbrischen Dialekte 1.153, 287, and refer- 
ences; Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian 46. 

24 So Danielsson, Pauli’s Altitalische Studien 4.156. 

25 Cf. Sommer, Hdb.? 550; see Sturtevant, Comp. Gram. of Hittite 240. 
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Italic, however, there is evidence only for the lengthened grade in these 
perfects, as in Lat. véni, cépi, Osc. hipid < *hépéd ‘habuerit’, stpus 
‘sciens’, etc.2° Apparently the lengthened vowel of the plural was 
generalized in primitive Italic. There are also a few Italic perfects with 
full grade vowel from the present, as Osc. kuimbened ‘convenit’, Umbr. 
benust ‘venerit’, Osc. pertemust ‘peremerit’, peremust ‘perceperit’. It is 
remarkable, then, that no clear instances of o-grade have been preserved. 

Under these circumstances it seems worth while to point out that the 
Italic perfect contains no forms that, from the comparative point of 
view, clearly demand the o-grade. 

The 1 sing. of the Italic perfect is known outside of Lat. only from 
Ose. manafum ‘mandavi’, which is clearly not an inherited form. The 
Lat. ending 7 has IE cognates only in Indo-Iranian and in the unique 
Ch&Sl. form védé‘I know’. The radical vowel of the latter must represent 
IE o7, and it therefore agrees in ablaut with Gk. ofa and Goth. wait. 
Probably it is woida with an ending from contamination with some 
semantically similar verb. RV vidre, etc.?” suggest the possibility that IE 
may have had an equivalent *widaz, or the like. Indo-Iranian employs 
eas 1 sing. and 3 sing. ending of the perfect middle, and the accompany- 
ing radical vowel regularly appears in a zero-grade or reduced grade 
form, as is also the case in presents that show ablaut variation in the 
root. We cannot conclude, however, that Lat.7 = Skt. e represents an 
IE perfect middle ending; for it is clear that the IE perfect was without 
distinction of voice. The proofs are most conveniently stated by Hirt; 
the recognition of the facts is older than his treatment.2* (1) The 
only historical languages that possess a perfect middle, namely Greek 
and certain of the Indo-Iranian languages, show striking differences of 
inflection between the present and perfect active, but very little between 
the present and perfect middle; if the perfect middle is a new creation on 
the model of the present middle, it ought to show about the forms that 
actually occur. (2) A number of Greek deponents have perfects of the 
active form (e.g. meiJouac : rérowa). (3) There is no apparent 
reason why the Latin perfect should combine a 1 sing. middle with an 
otherwise complete set of active forms. (4) In Skt. also many verbs 
show 1 sing. and 3 sing. perfect middle beside other persons of the 


26 Cf. Buck, Gram. of Osc. and Umbr. 171. 

27 Cf. Renout, La Valeur du Parfait dans les Hymnes Védiques 154 ff. 

28 Delbriick, Grundriss! 4.415 (1897); Brugmann, Grundriss 2?.3.83 f. (1916); 
Meillet, BSL 25.1.95-7 (1925); Renout, Parfait 159 (1925); Hirt, Idg. Gram. 
4.266 f, (1928). 
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perfect with active endings (e.g. mame : mamur). Now, if the Indo- 
Iranian perfect middle is a relatively recent formation, on the analogy 
of the present, perhaps the use of a weak stem form in all persons and 
numbers is one of the features taken over from the present. Until we 
can determine the normal vocalism of the category in which our diph- 
thongal ending originated, we cannot say what its evidence is as to the 
original vocalism of the Latin perfect. This point can, I think, be 
determined with a high degree of probability. 

Since the Indo-Iranian ending e of 1 sing. and 3 sing. isthe most frequent 
middle ending of the perfect in the Rigveda, occurring freely in verbs 
whose perfects otherwise show active inflection, and since this ending 
appears outside Indo-Iranian in perfects active, it is probable that it 
was inherited in perfects active. It was re-interpreted as a middle end- 
ing for the reason that the 1 sing. pres. middle had an identical termina- 
tion. In turn the fact that e functioned as 3 sing. in the perfect (see 
below, p. 14) led to the occasional use of the present ending e as a 3 
singular. 

We have to account, then, for four Indo-Iranian endings of the 1 sing. 
perfect active, all of which serve also for the 3 sing., namely a from IE 
1 sing. a and 3 sing. e; au; @ in Iranian and rarely in the Veda; and e. 
Greek evidence, supported by Hittite, indicates that the pair IE a, e 
belonged originally to consonant stems. It has long been thought that 
the ending au is somehow connected with root-finals in long diphthongs. 
The Hittite evidence*® added to that previously available shows that JH 
employed the bare stem of verbs in a final diphthong, with or without 
reduplication, to form the perfect 3 sing., an original short diphthong 
being lengthened. This would result, both in Indo-Iranian and in 
Hittite in the two endings au and ai, of which Sanskrit generalized au 
and Hittite az. Just so IH employed the bare stem of verbs in a final 
long monophthong to form the 3 sing. perfect; whence Av. dada ‘he 
gave’, RV papra ‘he filled’, Goth. saisd ‘he sowed’, OHG teta ‘he did’, 
etc. Owing to the well-known pre-IH loss of the final member of long 
diphthongs under unknown conditions, the diphthongal perfects had by- 
forms with final monophthong, and consequently analogy gave the 
perfects with final long monophthongs by-forms with final diphthongs. 
Both in Hittite and in Sanskrit these diphthongal finals crowded out 
their rivals; and subsequently Hittite generalized the diphthong az 
and Sanskrit the diphthong au. So, from the root dé- Hittite has 3 


2 Sturtevant, Comp. Gram. of the Hittite Lang. 247 ff. 
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sing. ta? (da-a-7) and Sanskrit 3 sing. dadau. Hittite shows final ai also 
in the 3 sing. of the diphthongal stems; but here Sanskrit has regularly 
added the consonant stem ending; Hittite nat = Skt. nindya < IH n& 
‘leads’. The spread of 3 sing. au to the 1 sing. in Sanskrit and 3 sing. d@ 
to the 1 sing. in Iranian is doubtless due to the use of a single form for 1 
sing. and 3 sing. in the consonant stems, where IE 1 sing. a and 3 sing. e 
merged in Indo-Iranian a. Similarly the Germanic loss of final short 
vowels yielded a single form for these two persons in the consonant 
stems, and consequently the inherited 3 sing. of vowel stems came to be 
used also as 1 singular. 

There remains the Indo-Iranian ending e. Since we have already 
found endings for consonant stem perfects in 1 sing. and 3 sing. and for 
vowel stem perfects in 3 sing., we may expect to find that the remaining 
ending is at home in the 1 sing. of vowel stems. This inference is con- 
firmed by the observation that ChSl. and Latin show cognate endings 
only in 1 sing. Hittite also presents confirmatory evidence, and at the 
same time it shows the original vocalism of forms with our ending. 
In that language verbs showing final az in 3 sing. always have the 
personal ending hz in 1 sing.; e.g. tahi (da-ah-hi), tai (da-a-t) ‘take’; 
tehi (te-th-hi, te-hi), tai (da-a-i) ‘place’. These four forms represent 
respectively IH dohi, doi; dhetht, dhéi; the short vowel and short diph- 
thong of the 1 sing. forms are due to shortening before h in pre-Indo- 
Hittite times.*° By prefixing a reduplicating syllable (which may have 
been present in IH) and the IE loss of h, we get from IH dohi, IE dedot 
> Skt. dadé, Lat. dedi ‘I gave’; and similarly from IH dhezhi we get IE 
dhedhet > Skt. dadhé ‘I placed’. In these two verbs, then, we must 
assume full grade of the root, although this is disguised in the IE lan- 
guages by shortening of the vowel and subsequent contraction with the 
ending. 

More important for our immediate purpose are several Hittite verbs 
from dissyllabic bases. A typical example is memahi (me-ma-ah-hi) 
‘I say’, memai (me-ma-t) ‘he says’ < 1H memnahi, memndi. Here we 
have reduplication with zero grade + full grade of the root. IH memnd- 
is reflected in Gk. péuvnuar, and 1 sing. IH memnahzi yields Av. mamne. 
Lat. memini may come from IH memonai, with reduced grade of the 
first syllable of the root. We surely have a similar instance in peperi, 
Faliscan peparat (CIE 8079) ‘I gained, cost’ : Gk. wérpaxa ‘I sold’. 
It is therefore clear that the ending of the 1 sing. of the Latin perfect 


8° Sturtevant, Comp. Gram. of Hitt. 110. For the original diphthong of IH 
dhéi- ‘place’, see op. cit. 96, 223. 
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contains a full grade vowel, and that a preceding stem syllable in an 
inherited form must belong to a dissyllabic base, and should therefore 
show reduced grade or zero grade. If vidi is an inherited form it must 
come from an extended base, no doubt the same one that is seen in 
vidére. We should therefore expect IH widehi > IE widei > Lat. *vidt 
or possibly IH widehi (with reduced grade + full grade) > IE widei Lat. 
vidi. ChSI. védé cannot, however, owe either vowel to IE wide or 
widei; and so it is necessary to trace the ChSl. word to contamination 
of *woida with some verb in final o7 or az. 

The 3 sing. perfect ending in Oscan and in Old Latin is ed, which 
properly belongs to the thematic aorist, and thus demands a weak grade 
of the root. The Latin 2 sing. ending isti owes its t to the perfect ending 
tha of Gk. ofoda, Skt. vettha, etc., but the syllable 7s must come from the 
IE s-aorist. In particular, vidisti can hardly be separated from Skt. 
avedisam. Consequently there is no reason to assume o-grade for any 
form of the Latin perfect. 

It is, then, possible that Lat. vidi contains a reduced grade 7 in its first 
syllable; but an analogical full grade e2 is also easily possible. An early 
or dialectic inscription containing the word may some day settle the 
question. An OLat. voidaz is improbable from any point of view. 

4. There remains vois on the Duenos bowl (CIL 17.4). In spite 
of the great variation among scholars in the interpretation of this 
inscription, a majority can be counted in favor of taking vois as equiva- 
lent to classical vis ‘you wish’.* The alternative is to consider vois a 
synonym of vébis. The chief objection to making vois mean ‘you wish’ 
is the difficulty of accounting for such aform. Kent,** following others 
in the main, holds that *velsi regularly became *vols, retained ls by 
analogy with other second persons (cf. fers for phonologically regular 
*fer), and then the anomalous consonant group became zs. Aside from 
the fact that a change of / to 7 before a consonant is without parallel in 
Latin, it is very improbable that *velsi would yield *vols, in view of infin. 
velle from *velst and imperf. subj. vellem from *velsém. Possibly the 
syncope of the final vowel of pres. 2 sing. *vels: converted the / into a 
velar / and thus altered e to 0, but there is no evidence to that effect. 
A better explanation of the difficult o of vois and the assumed *vols is 
furnished by the analogy of 1 sing. vold, 3 sing. volt, and 2 pl. voltis.% 

To me it seems far more likely that vis ‘you wish’ is to be identified 


31 See Kent, Lang. 2.216. 
32 Lang. 2.217. 
33 So Walde, Lat. Et. Wérterbuch? s.v. vis. 
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with Skt. vesz ‘you seek eagerly, grasp, strive to obtain’, as a number of 
scholars have held.* If vots really means ‘you wish’, it may owe its 0 
to analogy; at any rate it cannot serve as satisfactory evidence fora 
phonetic law. 


There seem to be no Lat. words containing primitive Italic initial woz. 
The development of the initial group swoz is shown by sidor ‘sweat’ and 
stidare ‘to sweat’ beside Skt. svedas, OE swat, OS swét, OHG swezz, all 
from IE swoid-. If the consonantal wu was lost (as in soror < *svozér < 
*svesor) before the change of o7 to a, this furnishes no clue to the regular 
development of initial wot. One may surmise, however, that if instances 
are ever found they will show Lat. @ from initial woz. 


#4 Stolz-Schmalz-Leumann, Lat. Gram. 311, and references. 
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Certain phonetic tendencies seem to come to an end without any 
known cause (cf. the first and second sound shifts in the Germ. lan- 
guages); others cease because of certain counter influences which 
develop, either phonetic or analogical. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace certain phonetic tendencies 
from the PG or the PN period thru the historic ON (OIcel.) with a view 
towards determining what the factors were which either favored or 
tended to check such tendencies. 

Only in one case have I treated a phonetic tendency which developed 
in the ON literary era, viz.k >g > yandt >d> din unaccented sylla- 
bles after a vowel (see IX). But here I have employed the same 
method, showing how this tendency reasserts itself in Mod. Danish. 

I. PG rd = ON rd but > rd in East and West Germ. 

ON gardr : Goth. gards; OE geard, OS gard, OHG gart. ON ord: 
Goth. waurd; OE word, OS word, OHG wort. 

The reason for the preservation of original d after r in ON has never 
been explained, but it must, in my opinion, lie in the nature of the ON r. 
The liquids are pronounced with a partial closure of the mouth passage, 
resulting in a corresponding closure (assimilation) of the following 
sonant spirant to a stop (cf. ld > ld in ON talda > talda). Evidently 
then the r in ON must have been more open than the r in Goth. and in 
WGerm. The ON r was a supradental, trilled r and the constant repe- 
tition of the vowel quality may have opened the mouth passage— 
contrary to the case in Goth. and WGerm.—to such an extent as to 
prevent the assimilation of the following spirant d to the corresponding 
stop (cf. likewise ré, Goth. hwairban but ON hverfa, f = 6). 

Later when rd came into being by reason of vowel syncope, this rd 
became rd (cf. *herdido > *hirdda > hirda > hirda) for the same reason 
that original d was retained after r, ie., because of the open, trilled 
character of r. 

17 
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Here we find a secondary tendency in conformity with an original 
tendency, due to the unaffected character of the r. 

i. ne >-@. 

As in the Anglo-Frisian group, n disappeared before s in ON, i.e., 
where ns represented a PN combination (cf. *gans > gés, Goth. uns : és, 
Goth. ans : ds-s, etc.). 

The question is whether this phonetic law was later preserved in its 
integrity in loanwords or where the combination ns was the result of 
vowel syncope. In this secondary combination ns the n sometimes 
disappeared and sometimes was preserved, a fact which has led to the 
prevalent view that here the original law (ns > s) was not preserved in 
its integrity but that the retention of the n could be phonetically correct}. 

But the evidence, it seems to me, is all to the contrary. The reten- 
tion of n in the secondary combination ns can be explained on the 
ground of analogy (generally with the derivative form without s), 
which was not the case with original ns. Therefore, there is no reason 
to believe that the original phonetic tendency (ns > s) had begun to 
change in favor of the retention of the n before s, but rather we may 
conclude that this tendency was simply displaced by counter analogical 
influences. 

Let us examine the list of words which Noreen quotes as examples of 
this sporadic disappearance of n before s in the secondary combination 
ns : pi(n)sl, ONorw. rxi(n)son, vistre : vinstre, hg(n)sn, Mo(n)str. 

The retention of the n before s in the forms pinsl and rzinson is 
obviously due to the derivative forms pina and reinn (cf. seinka for 
*seikka because of seznn). 

As regards vistre : vinstre (< *wenistri) the form vistre must be 
phonetically correct, for n could not disappear before s by analogy. 
Hence the form vinstre must be analogical. Pipping? suggests that the 
analogy was based on the forms of the original paradigm where the 7 
before st was not apocopated and where, therefore, the n did not appear 
before s. 

The retention of the n before s in hgnsn, as well as in the by-form hégns, 
may be explained as due to influence of the feminine form hgna. That 


1 Cf. Noreen, Aisl. Gram.‘ § 299. 4; W. von Unwerth, Beitr. 36. 23. 

2 Cf. Hugo Pipping, Inledning till studiet av de nordiska sprakens ljudlira 
§56i: ‘I paradigmet vdnster (stam *wenistra-) var n &tminstone en tid framat 
alveolart i nigra former, dentalt i andra, ty det var blott i en del kasus, som n 
och s sammantraffade ljudlagsenligt. Darfér finner man i fvn. vaxlingen vinstri— 
visiri . . 
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the n never disappeared in hgns but sporadically disappeared in hénsn 
may be due to the circumstance that the suffix -n in hgsn could be felt 
as the radical consonant n in metathesis (cf. ONorw. ynzx for yxn). 

Von Unwerth explains the form hgns as phonetically correct and the 
loss of the n in h¢sn < hgnsn as due to dissimilation. 

Neither of these contentions seems to me correct, for if the form héns 
is phonetically correct how is the form pisl (alongside pinsl) to be 
explained? 

Nor is it necessary to resort to dissimilation (n-n) to account for the 
form hgsn, for there was no dissimilation present in such forms as pfsl, 
reison, vistre, etc. 

As regards the form Mo(n)str (proper name) I am unable to explain 
the appearance of the n, but in view of the foregoing evidence it is most 
likely analogical. 

Sometimes the association with the derivative form was so close that 
the phonetic tendency was entirely displaced, i.e., the n in the secondary 
combination ms never was lost. In the following list the derivative form 
is placed in parentheses: runsa (runn-om, runn-enn), vansa, vansi (van-r), 
bernskr (barn), danskr (dan-ir), etc. 

From the foregoing analysis it is self-evident that this seconcary ns 
cannot be put on a level with original ns where no associative word was 
at hand. The difference in the development of secondary and original 
ns was not phonetic but analogical, for it is not true, as von Unwerth 
contends that ‘ausfall von n vor s in nordischen wortern nur da mit 
sicherheit belegt ist, wo es sich um die urnordische lautgruppe handelt 
...” (ef., eg., PN *wenistri > *winstri > vistre; ns does not repre- 
sent an original PN combination but is the result of vowel syncope, yet 
the n here disappeared before s). 

III. The Loss of Initial 7. 
_ In the treatment of initial z in ON we have apparently a contradictory 

phonetic tendency. Original 7 in initial position was lost in the pre- 
literary period (cf. Goth. jér, juk, juggs : dr, ok, ungr, ete.). But later 
secondary initial 7 (usually due to the a- and the u-breaking of e) was 
retained (cf. jadarr, jata, jord, iotunn, etc.). 

How are these two contradictory tendencies to be reconciled? It is 
hardly probable that a new phonetic tendency developed in the opposite 
direction from the original phonetic tendency (altho this sometimes 
occurs in the same dialect). The chances are rather that the apparently 
new phonetic tendency had its inception in certain new conditions 
which led to an analogical use of initial 7. 
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Secondary 7 was generally the result of breaking (ef. gord, zafn) and in 
the vast majority of cases did not occur in initial position. If we may 
assume that at the time of the breaking there still existed the tendency 
for initial z to disappear, its retention here might be explained as due 
to association with the much larger class of substantives in which the 
breaking za : zo did not occur in initial position (cf., e.g., the type 
zord (instead of *ord) in conformity with the type hiord, fiordr, hiortr, 
miodr, etc. and the type zafn (instead of *afn) in conformity with the 
type hiarta, biarga, gialda, etc.). 

Thus a conformity of development of the a- and the u-breaking 
would be preserved which would have been disturbed if the tendency 
for initial 7 to be lost had prevailed. Such a type of ‘Systemszwang’ 
occurs in the case of initial v, which disappeared before u, y, 0, ¢, but 
was restored because of association with cases where v occurred before 
other vowels in the verbal or the nominal system (ef., e.g., var : drum 
(< *vg’rum)) displaced by vo/rum under the influence of var). In the 
case of the breaking zo : 7a, however, we must assume that the analogy 
was complete if at this time initial g was not phonetically correct, inas- 
much as initial z here never was lost. 

We may also assume that secondary initial 7, which was not the result 
of breaking (e.g., *eburak > zofurr), was retained in initial position 
because it was identified with the initial z in the breaking 70 : za. 

Similarly the retention of initial ¢ in the diphthong 7% : 46 can be 
explained as due to the influence of the vast majority of cases where 
these diphthongs did not occur in initial position (cf., e.g., *jzulu > dl : 
qul, *tudr > yur with the type lyufr, 76d, etc.). 

The argument which I have advanced in explanation of two ‘contra- 
dictory’ phonetic tendencies (the early loss and later retention of initial 
z) cannot, of course, be proved; but it at least shows that two such 
tendencies may not both be of phonetic origin and therefore may not be 
really contradictory. 

IV. The Shift from Falling to Rising Diphthong. 

We have two types of rising diphthongs which developed out of falling 
diphthongs, namely, 1) those which came into being during the pre- 
literary era (e.g., PG éu > tu in *liuga (= Goth. liugan) > lii'ga, PG 
éu > éo in *kéosa > kj6'sa; the u- and the a-breaking of ein *meduR > 
*méuduR > *méodr > *mtodr > middr, *herté > *héarta > *htarta > 
hidrta) and 2) those of secondary origin where in some cases the original 
falling diphthong still existed in the literary era (e.g., *féxak > fé'ar > 
fia'r, by’ar > bidr, by’om > bzd’m). 
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The reason for this shift of accent in the earlier preliterary era is not 
known. In the case of the type ljai’ga : ki0’sa there may have existed 
the feeling that the u : o was the characteristic ablaut vowel, and for 
these reasons it received the accent. 

In the case of the u- and the a-breaking we may have an example of 
progressive dissimilation (i.e., eu became dissimilated first to eo then to 
zo and then finally by shift of accent to 76, similarly ea > ta > 7d). 

However this may be, I believe that dissimilation accounts for the 
shift of accent in the secondary diphthongs which came into being during 
the historical period. These secondary diphthongs (due to phonetic 
change) represented types which did not previously exist (e.g., éa, 7a, 
yo in fé’ar, by’ar, bg’om, etc.), and were therefore felt as abnormal types 
of diphthong (exactly as in the case of eu : ea in *meuduR : *hearta). 
Therefore differentiation ensued thru shifting of the accent, resulting in 
the normal type’ of diphthong 74’, 76’, which already existed. 

Here we see then that an original PN tendency continued on thru the 
literary period by virtue of dissimilation (which may have been in part 
at least the cause of the tendency in the beginning). At any rate we 
may assume that dissimilation accounts for the shift of accent wherever 
the diphthong represented an abnormal type. 

V. The Shift from Voiced Stop and Voiced Spirant to the Correspond- 
ing Unvoiced Stop and Unvoiced Spirant in Final Position. 


a) The Voiced Stops 


*band > *bant > batt; *hald > halt; *sprang > *sprank > sprakk; 
*gegang > *genk > gekk, but *bindu > bind; *gelda > gjald; *springu > 
spring. 

b) The Voiced Spirants 


bidja : *bab (= Goth. bap); gefa (f = 6) : gaf (Stentoften) = Goth. 
gaf; vega (g = y) : *watx > *wath > vd, but *dribu > drtf (f = 6); *weyu 
> veg (g = x), *brayda > bragd (gd = yd). 

We see from the foregoing tabulation that both the voiced stops and 
the voiced spirants became voiceless in final position except where a 
final vowel in the ON period had been lost. Apparently then a PN 
phonetic law had in the later period (after the final vowel was lost) 
ceased to operate. There may have been some counter phonetic 
tendencies which displaced the original tendency. 


3 Likewise for the preliterary era compare *sz’waR > *sz’uR > s40’r (2’u is 
an abnormal type of diphthong, due to the vocalization of w). 
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In regard to the spirants the counter phonetic tendency is clear 
enough, viz. the tendency to vocalize voiceless spirants in sonant sur- 
roundings. Just as Goth. brépar : brédir, Goth. hafjan : hefia (f = 5), 
so already at the beginning of the viking era *bab > bad, gaf > gad 
(written gaf). Similarly when the final vowel was lost, the sonant 
spirant no longer became voiceless as in original final position but 
remained voiced because of the preceding vowel (thus *dridu > drtd 
written -f); *weyu > vey (written -g), *brayda > brayd (written -gd). 
In the form brayd both y and d remained voiced because of the preceding 
vowel. 

Contrary to the case of the voiceless spirants the voiceless stops did 
not originally become vocalized in sonant surroundings. Hence helt 
did not become *held (in spite of the plural form heldum), just as, e.g., 
*hvarf > hvarb (written -f). And of course the geminated voiceless 
stops in the type batt, sprakk, gekk, etc. could undergo no change. 

How are we to explain then the discrepancy between the earlier type 
*held > helt and the later type *gelda > gjald? What was the influence 
which nullified the tendency for the final d in *geld < *gelda to become 
unvoiced ¢ (similarly bind < *bindu, spring < *springu)? 

I believe that this influence was consonantal assimilation which had 
gained great headway during the viking era. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that at this period assimilation had so far progressed that a 
sonant liquid or nasal could hold a voiced stop in final position (in spite 
of the tendency for final voiced stops to become voiceless), even if the 
liquid / at this period did not sonantize the earlier ¢ (helt but not *held). 
This tendency (i.e., secondary final ld : nd : ng, etc.) is in keeping with 
the counter tendency for voiceless spirants in final position to become 
voiced, i.e., sonantization in sonant surroundings. 

That this secondary final ld : nd : ng, etc. was due to leveling in the 
paradigm is hardly likely, for such a leveling never occurred in the case 
of lt < *ld (cf. helt, never *held, in spite of heldum). 

The Olcel. therefore no longer was subject to the original law of 
voiced to voiceless spirant and stop in final position, because of a 
stronger counter tendency to assimilation. If, e.g., an original voiced 
spirant appeared as voiceless in final position, this was due to the same 
law of assimilation (cf. *sakidé > sekp). 

VI. PGxt > ht > tt, but Secondary PN xt > kt. 

For original xt > ht > tt compare Goth. mahta : mdtta, Goth. ahtau 
: dtta, etc. For secondary xt > kt compare *hailayata > *heilaxt > 
heilakt (usually written with analogical -g-, heilagt), *saydata > *saxt > 
sakt (usually written sagt). 
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Why did secondary x? not pass over into tt (as did original xt), but into 
kt? | 

Here we first have to do with the force of analogy. Secondary xt was 
derived from an earlier yt. Thex < y was retained (contrary to the PN 
tendency for x to be assimilated to ¢) in conformity with the y in the 
other case forms of the adjective, cf. heilagr, heilagir, etc.), just as, e.g., 
-nt (> -tt) in the corresponding form of the adjective was retained 
thru leveling (cf. hreint, seint instead of *hreitt, *seitt). 

Since x was thus retained before ¢ it underwent assimilation of spirant 
to stop. Ina combination of spirant and stop or vice-versa the spirant 
regularly became a stop (cf. kb > kt, pb > pt, bk > th > kk, tb > tt, 
dd > dd, dt > tt, merkba > merkta, glapba > glapta, *Bobke > *Botke 
> Bokke, Goth. batida : *bgtba > bg’tta, Goth. wandida : *vendda > 
*vendda > venda, *gladt > glatt). 

Thus a PN tendency xé > tt was checked by analogical leveling. 
Thru subsequent assimilation just the reverse process xt > kt took 
place from PG kt > xt (cf. *sdktd > *sdxta > sétta), which fact is in 
support of the hypothesis which I have advanced above, viz. that assimi- 
lation had in the literary period so far advanced that it served to check 
many strong original phonetic tendencies. 

VII. dr >r. 

Original d sometimes disappeared before r‘ (cf. ddr > dr, Godrgdr, 
> Gorgdr, *judr > yur, *fiodrir > fidrir, etc.), but secondary d (< nn) 
never disappeared before r (cf. madr, tedr, never *mdr, *tér, etc.). 

Heusler apparently attributes this phonetic discrepancy to the fact 
that the tendency for d to disappear before r had already ceased at the 
time when nn had become d before r. He says (Aisl.j Elementarb.’, 
§ 173, Anm. 1): ‘Er [der Schwund des d vor r] muss Alter sein als der 
Ubergang nnr > dr, denn dieses dr ist stets geblieben.* 

If the retention of secondary d (< nn) before r is phonetically correct, 
then Heusler’s argument is sound. But we must here take into con- 
sideration a very important factor which did not exist in the case of 
original dr, viz. proportional analogy. 

In the case of secondary dr (< nnr) the d alternated with nn within 
the paradigm (cf. medr : menn, manna; madr : mannr : manni; fidr : 
jinnr : finn : finna; tdre : innre, etc.). Since analogical nn before r 
could replace d before r (cf. mannr : madr) and since nn otherwise (i.e., 
not before r) existed in the paradigm instead of d (cf. manniz : manna : 


4 For this question see D. A. Seip ‘Om bortfall av di Norsk’, NTS 4. 211-44, 
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monnum, etc.), it follows that d here was retained before r after the 
pattern of the alternative nn, whether or not the original tendency for d. 
to disappear before r was still operative. The original tendency may 
have existed, but was checked by the counter force of proportional 
analogy (cf. the retention of x and n before ¢ instead of *-tt in *heilaxt > 
heilakt : hreint thru ‘Systemszwang’, see VI above). 

VIII. nk > kk and nk > k. 

For nk > kk compare Goth. drigkan : drekka; Goth. pugkjan : 
bykkja; *stang > *stank > stakk, ete. 

For nk > k (with compensative vowel lengthening) compare Ake = 
OHG Anthho; Héke = OHG Hannihho; mikr < munkr = OK munuc; 
kan(n)ukr < kanunkr = Lat. canonicus, ete. 

In the former case the nk is original, in the latter case secondary, the 
result of vowel syncope. 

In the latter case Noreen (§ 299. 1) also lists the form dykr < dynkr 
(cf. dynr), but he does not give the original form which contained a 
vowel between the n and k. There is no evidence here that there was 
any such intermediate vowel since dynkr could represent dyn- (in dyn-r, 
dyn-ja) plus the suffix -k (cf. trad-k without umlaut). In fact Alexan- 
der J6hannesson (Die Suffixe im Islindischen) gives no examples of the 
k-suffix where we may assume original -*7k or -*uk (the 7- or the u-umlaut 
is explained from the derivative form). Noreen assumes here an inter- 
mediate vowel because dynkr became dykr but that vowel syncope was 
here involved in the change nk > k (instead of nk > kk) cannot be 
shown. 

It is clear, however, that a different phonetic change took place in the 
case of secondary (as the result of vowel syncope) nk > k (ef. *Aniké > 
*Anke > Ake) from that of original nk > kk (ef. *drinkan > drekka). 
What was the cause of this divergence? 

In my opinion this divergence was due to the difference in accent in 
these two types. In the case of secondary nk the -k was not so strongly 
stressed as in the primary combination nk because in the former case a 
pause had ensued between the n and k due to vowel syncope. This 
pause weakened the assimilative force of the -k so that the nasal became 
assimilated to the preceding vowel instead of to the following con- 
sonant -k. 

In the case of the primary nk no such pause (due to vowel syncope) 
occurred to weaken the stress upon the k, hence here the k (instead of 
the preceding vowel) exerted the assimilative force (cf. *drinkan > 
drekka). 
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From the foregoing analysis we may conclude that the phonetic 
changes nk > kk and nk > k do not represent contradictory phonetic 
tendencies, but simply the law of assimilation working in two different 
directions (due to conditions of stress), now in favor of the following 
consonant (-k) and now in favor of the preceding vowel. Assimilation 
of n in favor of the preceding vowel had already occurred in PG before 
x (*fanxan > Goth. fahan) and in PN before s (*gans > gés) and later 
before 1 (Ale = OHG Analo) and r (*lin-rept > lérept). This phonetic 
tendency extended further to n before k when the assimilative force of k 
was weakened thru an original lack of stress. 

IX. k > g (= y) and ¢ > din Unaccented Syllables after Vowels. 

In proclitic or enclitic particles ek > eg, miok > mjog, mik > mig, 
at > ad, wt > vid, in unaccented syllables el-legar < -*likar (cf. Goth. 
alja-letkés), mikit > mikid, Ulf-kell < -*kedl < *ketell, etc. 

None of our ON grammars tells us what the intermediate stage was 
between the stop k , ¢ and the spirant g (= y) , d. The development 
could not have been k > x > y,t > ) > d, for altho the sonantizing of 
the surd spirants x , ) can easily be explained after vowels, the shift 
from stop to spirant presupposes increased energy of the breath stream 
which is exactly the opposite of that which took place in unaccented 
syllables. We must therefore assume a weakening of articulation in 
the unaccented syllable resulting in the shift of unvoiced to voiced stop 
and then further to spirantization, ie..k >g >y,t>d>d. This 
is not then a case of Verner’s Law operating in historic times, since the 
shift was not from unvoiced to voiced spirant. 

This phonetic tendency had already begun in the PN period (ef. 
runic haiteya, Kragehul); it appears in the oldest manuscripts and 
made steady progress thruout the historic period (cf. Noreen § 248). 

Later in Mod. Danish this process was extended to accented syllables. 
In Danish we have a very strong expiatory accent (which resulted in 
the shift of the initial stop to affricate, cf. thid, phie, written tid, pige). 
This strong expiatory accent resulted in a corresponding weakening of 
the consonant following the vowel, hence k >g >yandt>d>d 
(cf. ON ptka > *pige > *ptye > pie, written pige, ON gata > *gade > 
gade, written gade). 

For the same reason in Later Olcel. (cf. the Rimur of the 15th cen- 
tury) the same process took place in accented syllables (cf. sé > sed, 
spdt > spdd, etc.). 

X. Initial hy > ku, but initial kn > hn. 

These two changes affected only certain dialects and occurred very 
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late (cf. Noreen §§ 243, 249); cf. hyat > kyat, hyttr > kyttur; knifr > 
hnifur, knitr > hnitur. 

The h in hy must still have represented the spirant x, otherwise it 
could not have passed over into the stop k. The change x > kin com- 
bination with spirantal yw was due to dissimilation® (cf. xs > ks in Goth. 
athsa > uxe = uk-se). 

The h in hn < kn must have originally represented the spirant x 
(which afterwards was reduced to a mere breathing). The change kn > 
xn was due to increased articulation. Evidently initial kn was difficult 
to pronounce, hence the breath stream was increased, the effort of 
pronunciation resulting in the shift of stop to spirant, kn > xn (ef. the 
PG shift kt > xt, pt > ft; Goth. waurkjan : waurhta, skapjan : -skafts). 

The apparently contradictory phonetic tendency (initial h > k, but 
k > h) was therefore due to combinatory circumstances. 


§ See LanauaaGE 7, 191. 





HISPANIC ETYMOLOGIES 
C. C. Rice 


CaTAWBA COLLEGE 


[Etymologies are offered for: Span. alarido, Port. atanar, Span. cinchar, 
Port. deitar, Span. dejar, Span. pinchar, and Span. Sancho. | 


1. Spanish alarido ‘howl’, ‘outcry’, ‘shout’, ‘scream’. 

Meyer-Liibke! has two entries referring to this word. In the first, he 
quotes an old derivation, also accepted by Diez, from an alleged rare 
Arabic word arir ‘exaltation’; in the second, he follows Baist?, who 
doubts the existence of this Arabic word, and posits as the etymon the 
Koranic formula le ilah illa alléh ‘There is no god but God’, which, he 
assumes, developt the meaning ‘warcry’. In view of the phonetic and 
other difficulties involved in these derivations, the etymology of alarido 
may obviously be regarded as unknown. 

The word is probably borrowed from Basque alarao ‘outcry’, which 
seems related to Basque alara ‘to cackle’, alaratu ‘to cackle’, beside 
alarautu ‘to make an outcry’. Alarao ‘outcry’ beside alara ‘cackle’ 
seems to parallel morphologically Basque barau ‘a fast’, barautu ‘to eat 
vegetables’, ‘to fast’, beside bara ‘vegetable’; garau ‘fruit’, garautu ‘to 
head out’, beside gara ‘summit’; marrau ‘roar’, marroatu ‘to roar’, beside 
marra ‘bellow’. Other Basque words apparently showing the same 
ending -au, which is not mentioned by Uhlenbeck®, are wmau ‘preserved 
fruit’ beside umo ‘ripe’; arrlau ‘flagstone’ beside arrol ‘flagstone’; and 
zamau ‘table-cloth beside zamu ‘table-cloth’. Azkue* suggests another 
etymology for alarao: < ala ‘pain’ + arao ‘imprecation’. At any rate, 
the word seems to be of native Basque origin rather than a borrowing 
from the Spanish. 

Basque alarao closely resembled Spanish past participles in -ado < 
-atum. The adoption of the Spanish ending -ido was evidently de- 


1 Rom. et. Wb. 

2 Romanische Forschungen 4.374. 

3 De woordafleidende suffixen van het Baskisch; in Koninklijke Akademie der 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe reeks, Deel vi, no. 3, 1906. 

‘ Diccionario vasco-espafiol-francés, 1905. 
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termined by the analogy of numerous Spanish words of somewhat 
similar meaning, which assumed the termination -ido instead of -ado, 
such as sonido, bramido, graznido, ladrido, aullido, silbido, etc. 

2. Portuguese atanor ‘to tan’, with Provengal tanar, French tanner, 
to which we may add English to tan, is referred by Meyer-Liibke® to 
the type tanare ‘to tan’, a word which, as was noticed by Diez*®, occurs 
in the Erfurt glosses, and which Meyer-Liibke declares of unknown 
origin. Derivation from Old High German tanna ‘oak’, suggested by 
Frisch®, was thought possible by Diez’ and Korting®; but in view of the 
fact that the word tanna is not attested as a verb in Germanic, nor in the 
sense of ‘fir’ or ‘oak’ in Romance, the etymology seems improbable. 

I propose to derive Portuguese atanar from Arabic ‘atana ‘to macer- 
ate’, ‘to prepare (hides)’, which for the Portuguese presents no phonetic 
irregularity whatever, inasmuch as Arabic ‘ain regularly disappears in 
Spanish and Portuguese, while fa becomes ¢.? The dropping of the 
initial a- in Provencal and French may be attributed to a confusion 
with the numerous Latin words compounded with ad-, such as *accol- 
ligere beside colligere, Portuguese acolher, colher, on account of which the 
supposed prefix was omitted. A similar dropping of the prefix a- < 
ad- is clearly shown in Portuguese samblar ‘to dovetail’ beside French 
assembler ‘to assemble’ < *assimulare; and less distinctly, owing to the 
possibility of derivation from uncompounded etyma, by such forms as 
Catalan catar ‘to solicit alms’, beside Provencal acaptar < *accapitare; 
Portuguese olhar ‘to eye’ beside Old Portuguese aolhar < *adoculare; 
Catalan rosar ‘to sprinkle’ beside Provengal arosar < *arrosare. 

3. Spanish cznchar ‘to gird’, cincho ‘belt’. 

The verb is derived by KGrting, following essentially Diez, from Vul- 
gar Latin *cingulare; but Meyer-Liibke!® justly observes that the 
word requires phonetic explanation. Indeed, if Tuttle! takes the cur- 


5 Op. cit., s.v. tanare. 

6 See Diez, l.c. 

7 Rom. et. Wb. 683. 

§ Lat.-rom. Wb., s.v. tanna. 

® Engelmann, Glossaire des mots espagnols et portugais dérivés de l’arabe, xix, 
XXxiv. 

10 Op. cit. 

11 Modern Language Review 8.484f. This article, essentially anticipating my 
view of the etymology, was brought to my attention by Mr. Tuttle when I sug- 
gested the derivation of cinchar from *cinctulare before the Linguistic Society. 
Tuttle derived cincho directly from *cinctulum, mentioning Italian cintolo < 
*cinctulum, and incontrovertibly impugning the view, then held by Menéndez 
Pidal and Zauner, that cincho comes from *cingulum. 
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rect view of the phonology, regarding ungula > ufia as normal, *cingu- 
lare would give *civar; or if, as Menéndez Pidal" boldly states, Romance 
groups are preserved in Spanish when the first consonant is a nasal 
liquid or s, and the third is / or r, cingulare would regularly become 
*cinglar. 

I propose to derive cinchar from the type *cinctulare, with phonology 
for the group nct’l identical with that establisht for nc’l, asin conchula > 
concha. I posit the same phonetic development for *pinctulare > pin- 
char and sanctulum > Sancho, discusst below. 

4. Portuguese deztar ‘to throw’, ‘to spread out’, was derived by Diez 
from dejectare ‘to hurl down’, a word which he found attested in Aulus 
Gellius, who quotes it from Mattius. The etymology was taken over 
without question by K6rting™ and Coelho", and would hardly call for 
reinvestigation if it had not been entirely omitted by Meyer-Liibke", 
perhaps on account of its puzzling phonology. A careful review of the 
analogous developments seems to prove that the development dejectare 
> deitar should be regarded as regular: cf. lectus > letto; the 7 drops like 
the g in sagitta > saeta; the first two vowels coalesce as in sigillare > 
sellar. To be sure, Port. rejeitar < rejectare has another syllable, but 
it is a later or semi-learned formation like despedir beside despir < 
*deexpedire. 

Meyer-Liibke* gives two conflicting and unsatisfactory derivations 
of the word. Under his number 4568, he suggests that it may be from 
the type *jectare thru its regular reflex geitar, the d being due to a dis- 
similation, or to the influence of detxar ‘to leave’; and under his number 
4254, he proposes to derive deitar ‘to spread out’ from ictus ‘blow’, as a 
verbal compound. The first etymology involves questionable phonetic 
procedure; and the other amounts to postulating a Vulgar Latin *deic- 
tare, a formation which, unsupported by analogies, seems unacceptable. 
While the meaning ‘to spread out’ is an interesting shift of the sense ‘to 
hurl down’, it does not appear to indicate a separate etymon. 

5. Spanish dejar, OS dexar ‘to let go’, ‘to abandon’, ‘to leave’, and 
Portuguese deixar, with the same meanings, are commonly derived 
from laxare ‘to relax’. However, the transformation of initial J into d, 
involved in this etymology, has never been convincingly defended. In 


12 Manual de gramatica histérica espafiola® 135. 

13 Op. cit. 161. 

14 Op. cit. s.vv. dejecto and ejecto. 

15 Diccionario manual etymologico da lingua portugueza, n.d. 
16 Op. cit. 
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connection with a trenchant criticism of the phonetics of this traditional 
derivation, G. G. Nicholson! has proposed to derive the words from 
the type *decessare, assumed to have the meanings of decedere ‘to retire’, 
‘to yield’. He asserts that *decessare regularly develops into OS dezar, 
taking for granted, without discussion, that Latin c was still a velar stop 
when the second vowel of *decessare dropt. While analogous words are 
not numerous, the development of amicitatem > OS amizdat indicates 
that c preceding e or 7 had become fs at the time in question. OS rezar 
(apparently thru *rezdar) points in the same direction. Inasmuch as 
the intermediate phonetic type *detsessare, which seems indicated, would 
not become dexar, but probably *dessar in OS, Nicholson’s etymology 
appears to be undemonstrated, and, in view of the absence of proof of 
the survival of decedere in Vulgar Latin, improbable. 

I propose to derive OS dexar, Port. deixar from *dejectiare ‘to throw 
down’, which presents no semantic difficulty. Inthe absence of analo- 
gous popular words, the regularity of the development of cty into OS x 
cannot be proved. Ford!* and Hanssen!® have held that sty becomes z 
in OS; and since intervocalic ct gives ch (factum > fecho), while ty after 
various consonants becomes ¢ (*cuminitiare > comengar), it seems likely 
that cty also develops into x, rather than into ¢ or ch.2° The other fea- 
tures of the assumed development are clearly regular: according to the 
rule for analogous words stated by Menéndez Pidal,”! the pretonic vowel 


regularly disappears; and Latin 7 or g before front vowels regularly drops, 
as in sagitta > saeta”. Thezin Port. detzar seems analogous to the 1 
in Port. correia beside Span. correa, and may be regarded as regular. 

6. Meyer-Liibke* assigns Spanish pinchar ‘to puncture’, along with 
French pincer ‘to pinch’, Italian pinzare ‘to prick’, to an onomatopoetic 
type *pinctiare ‘to prick’. 


17 Revista de filologia espafiola 19.278-283. Mentioning the formula of Schuch- 
art following Ascoli (lazare + delazare = *daxare) and Meyer-Libke’s notion 
that the d of dezar is from dare, Nicholson pertinently declares that these con- 
jectures cheapen phonetics. 

18 Old Spanish Sibilants 120. 

19 Spanische Grammatik 55. 

20 Mr. E. H. Tuttle, in the public discussion of this etymology, suggested that 
the phonology of *collacteum > collago invalidates the derivation here presented; 
compare his treatment of the word collago as a regular popular development in 
Modern Language Review 8.493f.; but see also Hanssen, Span. Gram. 55, who 
regards it as irregular. The accented vowel may indicate that it is semilearned; 
compare *lacte > leche. 

21 Op. cit. 61. 

22 Menéndez Pidal, op. cit. 109f. 

23 Op. cit. 
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The phonology of the derivation pinchar < *pinctiare rests on a very 
weak foundation. Hanssen”, indeed, affirmed that the phonetic group 
in question gave nch in Spanish; but the only examples alleged are 
*cinctiare > cinchar and *sanctium > Sancho; and these are erroneous 
derivations, as is shown above and below. Ford* has demonstrated 
that ty following a consonant becomes ¢ in Old Spanish, and Menéndez 
Pidal** recognizes this as the normal development, citing *punctionem 
> pungon, *alabantia > alabanga, crianga, assechanca. The rule stated 
by Hanssen is thus shown to be wrong. 

I propose to solve the difficulty by postulating the etymon *pinctulare 
for pinchar, with phonology for the group ncé’l identical with that of 
nc’l, as indicated above. 

Further, it is plainly inadmissible to regard these words as onomato- 
poetic if a Latin source can be found for them; and they can be connected, 
in both form and meaning, with Latin pingere ‘to tattoo’, ‘to embroider’, 
‘to paint’. Diez?’, to be sure, argued that the meaning ‘to embroider’ 
does not justify the postulation of the sense ‘to prick’ for the Vulgar 
Latin word, but is merely an extension of the meaning ‘to paint’. How- 
ever, the ancient word is shown by its congeners* to have had in Indo- 
European the meaning ‘to scratch’, ‘to cut’. Both Fay®® and Hirt*, 
quoted approvingly by Walde*!, hold that the IE word was used, like 
its Latin reflex, in the sense of ‘to tattoo’, hence meant both ‘to prick’ 
and ‘to paint’. The postulation of Vulgar Latin pingere, *pictare ‘to 
prick’, ‘to paint’, with the derivatives *pinctiare, *pinctulare assuming 
only the meaning ‘to prick’ (whence ‘to pinch’), thus seems justified. 
The Vulgar Latin participle *pinctus, already postulated in K6rting®, is 
easily explained as due to the analogy of punctus, itself an irregular 
classic Latin formation instead of *puctus, from pungere ‘to prick’. A 
further support for the postulation of the etymon *pinctulare may be 
seen in the fact that VL *pictare ‘to paint’ certainly assumed the form 
*pinctare in Spain, as is evidenced by the Spanish resultant pintar 
‘to paint’. 

7. Spanish Sancho, a proper name, < sanctulum ‘little saint’. See 
Ford, Old Spanish Readings 284. 


24 Op. cit. 56. 

2 Op. cit. 39-43. 

2 Op. cit. 122. 

27 Op. cit. 251. 

28 E.g., Sanskrit picati ‘to hew out’, ‘to adorn’; see Walde, Lat. et. Wb.? 583. 
29 See Walde, Lat. et. Wb.? 584. 

30 See Walde, Lat. et. Wb.? 584. 

31 Lat. et. Wb.?, s.v. pingere. 

32 Op. cit., s.v. pingere. 
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Handbuch der erklarenden Syntax. Ein Versuch zur Erforschung 
der Bedingungen und Triebkrafte in Syntax und Stilistik. Pp. 292. 
By WitHEeLM Havers. Heidelberg: Winter, 1931 (Indogermanische 
Bibliothek 1. 1. 20). 

This book presents, accurately and with great charm, a wealth of inter- 
esting phenomena in syntax and style. It contains excellent biblio- 
graphic notes and careful indices. The matter is arranged under the 
following heads (cf. LANGUAGE 8.227 [1932]): I. Conditions (1) inherent 
in the external form of language, (2) inherent in the psycho-physical 
nature of man, (3) of the external world; II. Impulsive Forces, namely 
(1) the tendency toward concreteness, (2) the tendency toward emotional 
discharge, (3) the tendency toward economy of effort, (4) tendencies of 
order, (5) the tendency toward beauty of expression, (6) the sphere of 
social impulses. These headings are not intended to be mutually ex- 
clusive. The arrangement, in the eyes of the present reviewer, amounts 
largely to this: Havers describes in terms of popular psychology the 
connotation that is attached to a syntactically or stylistically peculiar 
speech-form, and then classifies this speech-form under one of the above- 
listed types. Everyone will agree that connotation is an important 
factor in the meaning of speech-forms; furthermore, since connotative 
values have so far eluded scientific classification, no one will object to 
an author’s classifying them in terms of popular psychology, even 
though these terms do not furnish clear-cut and exclusive classes. 

One must enter objection, however, to the claim that the description 
of these connotative values explains the origin of the speech-forms. 
Most readers, though not all, will grant this claim in matters of style,— 
that is, for features of speech-form which represent only the ‘choice’ 
of the speaker from a number of possibilities. Thus, Havers (179) 
calls upon the ‘tendency toward beauty of expression’ to explain speech- 
utterances of the pleonastic type of Greek poddniptra podén (‘foot- 
washing water for feet’, cf. a shepherdess of sheep). If the reader is a 
mentalist, he can probably accept this as an explanation; if he is a 
mechanist, he will object that Havers has not answered the question 
‘Why did the speaker use this and not a different speech-form?’ but 
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has merely reminded us of a second question: ‘Why does this form of 
speech bear its peculiar connotation (of simplicity and grace) for mem- 
bers of the speaker’s community?’ The mechanist will say that neither 
of these questions has hitherto been answered, and that a mentalistic 
pseudo-solution can only discourage the search for real answers. 

The author, however, does not confine this treatment to matters of 
style, but applies it also to forms that are obligatory in their language. 
Thus, he attributes (198) the lack of case-endings in the noun in German 
dialects (der Mann, den Mann, dem Mann) to ‘avoidance of over- 
characterization’, because the article suffices to show the case category. 
Here even few mentalists will follow him, for the linguistic study of the 
last century has shown that explanations of this sort are trivial. One 
asks immediately about the many German dialects where not only the 
noun but also its modifiers have lost the distinctions of case-form, quite 
as in Dutch de man and English the man, and one asks about the lan- 
guages that show case-form in both noun and modifier. In this way 
one may easily lapse into pre-scientific notions about language (thus, 19: 
Kurze, einsilbige W6rtchen niitzen sich im Gebrauch schneller ab). 
What saves the author from patent errors is only his familiarity with 
the results of the mechanistic language study of the last hundred years. 
For instance, he explains (2) the (now sub-standard) English usage in 
His tears runs down his beard by a ‘tendency toward uniformizing and 
simplifying verb inflection’, but he does not apply this explanation to 
the Attic type of singular verb with neuter plural noun subject (grdphez 
td paidia ‘the children are writing’); yet, to apply it to cases like this, 
in competition with the nineteenth-century method, would be the only 
fair test of his theory. This example is of paradigmatic importance, 
and I shall return to it. 

In the study of man, pre-scientific modes of explanation hold sway; 
only small bits of territory have been gained by science, and the most 
promising of these is linguistics. Much of the publication of the last 
decades threatens us with the loss of this ground. , 

From the point of view of linguistics, we can define explanation as a 
series of statements on various levels of generality. ‘ 

In natural science one studies the correlations of events. One finds 
that an event of one type is often accompanied by an event of another 


1 It is regrettable if the attempt to hold this ground should give offense to any 
students of language. The duty of the scientific worker is to seek the truth as 
best he can, without regard to consequences. The recognition of this duty should 
depersonalize all differences of opinion. 
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type. When such a correlation has been established, the scientist can 
predict what will happen under certain circumstances; he predicts, for 
instance, that when we heat water from 0° to 4° centigrade, its volume 
will contract, but that if we then continue to raise the temperature, 
it will expand. At this stage, the scientist’s prediction is based purely 
and simply upon the numerical correlation between the events: when 
the scientist speaks of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’, he means only this correlation 
and nothing more. Further, science studies more than one correlation 
for any type of event,—not only, for instance, the correlation between 
temperature and volume, but also that between pressure and volume. 
Any actual change, say of volume, is viewed in science not as the ‘effect’ 
of some one ‘cause’, but as a movement correlated with a practically 
infinite number of other movements.’ 

This, however, was not the medieval view and is not even now the 
popular view of correlated events. In the medieval and popular view, 
a favored earlier event, the ‘cause’, pulls a kind of invisible string which, 
in some metaphysical sense, forces the occurrence of a later event, the 
‘effect’. This view lends a philosophic cogency to correlations of events. 
It is a vestige of an older time when people took an animistic view of 
such correlations,—when one said, for instance, that ‘water seeks its own 
level’, or that ‘Nature abhors a vacuum’. These statements describe 
the sequence of events, but they pretend to a deeper kind of truth than 
does the scientist’s description. They describe the correlations as acts 
of a stubbornly consistent actor (water or Nature), and thus assure us of 
a kind of metaphysical necessity behind the ohsrved correlations. 

This animistic notion of ‘causality’ goes hand in hand with another 
pre-scientific notion, teleology. Human beings oiten tell us of some 
future act, and then proceed to perform it. In the popular view the 


2 The displacement of any particle is expressed by equations of the type 


Ox Ox Ox Ox 
dx ew a dk + =) di +5 dm + 5 dn + 


with a practically endless number of terms on the right-hand side; those of the 
right-hand terms which are nearest to dz in size are sometimes, loosely but con- 
veniently, spoken of as ‘causes’ of dz. 

All this is not to say that every student of physical science takes this view; 
many are quite naive as to everything but the details of their technique. Pear- 
son’s Grammar of Science (2d ed., London, 1900; 3d ed., vol. 1, 1911) contains 
perhaps the clearest discussion of this matter. It is a classical treatise, which 
loses much, however, by ignoring linguistic values; thus, Pearson leaves otherwise 
simple things in a fog by saying ‘conceptual’ where the linguist would say ‘verbal’. 
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preliminary speech guarantees a kind of spiritual pre-existence of the 
act: accordingly, the act, when performed, is the effect of its own spir- 
itual pre-existence,—of the actor’s ‘desire’ or ‘tendency’ to perform it. 
The teleologic notion is then applied also to inanimate agents: ‘water 
seeks its own level’, ‘Nature abhors a vacuum’. 

Havers did not do well to choose for the motto of his book this sentence 
of Ernst Otto: 


In der Entwicklungsgeschichte der Sprache kénnen nicht ‘kausale’ Beziehun- 
gen aufgedeckt werden, sondern es ist vielmehr eine teleologische Betrachtungs- 
weise geboten. 


Teleology does not stand in contrast with ‘causality’, but represents 
merely a more primitive form of the same age-old popuiar notion. A 
teleologic ‘explanation’ can be given without difficulty for any and 
every happening. If we create a vacuum over one end of a U-shaped 
tube containing water (the principle of the pump), the water will rise 
at this end: Nature abhors a vacuum. But the water rises only to a 
height of 33 feet above the level of the water outside: well, Nature’s 
horror of a vacuum goes only so far and, after that, is offset by the 
weight of the water. Teleology cuts off investigation by providing a 
ready-made answer to any question we may ask. 

The simple correlations of language consist of the linking of meanings 
(stimuli) with linguistic forms (speech-responses). In everyday life we 
assume the existence of these correlations: when anyone says anything, we 
proceed, in one way or another, to reckon with the meaning of his speech. 
If he says There are some nice apples in the kitchen, we may go to get one, 
or we may decide that the speaker is trying to fool us, but in any case 
we act upon his speech in specific ways. Our response differs from that 
which we would make to a different speech (e. g., Look out, you'll knock 
over that jar), and it contrasts with our lack of specific response to a 
speech in a language that we do not understand. 

As a matter of scientific study, however, we are unable to demonstrate 
this correlation between the stimulus acting on a speaker (the meaning) 
and the speech-form which he utters. Ifa word like apple were spoken 
only by persons who at that moment were seeing or tasting an apple, we 
might establish such a correlation, but actually, of course, people often 
use the word apple when there is no apple in sight; from this power of 
displaced speech, indeed, we derive some of the greatest advantages of 
language. For science, accordingly, the correlation of meanings with 
speech-forms is merely an assumption, based upon our successful prac- 
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tice in everyday life, but incapable of proof: for this we shall have to 
wait until physiology has reached a state of perfection that is at present 
inconceivable. 

The second level of scientific explanation consists of general state- 
ments that embrace larger and larger sets of correlations. The case of 
water ‘seeking its own level’ is included in modern science with many 
other petty generalizations in the statement that within a liquid the 
pressure exercised upon and by every part is the same in all directions. 
This statement enables us to predict with greater ease a greater variety 
of future events, in a way that gives us practical advantages in building 
locks, dams, tanks, andsoon. The case of water rising under a vacuum 
is subsumed, by a similar generalization, along with the failure of the 
water to rise above a certain height, under the topic of atmospheric 
pressure. In short, explanation, at this level, consists of statements 
describing and therefore predicting wider and wider types of events. 
Its triumphs can be seen in the development of mechanics from Galileo 
to Newton, or in the growth of the modern theory of electricity, magne- 
tism, and light. 

As to language, this type of generalization appears in the statements 
of descriptive grammar. Granted the assumption that every speech- 
form has a stable meaning, we now observe uniformities among the 
speech-forms of a language; thus, we register the common element -s 
‘more than one’ in forms like hats, caps, books, or the common features 
of congruence, word-order, and so on, which express the meaning ‘actor 
performs action’ in phrases like horses run; the boy whistled; the dog 
came running. We look forward to a larger synthesis, a General Gram- 
mar, which will register similarities between languages; lack of data 
forbids this, even as it frustrated the attempts of eighteenth-century 
scholars. 

The teleologist submits the generalizations of descriptive grammar to 
his type of explanation. He postulates either a folk-psyche or a com- 
mon mental attunement of the individuals in a speech-community, and 
then explains the grammatical features as effects of desires or tendencies. 
For the most part, he goes to this trouble only if the forms differ from 
those of his own language. If they differ but little, he gives explanations 
like the above-cited account of the lack of case-endings in the noun of 
German dialects, attributing these features to generally human tenden- 
cies or to the peculiarities of peasants’ and common folks’ minds. If the 
grammatical features differ too much from the familiar, the teleologist 
develops a fantastic psychology of exotic or savage peoples. Havers 
(111) repeats a time-honored example: 
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Gewisse Objekte, besonders Kérperteile, kann sich der Primitive kaum ausser- 
halb eines bestimmten Besitzverhiltnisses vorstellen, es bedeutet also z. B. in 
der Sprache der Algonkins noss ‘mein Vater’, koss ‘dein Vater’ aber ein -oss besteht 
nicht. ‘Das primitive Denken ist konkret’, sagt Thurnwald...‘Wie wenig es 
begrifflich arbeitet, zeigt, dasz in den meisten primitiven Sprachen die mensch- 
lichen Ko6rperteile nie als solche, als Arm, Bein, Nase vorgestellt werden, 
sondern nur in der konkreten Verbindung mit einer Persénlichkeit...’ 


Actually, the speaker of an Algonquian language behaves towards heads 
and towards fathers exactly as we do; the grammatical forms of his 
language are no more compulsive than are ‘cultured’ linguistic forms. 
He talks about heads and fathers in all the ways that we do, including 
the most abstract, e. g. Menomini [no:hne?] ‘my father’, [ko:hne?] 
‘thy father’, [o:hnan] ‘his father’, [uwo:hnemaw] ‘a father’, [ne:s, 
ke:s, we:s] ‘my, thy, his head’, [me:s] ‘a head’, [we:nan] ‘(animals’) 
heads (as at the butcher’s shop)’, and soon. As well might the Chinese 
speaker claim that speakers of English or German cannot think of ‘trees’ 
in the abstract, but only of ‘one’ or ‘more than one’ tree. There are no 
Primitive Languages, and there is no greater fallacy than that of the 
Idealist, who postulates an invisible, spiritual Inner Man and so gains 
the opportunity (since no one can observe this imaginary being) of 
pointing out the superiority of his Inner Man over the Inner Man of 
less deserving persons and communities. The possessed-only noun 
belongs in grammar and will some day play its part in general gram- 
mar; its Psychological Interpretation belongs in a museum of super- 
stitions. For this example, however, Havers is not to blame, for it is 
part of the traditional stock-in-trade of mentalism, and, indeed, he 
somewhat discounts it by citing a similar feature from Hungarian. 

The generalizations of descriptive grammar are hampered by an 
appreciable amount of variation: languages change in the course of 
time. This brings us to a third level of explanation. Where the facts 
are accessible, we can define a feature of a language in terms of some 
earlier habit plus a change of habit. Thus, we can describe the use 
of the -s plural in English by stating the much narrower use of the -as 
plural in Old English and tracing the transferences of this suffix to new 
nouns, its phonetic modifications, and so on. 


3 How does the ‘savage’ differ from us? Of course he entertains more supersti- 
tions and false beliefs as to historical fact, but this is not fundamental. In the 
ordinary run of speech and conduct, he is as reasonable and as clever as the ‘civi- 
lized’ man. The difference appears only in matters of theoretical generalization: 
here the civilized man often exercises the scientific method (which seems to the 
savage shockingly empty and cynical), whereas the savage resorts to teleologic 
explanation. 
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In the study of human affairs, where changes of this sort go on rapidly, 
the historical level of explanation has long been recognized. In geology 
and biology its recognition has come after a long struggle. Astronomers 
have had to set up a history, at any rate for the Solar System.‘ It may 
be that the ‘laws’ of physical science will someday turn out to be con- 
ditions which change in vast reaches of time; if so, they may become 
capable of historical explanation. 

A consistent teleologist would have no use for historical explanation. 
If a speech-form is due to the ‘desires’ or ‘impulses’ of the speakers, then 
it is not due to the prevalence of a habit and even less to the tradition 
and modification of a habit in the course of time. It is only by an in- 
consistency that the teleologist attributes linguistic changes, in their 
turn, to universal manifestations of these same ‘desires’ or ‘impulses’— 
and these, of course, the teleologist can summon to meet any need. 

The ancients observed that in the Attic dialect of Greek, neuter plural 
noun subjects concorded with finite verbs in the singular number: 
grdéphei ta paidia ‘the children write’ has a singular verb form, like 
grdphei ho ané’r ‘the man writes’, and contrasts with grdphousin hoi 
dndres ‘the men write’, with plural verb form. It seems that early 
students advanced a teleologic explanation for this: ‘Neuters have an 
affinity for the singular number’.’ Apollonius Dyscolus preferred a 
different explanation: since the verb does not concord with accusative 
objects, the homonymy of nominative and accusative forms in the neuter 
gender made possible also the discordance of nominative subject and 
verb. Delbriick tried to correlate the distribution of singular and 
plural verbs for neuter plural noun subjects in Homer with the more or 
less unified meaning of the nouns.* Contrast with al’ this the historical 
explanation of Johannes Schmidt: the neuter noun plurals of Indo- 
European were formerly collective singulars; their endings are largely 
like those of the feminine singular; the Attic construction is the survival 
of an old habit of concord.’ 

The teleologist accepts the results of historical explanation where they 
bear overwhelming conviction, but he clings at the same time to notions 


4 See the admirable exposition in the late Hugh Elliot’s Modern Science and 
Materialism, London, 1919. 

5 Ta oudétcra harmédid estin tois henikots. Apollonius Dyscolus begins his dis- 
cussion by stating and refuting this view; edd. R. Schneider and G. Uhlig, 2.316 
(Leipzig, 1910 = Grammatici Graeci 2.2); cf. R. Franz, De verbo apud Graecos 
coniuncto cum neutri generis subiecto plurali 3, diss., Bonn, 1875. 

6 Syntaktische Forschungen 4.25, Halle, 1879. 

7 Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, 4 (Weimer, 1889). 
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which would have placed these results beyond our reach. Thus, 
Havers (16), mentioning the probable connotative value of the Attic 
construction, does not claim that this connotative value explains the 
origin of the construction; it is safe to conclude that Havers, like every- 
one else, accepts Schmidt’s historical explanation. But where historical 
study does not provide a widely accepted explanation, the teleologist 
feels free to appeal to a ‘tendency’. Thus, as we have seen, Havers (2) 
explains English forms like His tears runs down his beard and Traitors 
hateth thee, with plural subject and singular verb, as due to a ‘tendency 
to uniformize and simplify verb inflection’. In that case, why is not 
the Attic construction due to the same tendency? May not the reason 
be that Johannes Schmidt’s historical explanation of the latter figures in 
every Indo-Europeanist’s training, but not the obvious explanation of 
the English forms,—namely that in Old English the present indicative 
plural ended in -ad, a form which was gradually, but never completely, 
crowded out by the reflexes of OE -en, -on, endings of the subjunctive 
and past indicative plural?* And if a teleologist had not been furnished 
with the historical explanation of South German first person singular 
forms equivalent to a Standard German *ich spielen, would he have any 
difficulty in discovering a ‘tendency’ which led the speakers to use the 
infinitive or the plural instead of the congruence-form of the first person 
singular? 

Linguistics, the most advanced of the human sciences, has developed 
also a still higher level of explanation, in that linguistic changes can 
largely be classed into a few types of process: phonetic change, analogic- 
semantic change, and borrowing. This generalization, effective as it 
has proved, offends popular common sense and therefore invites constant 
attack by vitalists and idealists. 

We may seek, finally, yet another level of explanation, in which we 
could account for the occurrence of a certain linguistic change at a 
certain place and time, e. g., why did pre-Germanic change [p, t, k] to 
[f, b, h], or why did English analogically extend the -s plural of nouns? 
The answer would be a correlation of linguistic changes with some other 


8 This is plainly the case with the -eth forms; the -s forms offer difficulty, 
but the ultimate explanation is the same; see Matzner, Englische Grammatik’, 
1.361 (Berlin, 1880); H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English 337 (Lon- 
don, 1920). Havers refers to Stoelke’s dissertation (Heidelberg, 1913 = Angli- 
stische Forschungen 49). Stoelke, however, did not sufficiently sift his material; 
thus, he includes examples of the normal OE construction of singular verb with 
numerals, as well as subjunctive plurals in -e (ef. JEGP 29.100 [1930]). 
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recognizable factor, enabling us to predict the occurrence of a linguistic 
change whenever this other factor was known. 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


Language. Pp. ix + 564. By LEoNARD BLOOMFIELD. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1933. 

I cannot commend too highly Leonard Bloomfield’s Language, pub- 
lished in 1933, a revised and enlarged form of his earlier Introduction to 
the Study of Language, published in 1914. Every serious student of 
linguistic science should read it, study it, digest it; he will profit by it, 
even as I have profited by it. 

I make this explicit statement of commendation because I propose to 
discuss certain features of it in a way that might seem disparaging, if I 
did not make such a preliminary statement of approval; and I do not 
wish to be regarded as condemning the work because I happen, on 
mature consideration, to disagree with the author on certain matters 
of presentation. He and I have discussed these points by letter, and I 
trust that I can present his side of them fairly. 

These matters center around what may, for lack of a better term, be 
called ‘phonetic transcription’; for lack of a better term, I say, for in it I 
include certain sub-topics which are not properly indicated by the 
phrase, yet are closely associated therewith. 

Linguistic science labors under many difficulties, not the least of them 
being the necessity of presenting the material by symbols of a visual 
character: writing is a visual method, and what is written or printed 
must convey to the eye an impression that is interpretable to the ear 
as sounds and series of sounds, i.e., speech. When an author is dealing 
with one language only, and that a language well known to the reader, 
this difficulty may be minimized; but when he is discussing features of 
speech for which he must present examples from a number of languages, 
he runs into a very great difficulty. 

Of course, for material drawn from a language already possessed of a 
literature, the author may use the conventional standard orthography 
of that language (Bloomfield 89) ; but to a reader who does not know the 
language, such a presentation will fail to convey the evidence on the 
point in hand, since he will not know how to interpret into sounds the 
symbols presented to hiseyes. For example, the conventional orthogra- 
phy of English, French, Russian is far from presenting to the reader a 
simple and easily understood picture of the sounds involved; the orthog- 
raphy of Spanish, Italian, German is much more satisfactory, though not 
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perfect. In such an instance, then, when the reader does not know the 
language, and his understanding of the discussion depends upon his 
appreciation of the sounds involved, the author must employ another 
system of notation, commonly called a ‘phonetic writing’, which may, 
as nearly as possible, be translated into sound by the reader without 
reference to whether he understands the language itself. This is 
obviously true also when the language is not yet possessed of a standard 
system of writing and must actually be reduced to written form. 

Clearly there are limitations upon a phonetic writing: the varieties 
of sound are almost unlimited (Bloomfield 76), and it is quite impossible 
to devise a practical scheme of characters which shall distinguish every 
shade of sound employed in the - »eech of human beings. All these facts 
are not merely admitted by Bloomfield, but are emphasized by him; 
and as a practicai solution of the problem he has taken refuge in a system 
of transcription which in his opinion minimizes them: it may be termed 
a ‘phonemic transcription’, though he does not use the term. 

A ‘phoneme’ is a speech-feature, in most instances a sound, that is 
functionally distinctive in the language to which it belongs (Bloomfield 
79-81). Thus the voiceless [6] and the voiced [d] are in English separate 
phonemes, because they serve, for example, to distinguish the noun 
mouth from the verb mouthe (Bloomfield 79); but the aspirated p in pin 
and the non-aspirated p in spin are in English one and the same phoneme, 
because the difference nowhere serves to distinguish different words (80). 
On the other hand, since speakers of one language do not by ear nor- 
mally perceive and appreciate sounds of another language not occurring in 
their own speech, an English-speaking person does not (without instruc- 
tion) observe that German Buch and buk end in different phonemes, a 
German thinks that thin and tin begin with the same phoneme, a 
Frenchman thinks that think and sink begin with the same phoneme, 
etc. (cf. Bloomfield 83). 

Accordingly, says Bloomfield (84), if the transcriber is meticulously 
careful, he will encumber his phonetic notation with details (like the 
aspiration of the p of English pin) that have no functional existence; it is 
preferable to transcribe only by phonemes, disregarding the functionless 
variations. Yet he immediately meets the fact, which he admits and 
emphasizes (101), that what is a non-functional variation in one lan- 
guage is a functional distinction in another': thus (though the example 


1 Bloomfield instances the spirant [y] in some types of German pronunciation, 
where it is a variant of the phoneme [g], stating that in Dutch and in Modern Greek 
[y] and [g] occur as separate phonemes. But he himself now writes to me that 
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is not his at this point) the aspirated p and the non-aspirated p are 
separate phonemes in ancient Greek, in Sanskrit, in many modern 
languages of India. The inevitable result is, that a distinction that is 
disregarded in the phonemic notation of English must be indicated in 
the phonemic notation of those languages, if examples should be drawn 
from them. There is also the converse case: in Japanese the sibilant 
[s] which stands before other vowels becomes approximately [8] before 7.? 
The difference between [s] and [S] is functional in English: shall we 
disregard it in citing Japanese, because it is not functional—even 
though we have the machinery for marking the distinction? 

Naturally the rigidity of any such scheme should be subject to relaxa- 
tion; the author might indicate such non-phonemic differences as are 
conveniently to be expressed in the notation which he is obliged to use 
for other languages. Such, I would hope, would be Bloomfield’s pro- 
cedure; for otherwise he would be under obligations to present a set of 
phonemes, with a statement of their automatic alterations, for each and 
every language which he plans to cite for illustration. And yet some of 
his usages indicate that he does not utilize the machinery at his com- 
mand, when it comes to indicating non-phonemic distinctions. Thus 
(145) he transcribes German Pferd as [pfe:rt], although the vowel is 
made open by the following [r] (and is quite distinct in quality from 
that in Bett and from that in Beet), for the reason that this is an auto- 
matic variation, and does not produce a distinct phoneme.’ On the 
other hand, he quotes French vous aimez as [vuz eme] (372), although 
the two vowels of the verb are recognized by the French as distinct, 
commonly indicated by é and é respectively. If, as he writes me, the 
French themselves habitually say [eme], or, as it were, émé, would not 





these examples will not serve, for while the sounds are distinct in the languages 
named, [g] is in Dutch only a sandhi-product of [k] before [b] or [d], and in 
Modern Greek is the product of [k] after a nasal. For Modern Greek it might be 
added that [g] occurs initially in native words if a preceding nasal has disappeared 
and also in borrowings, such as [gaz] ‘gas’, written yx4¢. But he is right in 
separating [y] and [g] in these languages, whereas they cannot be separated in 
German. 

2 For this statement, I refer to Hossfeld’s Japanese Grammar, by H. J. Weintz 
(printed by Peter Reilly, Philadelphia, 1914). 

’ Bloomfield writes me: ‘German has only one vowel of the e-type, hence no 
[e] appears in German transcriptions.’ But to my ear, the vowels of Bett and 
Beet are quite distinct in quality as well as in quantity. On this, Bloomfield 
writes that he regards the sign of length in [be:t] = Beet as an adequate indica- 
tion of the difference, especially since the e-vowel is not uniform in quality among 
native speakers of German. 
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the closer sound of the prior vowel be an automatic variation which 
confused one phoneme with another, rather than an absence of a phone- 
mic difference? At the best, there is no warrant for writing [eme] 
rather than [eme], if the Russian word for ‘city’ is represented by 
['‘gorot] rather than by ['goret]|—on which see my remarks below. 

Another point that I would make, refers to Bloomfield’s choice and 
use of phonetic or phonemic symbols. Among them (the list is on pp. 
547-8) are the following: 


[e] asin Eng. men, and in French gaz. 

[e] asin Eng. man, and in French dette. 

{i} asin Eng. tin, and in French fini. 

[o] asin Eng. sun, son, and in French beau. 
[9] asin Eng. saw, and in French homme. 


Herein is much that is difficult for a speaker of English: the [e] to 
designate the sound of the vowel in man, which English-speakers defi- 
nitely associate with the first letter of the alphabet,® and the [o] for the 
sound which they associate with the letter u—though in both instances 
the most that we can expect is some less disturbing equation. Worse 
is the fact that in these five instances the symbol designates sounds 
which are very different in the two languages, differences which, in fact, 


our teachers work hard to impress upon their pupils. 

Bloomfield does indeed recognize this and provide against criticism 
when he says (88), ‘If a language has two phonemes of the general type 
of our e-sound as in pen, we use the letter [e] for one of them, and the 
supplementary symbol [e] for the other, as in pan [pen].’ But is he 
quite justified in his procedure? For while English has two e-phonemes, 
and French likewise has two, it happens that the e of dette is very close 
to, though not identical with, the e of men; the other two sounds are very 
divergent, that of English being much opener and that of French being 
much closer. A series of three symbols is needed, to give any objective 


4 Cf. also footnote 9. My experience with speakers of French is that é in non- 
final syllables is likely to become é (i.e., [e]), rather than the reverse. Thus I 
recall a Parisian professor who pronounces répéter as though ré-pé-té (or [repete]), 
and my French colleagues tell me that his peculiarities of speech are typical of 
Parisian French of to-day. 

5 Of course it would be impossible to use [a], [e], [i], [0], [u], with their English 
values, in any system; English is too aberrant in its system of vowels and diph- 
thongs, to be used as a basis for a notation, except with very great limitations. 

6 Cf. also the remarks of Franklin Edgerton in JAOS 53.295-7, on this and re- 
lated matters, in a review of this same volume. 
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idea of the sounds: one for Eng. man, one for Eng. men and French dette, 
a third for French éé (which I substitute for Bloomfield’s gaz’). For 
unless this be done, how shall we interpret citations from other lan- 
guages, such as (219) Menomini [nene:hkan] ‘my hands’? Unless we 
know whether the e-phonemes are approximately those of English or 
those of French, we are left floundering.* It is no answer to say that it 
is immaterial which they are; it is disturbing to the reader, and puts an 
unfair obstacle in his way, if a better scheme is available. 

Again, in pages 109-26, Bloomfield speaks of the reductions of vowels 
in unaccented syllables, and uses for certain examples a phonetic nota- 
tion which indicates these reductions; see especially pages 111 and 113. 
And yet elsewhere in the same section he gives the phonemic values in 
square brackets, as in ['sekre:tejrij] for secretary (112), a pronunciation 
which, if unreduced, both he and I consider pedantic. Also, on page 
111, the Russian word for ‘city’ is represented by ['gorot], although 
inevitably it is pronounced ['gorat], since there are changes in vowel 
quality effected in Russian by the lack of accent. On this point Bloom- 
field writes me: ‘My pronunciation agrees with yours; I am merely 
trying to apply the principle of my preceding remark: an unstressed or 
low-stressed [ejr] (after the stressed syllable) does not exist, but shades 
off to [er] or [r] invariably. Hence the stress-sign suffices to indicate 
the difference between the third syllables of secretarial [sekre'tejrij!] 
and of secretary ['sekretejrij].’ The previous remark to which he 
alludes, is: ‘Weakening of unstressed syllables in Russian is sufficiently 
indicated when the place of accent is given, i.e., ['gorot] but plural 
[goro'da] tells as much as ['gorat, gera'da]: in fact, to the persons who 
know the rule which you cite, it tells more, since each of these transcrip- 
tions indicates both the accented and the unstressed forms of each 
vowel-phoneme, whereas ['gorot], for instance, fails to tell whether the 


7 The examples illustrating the sounds under discussion are not all well-chosen. 
French gaz is given by the Petit Larousse of 1925 as ghé, i.e., with the vowel of dette 
(an older dictionary in my possession gives it as ghé); we might better substitute 
été in the table. Also, the use of English examples ending in a nasal makes the 
comparison difficult, since the nasal somewhat alters the preceding vowel-sound 
(but not enough to make of it a different phoneme!); one might better list met, 
mat, bit, but respectively, for the first four. 

8 For that matter, is not a third e-symbol required for French? The vowel 
that is nasalized in French vin is quite distinct from that in dette; but Bloomfield 
(228) transcribes [ve"], considering that the sign of nasalization is an adequate 
indication of automatic change of the sound. However, his phonemic writing 
seems to me to require [vi"] for ‘structural’ reasons (see latter part of review), 
cf. masc. fin, fem. fine. 
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second syllable has [o] or [a] or [i].’* His writing, it would seem, has 
here become virtually etymological; for it cannot be assumed that the 
majority even of the readers of the volume under discussion will know 
the automatic weakenings of the vowels in unstressed syllables of sundry 
languages. 

He writes further, in a later letter: ‘If a weakening is a regular and 
universal accompaniment of unstressed position, then we have the ques- 
tion which you raise: Shall we transcribe structurally, or shall we set 
down a systematic additional indication of weakening? I am trying 
the former, hitherto untried. In English, we have, of course, the further 
problem, quite distinct, as to what weakenings are actually “automatic’’. 
E.g., final: (1) finality; (2) definite; (3) definitive; in (1) we have auto- 
matic weakening, but the [aj] is often restored, especially by semi- 
educated speakers or by lecturers; in (2) the weakening is morphologic 
(alternation [aj — i]), and [aj] cannot be restored; proof of this last is 
form (3), with accented [i].’ 

In this manner, Bloomfield seems to me to have abandoned, in such 
unstressed syllables, even his own principle to which I have given the 
name of ‘phonemic writing’, and to have adopted an etymological 
system (he calls it ‘structural’), which has many of the defects of the 
traditional standard orthography—neither system gives a fair idea of 
the sounds as they are in speech, but each represents a status that has 
passed away. This remark applied to citations from languages with a 
stress accent of variable position; for French, however, we find that his 
notations in square brackets are not strictly phonemic, but virtually 
phonetic, since they imply decisions on optional variations. 

Just one more point. In deference to the high cost of typesetting 
non-Latin alphabets, Bloomfield has presented Greek words in transcrip- 
tion (cf. 89, end). The transcriptions are faithful to the Greek orthog- 
raphy, and yet he puts them in square brackets, the label of phonetic 
or phonemic notation: thus [sun’ejde:sis] for cuveidnois (456), al- 
though the first vowel is known to have been [y]; and ['genows] for 


9 Why should the ‘structural’ transcription be limited to vowels? Both in 
German and in Russian final voiced stops become voiceless; thus writings with 
[d], e.g. in German [pfe:rd] ‘horse’ and Russian ['gorod] ‘city’, are required in 
view of other case-forms, where [d] remains before the vowel of the flexional 
syllable. Bloomfield, however, writes that he ‘transcribed [t] because in these 
languages [d] and [t] are distinct phonemes. Perhaps this principle is out of 
place, and I should really have used [d], but I believe the point is different from 
that of [9] vs. [o] in the second syllable of the Russian word, or of [e] vs. [e] in 
the German word.’ 
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vyevous (362), although this word did not have a diphthong in the 
second syllable, but only a lengthened close [o], a sound represented in 
the Attic alphabet by O (like the short sound of the same quality), and 
only later written ov. This sound became [u:], and the transcription 
should therefore be ['genu:s]. 

It appears, then, that Bloomfield has placed in square brackets at 
least four kinds of transcriptions: phonemic, his preferred plan; pho- 
netic, at times, to indicate the weakened vowels of unstressed syllables 
when this was the subject of discussion, and to some extent for French; 
etymologic (his ‘structural’), showing the original values of the un- 
stressed vowels subject to weakening; and mere transcriptional, as in 
the case of Greek. 

This inconsistency does not seriously impair the great value of the 
book, but should suggest to us the importance of adopting some system 
of notation which does not ask the almost impossible of the scholarly 
reader, and the surely impossible of the less technical reader, to whom 
the volume brings a stimulating approach to the knowledge of language 
and of its behavior and processes. Bloomfield’s system might be 
acceptable if he were treating a single language, and gave full explana- 
tions of the phenomena underlying or overlying his notations. But when 
many languages are called on for examples, what shall the author do, 
and what shall the reader have a right to expect?!” 

My suggestion is that the start for a phonetic notation should be made 
from the most generally used system; that modifications and additions 
should be such as not to confuse the reader who speaks the basic language 
of the book; that non-essential differences in sounds (like the aspiration 
of the p in Eng. pin, as contrasted with the non-aspiration of the p in 
spin) should be disregarded, unless examples from other languages are 
included where these differences are phonemic; that for purposes of 
notation the sounds of other languages be equated, as far as possible, 


10 JT mean, of course, in a book of the type under discussion, where examples 
must be drawn from many languages. Where only one language is under discus- 
sion, either the phonetic transcription or the phonemic is practicable; there 
should in all cases be an accurate description of the values of the symbols, and 
for the phonemes there should be also a detailed account of their automatic 
variations and of the conditions in which the variations take place. The giving 
of such descriptions for a number of languages, which would be necessary for a 
book like Bloomfield’s, would add unduly to its bulk. On the other hand, for a 
volume on a single language, the phonemic notation has many advantages, to 
which I am neither blind nor deaf; and for some purposes it is a great advance over 
the phonetic notation. 
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with sounds of the basic language of the book, but not equated unless 
there is a pretty close resemblance; that a brief account be given of 
such sounds of other languages as cannot be reasonably denoted in 
terms of the basic language; and finally, that mere transliterations, as of 
Greek, should never be put in square brackets. 

On the other hand, I gladly admit that in this matter Bloomfield 
has courageously struck out into a new path; he may be right, and I 
wrong. But in his attempt to attain a simplification, he seems to me 
to have adopted an unnecessarily confusing scheme. It gives me pleas- 
ure to put on record that Bloomfield himself writes that our ‘discussion 
will further the solving of the transcription problem, and is very welcome 
tome. Our difference of opinion is a good thing, because a premature 
agreement would slow up progress. The more we discuss the matter, 
the better we shall learn how to deal with it. I feel that we are close to 
a real advance in this old problem.’ 

In conclusion, I must pay tribute to Bloomfield’s wide and accurate 
learning, and I acknowledge the great benefit that I have derived from 
the study of his book, verily a magnum opus, the careful assimilation of 
which I shall require of all students with a real interest in linguistics. 
Be it noted that the present critique is intended (and Bloomfield so 
understands it) to be not destructive, but constructive; and it is in the 
same spirit that for the benefit of the users of the book I append a brief 
list of corrections to his text: 


59.11: For Faroese, read Faroe. 

61.25-6: For in Switzerland, read in and near Switzerland. 

62.3 (and elsewhere): For Albanese, read Albanian. 

94.10 (and elsewhere): For vocal chords, read vocal cords (Bl. writes 
that he prefers chords as ‘less misleading to beginners’). 

112.25: Read rather: address, verb [e'dres]. 

112.30: Read rather: atomic [e'tamik]. 

113.22: Read rather: restituzione [restitutsi'jone]. 

116.39: For nine, read six (aslip to which Bl. himself calls my attention). 

120.31: Read [bord] as phonemic value of bird, rather than [brd], which 
(to me, at least) represents a completely accentless state as in a 
compound redbird, but not in the second of the two separate words 
red bird (on this point, cf. 180, near bottom); but there may be a 
dialectal difference between Bloomfield and myself. A pronuncia- 
tion [br:d], with a lengthened vowel, would not seem so strange to 
me in a stressed position, though I should never pronounce it that 
way myself. 
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122.37: Read anatomy [e'netamij) and not [e'netmij]; Bloomfield ac- 
cepts the correction of the first sound on the basis that the stressed 
value of the vowel appears in anagram, etc. On the basis of the 
value of the stressed vowel in anatomical, I have changed the writing 
of the third vowel also. 

.15: Thievess, as fem. to thief, though properly formed, is not on 
record as ever having been used. 

.19: Delete comma after this. 

.18: For scratched, read pressed with a stilus. 

20: Read rather [f, p, h] for Pre-Italic and Pre-Latin. 

29: Greek é\ewWa (Bloomfield’s ['elejpsa]) is not a real form; it 
did not occur in classical Greek, and if it is found at all, it is a new 
creation in Late Greek, and not an inheritance from Primitive 
Indo-European. 

390.39: Read quinque; 391.21-3: *ndtri-triz, nitrix, *stipi-pendium, 
stipendium, with the mark of length over the 2’s. 

396.28-9: Read rather: s’en va ‘goes away’; for the liaison in s’en aller 
spoils the point of the citation. 

446.30: Read rather [wi:n]. 

460.6-7: Read compdanié and pdnis, with the mark of length over the 
a’s. 

Rouanp G. Kent 


The editor is planning to review Bloomfield’s book himself, but in the 
meantime is very glad to print Kent’s discussion of the transcription 
problem. The book deserves indeed many reviews, for it is provocative 
of much thought; other discussions of questions raised by it will be 
welcome at any time. 

The validity of Kent’s objections seems to me to depend upon the 
attitude taken towards a paragraph (85), which deserves to be quoted. 

‘Only two kinds of linguistic records are scientifically relevant. One 
is a mechanical record of the gross acoustic features. . . . . The other 
is a record in terms of phonemes, ignoring all features that are not dis- 
tinctive in the language. Until our knowledge of acoustics has pro- 
gressed far beyond its present state, only the latter kind of record can 
be used for any study that takes into consideration the meaning of 
what is spoken.’ 

Given the history of our studies, it is clear that this must be, at least 
for men of the older generations, a hard saying. Bloomfield’s presenta- 
tion of the case seems to me, however, entirely convincing, and Kent 
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attempts no refutation of the general principle. If it is accepted there 
is obviously at present no place in our work for two methods of transcrip- 
tion, one ‘phonemic’ and one ‘phonetic’. 

Most of Kent’s criticism seems to come from regarding the restriction 
to phonemes and nothing else merely as a refuge from the practical 
difficulties of transcription instead of seeing in it a principle of scientific 
value. It is perfectly easy to distinguish in writing or printing [s] from 
[8], [t] from [th], [p] from [b]; but, as a matter of principle (the reasons 
are given by Bloomfield), we must not make these distinctions in dealing 
with Japanese, English, and Menomini, where they are meaningless; 
while we must make them in English, Sanskrit, English, and wherever 
else they carry differences of meaning. 

The charge of inconsistency in the application of the phonemic 
principle is, in my opinion, not substantiated by reference to pages 111 
and 113. Reductions in unstressed syllables may lead either to a change 
of phonemes, as in isn’t ['iznt]; or to the non-distinctive modification of 
a sound, as in business ['biznes]. The former must, of course, be re- 
corded; the latter is sufficiently indicated by the stress-mark. To write 
['biznas] would be like the meaningless underlining of a schoolgirl. 
Bloomfield refuses to do this; and the examples on pages 111 and 113 
are all, either of the isn’t type with the phonemes recorded, or of the 
business type with the non-distinctive modification indicated by the 
stress-mark alone. 

The choice of symbols for the phonemes of any given language is 
always debatable, and in itself relatively unimportant. Bloomfield’s 

transcription of English I find very satisfactory. The habits fostered 
’ by English orthography are so bad, that one must break with them 
sooner or later; and I cannot sympathise with the objections to such 
writings as man [men], or sun [son]. On the other hand it is a matter of 
great importance to recognise that the selection of symbols is for each 
language an independent problem. The fact that [p] has been used for 
a certain phoneme in English must be no bar to its use in transcribing 
French or Menomini, even tho the sounds for which it will be used are 
noticeably different in all three languages. This will be generally con- 
ceded, and yet it is an exact parallel to the use of [e] both in English 
[men] and French [det] to which exception is taken. 

Our striving for an illusion of accuracy (cf. LANGUAGE 3.126) has led 
us to attach an exaggerated importance to the precise sounds of a 
language. Kent is of the opinion that Bloomfield should either have 
employed, as far as material circumstances permit, separate symbols 
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for each shade of sound, so that any language cited in the book could be 
read by anyone with a pronunciation like (at least passably like) a 
native; or, if he wished to record phonemes alone, should have given for 
each language a phonetic description of its phonemes and a list of their 
automatic variations. I am in complete disagreement. For the first 
alternative should be substituted, on the principle enunciated in the 
paragraph already quoted, a request for phonographic records. Infor- 
mation of the sort desired in the second alternative is to be sought in 
the descriptive grammars of the languages involved. Bloomfield’s 
book does not aim at imparting a native-like pronunciation of any 
language, and it is intelligible whether one possesses such ability or not. 
Kent denies this. Of Menomini [nene:hkan] he says: ‘Unless we know 
whether the e-phonemes are approximately those of English or those of 
French we are left floundering.’ 

Let us test this. We are told (219) that [nene:h] makes its plural 
[nene :hkan], [wi:ki:h] makes [wi:ki:hsan], etc. Bloomfield points out 
that the facts can be described in two ways. (1) Taking the singular 
as the basic form, the plural is made by adding a consonant (there 
are five possibilities) and the suffix [-an]; there will then be need of five 
lists to show which word adds which consonant. (2) Taking as basic 
the included forms [nene:hk-], [wi:ki:hs-], etc., the plural is formed 
by the addition of [-an], the singular with zero suffix and observance of 
the rules for permitted finals. The latter method, which requires no 
list, is simpler and more natural. This I fancy I can understand, altho 
my pronunciation of Menomini is as bad as bad can be. The preceding 
paragraph in Bloomfield’s book deals in somewhat similar fashior with 
German constructions such as ['gra:s] :['gra:zen] but ['Spa:s] : 
['Spa:sen]. Can it be maintained that one’s ability to follow the 
argument depends upon the correctness of his pronunciation of German 
vowels? To take another example, no one who reads this would flounder 
in a morphologic or syntactic discussion because it used as English 
examples: Enroughity is coming—The Enroughities are coming. Yet 
few of my readers can, I am sure, pronounce these examples correctly; 
and those who can probably secured the necessary information in a 
rather accidental way. In eastern Virginia there is said to be a family 
whose name is pronounced ['dabi] and written Enroughity. Whether 
the family is mythical or not, I do not know; but from boyhood I have 
been acquainted with two stories about them. One attempts to explain 
aitiologically the curious difference between the written and the oral 
form of the name; the other ascribes a military disaster to the inability 
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of an officer from South Carolina to find the ['dabi 'rowd] on his map. 
That is sufficient attestation for the forms. A reader who pronounced 
[*en'rofiti], or anything else, could follow the supposed discussion as 
well as if he had said [' dabi]. 

In one important point Iam in agreement with Kent against Bloom- 
field: the latter’s transcription of Greek seems bad. Bloomfield (89- 
90) lays down excellent principles: for languages that use alphabets 
other than the Latin citation in the traditional form is to be deplored; 
we must have recourse either to transliteration or transcription, and for 
most linguistic purposes transcription is preferable. His square brack- 
ets seem to promise a transcription of Greek; but on examination their 
contents prove to be a transliteration, or something between the two. 

As :. transliteration it must be criticised for not showing a one-to-one 
correspondence between the alphabets, iota being represented both by 
7 and j, upsilon by u andw. This comes, no doubt, from a crossing with 
the idea of transcription. As transcription his practise seems open to 
still greater criticism. His position, as I understand it, is that, if the 
Greek writing is phonemic, a transliteration of it will be phonemic also. 
Granted. But a transcription reached in this way may still be bad as 
distorting the pattern of the language. When Bloomfield symbolises 
a phoneme as [ej] the whole practise of his book suggests that the 
digraph stands for a compound phoneme; when we find other phonemes 
represented by [aj], [oj], we naturally infer that [ej] belongs in a series 
with them. But, on the ordinary view of Greek pronunciation (and 
Bloomfield has, I believe, no desire to dispute it), the phoneme [ej] has an 
entirely different position in the pattern, being paired with [e] as [i:] 
is with [i], or [a:] with [a]. Under these conditions [e:] would seem the 
only satisfactory transcription. The case of [ow] is somewhat similar, 
for it is not in a series with [aw], [ew]. The matter is more complicated, 
because the [o:] that once contrasted with [o] as did [e:] with [e], etc., 
had by classic times passed into a sound that may be represented best 
as [u:]. This in turn forces the use of other symbols (say [ii] and [ii:]) 
for the vowels written with upsilon. Bloomfield’s best course would 
have been, in my opinion, to cite Greek forms in transliteration accom- 
panied by transcription: emi [e:'mi], génous ['genu:s]. 

It may be argued that symbols can represent whatever they are 
defined as representing. The principle is excellent, but there are limits 
to its application. These were recognized years ago, LANGUAGE 3.124 
(1927), by Bloomfield and myself; and in his book Bloomfield has kept 
within these limits except in the present instance. At least I can recall 
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no example of, say, [p] for a voiced velar spirant, [x] for a vowel, or a 
digraph for a non-compound phoneme. The present inconsistency is 
not harmless: if one attempts to describe the phonetic structure of 
Greek, as Bloomfield has described (130ff.) that of English, the tran- 
scription will, as pointed out in the last paragraph, prove confusing. 

There is no occasion to speak of the impersonal intent of these remarks, 
Kent has said all that is needed on that topic. 

G. M. Bo..ine 


Die Adjektive auf -.wos. Ein Beitrag zur griechischen Wortbil- 
dung. Pp. 124, and a folding chart. By Cart ARBENz. Tiibingen: 
H. Laupp Jr., 1933. (Ziirich Dissertation.) 

The author, following Wackernagel and Schwyzer, rejects the view 
that the Greek adjectives in -.wos are genetically connected with Skt. 
and Lith. adjj. in -ima-, and seeks their start in Greek itself. Among 
those in Homer and Hesiod, he says (and we shall not contradict him), 
that Gdxiuos, Kvdiuos, Paidiuos, and xa\d\cuos make the impression of 
being the oldest: now all these have the familiar stem in -7-, used in 
nominal compounds of an archaic type. The attached -mo- must 
therefore represent the second element of a compound; this is seen in 
the nickname Alkimos (Il. 19.392; 24.474, 574) = Alkimedon (Il. 16.197), 
Kudimos = Kudimakhos (this pair attested later), etc. These nick- 
names were easily used as adjectives, especially xié.uos for kvdpds, patdiyos 
for da.dpos; note that in Homer they never have distinctive feminine 
endings, and that they were always used freely as personal names. 

From this starting point, the author develops the formation of the 
other adjectives with this termination, skilfully using the semantic 
groupings as the main factor in its spread. Numerous new etymologies 
of individual words and new interpretations of passages arefound. The 
chart at the end of the dissertation presents to the eye the extension of 
the suffix. 

The work does credit to the author, and to Prof. Manu Leumann, 
under whose direction the studies were made. It forms another testi- 
mony that linguistic scholars have in the past been too prone to assign a 
primitive Indo-European origin to many features of morphology which 
did in reality develop only in the separate languages; cf. Chantraine’s 
Histoire du Parfait Grec, and my review in Lana. 3.2024. 

Rouanp G. Kent 
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Die vorgeschichtliche Betonung der germanischen Substantiva und 
Adiectiva. Pp. xi + 232. By CHaries CiypE BarsBer. Indogerm. 
Bibliothek 3. 12. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1932. 

This monograph represents a very thoro and comprehensive compila- 
tion for the various Germanic languages of the substantival and adjecti- 
val forms in which voiced and unvoiced spirants occur. The author’s 
purpose is to determine within these prescribed limits the relative 
frequency with which Verner’s Law occurred, i.e., in how far the original 
IE accent rested upon the vowel preceding the spirant in question or not. 

The nouns and adjectives are arranged according to the conventional 
categories of declension; a PG form is postulated for each class of words 
and cognate forms in the other IE languages are given. 

The monograph constitutes a very useful reference book for consulta- 
tion on this subject; but the author has not succeeded in giving us any- 
thing new, nor has he rendered the subject any distinct service (aside 
from a useful tabulation). 

The work suffers from one fundamental weakness: it does not take 
into sufficient consideration the possibility of secondary developments 
which may vitiate the supposition that Verner’s Law was here operative. 
To be sure, in some cases the author admits the presence of secondary 
influences (cf. the ) in Goth. daups ()), over against West Germ. *din OS 


déd, due to the ) in daupus, 130). The author admits that Thurneysen’s 
Law of Dissimilation in Gothic makes it impossible to draw any con- 
clusion from the Gothic as to the position of the IE accent in the case of 
the suffixes -dpu- : -ddu- (37-8), -ibd- : -idd- (63-4), but denies this 
secondary influence in the case of -axa- : -aza- (131): ‘Das Gotische 
(und in einem Fall das Althochdeutsche) hat hier gewohnlich das 


stimmlose x, was auf Betonung der vorletzten Silbe hinweist... ’. 
He has accordingly derived (133), e.g., the Goth. form bairgahei from a 
PG berzaxa-, but an original -x- is here just as uncertain as an original 
-b- in suffix syllables containing an initial sonant (cf. Streitberg, Got. 
Elementarb. 5-6 § 117, 4; IF 14. 494 ff.). 

Again the author postulates (148) two PG forms dasja : bazja ‘Beere’ 
in order to account for the -s- in Goth. basi over against the -r- in North 
and West Germ.: ON ber, OS beri, OE berige, OHG beri. 

Here again a secondary development (and not a difference in the 
position of the IE accent) may account for s : r; PG -sj- after a vowel 
may have remained unchanged in Gothic, but become in North and 
West Germ. -2j- > -rj- (cf. Hermann Collitz, Das Schwache Prateritum 
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187). At least, Collitz’ theory should have been taken into consid- 
eration. 

In connection with secondary influences the author has failed to 
recognize one very important factor, viz. the possibility that in the 
positive form of adjectives a voiceless spirant does not prove that this 
form in PG had a voiceless spirant and therefore represented 
‘Anfangsbetonung’. 

The IE adjective usually had ‘Endbetonung’ in the positive form but 
‘Anfangsbetonung’ in the comparative. This original status is repre- 
sented, e.g., by Goth. jungs : jahiza. Wherever the positive form in 
Germ. contained a voiceless spirant (cf. Goth. hauhs, OHG héh) it is 
possible to assume with Hirt (Indogerm. Gram. 5, Der Akzent. §70) 
that the voiceless spirant was due to analogy with the comparative form 
(cf. Goth. hauhs : hauhiza, OHG hoh : hohiro) and therefore that the 
PG form of the positive was xau3a (not xauxa as Barber [119] postu- 
lates). This assumption is favored, as Hirt points out, by the ON 
form haugr which represents a substantivized form of the adjective, lit. 
‘the high thing’ > ‘mound, grave’. 

Whether Hirt’s theory is correct or not, it is plausible enough to 
deserve recognition (5, in the author’s summary of Verner’s Law). 

Furthermore, it should be mentioned that the PG accent does not 
always accord with the IE accent as postulated from the evidence 
furnished by the other IE languages (cf. Hirt, op. cit. §73). 

It is to be expected that among these many etymologies which the 
author offers, some must be considered wrong or at least doubtful. 

The following etymologies I consider incorrect: 

Goth. [filu-]deisei (8, 183) from a stem dis f. ‘Einsicht’. Goth. filu- 
deisez is for earlier filu-*leisez (cf. lais, laisjan) with dissimilation 1 : 1 > 
L: d (ef. A. Holtzmann, Ad. Gr. 1. 1. 44; Conrad Hoffmann, Germ. 8. 2; 
Carl Marstrander, Festskrift til Hjalmer Falk 293 ff.; NTS 4. 421 f.). 

For Goth. *[ga-]kunps in uf gakunpai (L 3.23), which the author trans- 
lates by ‘von der Geburt’, he postulates a PG [3a-]kunpi ‘Geburt’ (25). 
The author assumes that the Goth. word gakunpai represents (with 
grammatical change of ) > d) the same stem as in -kunds ‘born of’ > 
‘kind of’, Goth. airpa-kunds, ON troll-kundr, etc. But the two words 
(Goth. ga-kunp-ai : -kunds) are not related; ga-kunp-ai belongs to 
kunnan, kunpa, kunps, Lat. co-gni-tio, co-gn-osco ‘know’ (uf gakunpoi = 
‘when he became known’), whereas -kunds belongs to Lat. genitus, gigno, 
gens, ete. ‘be born’ (ef. Collitz, Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, 
Language Monographs 7. 69, 81). 
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For Goth. [ga-]kunds the author postulates (29) a PG kundi. Goth. 
gakunds is, as the author says, a ti-abstract to the verb gakunnan sik 
‘sich unterordnen’, but the fact that it has no equivalent in the other 
Germ. languages points towards its secondary (specifically Goth.) 
origin after the pattern of gamunds : gamunan (cf. Collitz, op. cit. 70). 

Doubtful are the following etymologies: 

Germ. pezna (ON-OS-OE pegn, OHG degan) is referred (83) to Gr. 
rexvov, Skr. tdkman- (the orthodox etymology). But since Germ. 
pezna is never applied to a child but always to a mature young man 
(capable of military service) it is better to regard this word as the sub- 
stantivized form of the past participle of the verb *ixan ‘to thrive, 
grow’ (cf. Heliand 253, theorna githigan ‘a mature woman’). See 
Collitz, Pamphlet of the Johns Hopkins Phil. Assoc. 1916-17. 33. 

ON troll is referred (116) to a PG truzla. But it could just as well go 
back to a PG trod-la, cf.*trudan (Goth. trudan : ON troda) ‘to tread, press, 
trample’ (cf. das Alpdriicken). See Sievers, IF 4. 339; Streitberg, Urgerm. 
Grm. 141. 

Whether initial Goth. Jl- deserves priority over North and West Germ. 
fl- in Goth. blauhs : ON flugr, OE flyge, etc. (20, 23), as our author con- 
tends, is not certain (cf. Noreen, Urgerm. Lautlehre §54, Anm.; Ernst 
Zupitza, Die germ. Gutturale 131). 

Of all the Germ. languages the ON has been treated the least 
satisfactorily. 

One point in question pertains to the ON examples containing ): d 
and f which may represent either voiced or unvoiced spirants. Whether 
the spirant in question goes back to an original voiced or unvoiced 
spirant can be best determined by a comparison with the West Germ. 
languages. If here a variance between voiced and unvoiced spirant 
occurs, it is fruitless to add the ON example, ef. the author’s query (115) 
as to original / or d in ‘an. skeid n. (b ? d? ), as. skéth (b) Unterschied, 
mhd. scheit f. (d)’. Similarly if the ON word containing these spirants 
in question has no West Germ. equivalents, we can draw no conclusion 
as to the nature (voiced or unvoiced) of the original spirant, especially 
when (as in the case of rafr (75), for which the author postulates a PG 
rafa) the Goth. equivalent is lacking. 

On the other hand, wherever the West Germ. examples agree—espe- 
cially when they are in conformity with the Gothic—it is reasonably 
certain that the ON spirant goes back to the same spirant as does the 
West Germ. and therefore the ON example should not be omitted; cf. 
ulfr (f = 6 < *f)—omitted (76) under wulfa altho the ON f here must go 
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back to an original f, as represented in Goth. wulfs, OE-OS wulf, OHG- 
OF ris. wolf. 

ON words, not containing the ambiguous characters ) : d and f, are 
also occasionally omitted (to mention one example, ON gz under akwesjé 
‘Axt’, 139). 

ON kvisl is referred (51) to a PG twislé instead of to 3a-twislé (*3a-t- > 
*gt-> k-). See Heusler, Aisl. Elementarb.? §125, Anm.; also my article, 
LANG. 6. 257. 

The author seems to think that compensative vowel lengthening 
took place in ON before dr < nnr, inasmuch as he has regularly provided 
the vowel before dr with the sign for lengthening, cf. munnr, midr (73); 
gunnr, gidr (135); unnr, tidr (140). 

The author postulates (69) a PG luxsa (as an s-extension of luxa) but 
without giving the historical examples (OHG luhs, OS-OE loz). 

Under the 6n-stems with ‘Endbetonung’ (182) there has been omitted 
PG mizdon (cf. Gr. ui060s). 

The book is provided with an excellent word index (184-232). There 
are very few misprints. The most disturbing are na for an (17, 3 lines 
from bottom); x for h in Goth. plauxs (23); z for 3 in swalza (82) and 
prezila (83). 

In conclusion it may be said that there is absolutely no evidence that 
in PG the ‘Endbetonung’ caused a (secondary) weakening of the vowel 
preceding the spirant in question (cf. saiban : sauddn, xdsan : xazdn, 
uénpjo : undjo’, etc.). Wherever alow grade vowel with ‘Endbetonung’ 
occurs in PG this is a result of the original IE conditions, and is not due 
to a (secondary) PG weakening of the vowel in unstressed position. 
Therefore it is misleading when the author postulates (148, 153) under 
the same heading with ‘schwankende Betonung’ the two adjectival forms 
with a different radical vowel ‘séxwnja ahd. sani : sezwnja g. stuns’. 

We have here to do with a different ablaut grade of the radical vowel, 
which has not necessarily anything to do with accent. Therefore these 
two words should be listed separately; s€xwnja with ‘Anfangsbetonung’ 
and sezwnja with ‘Endbetonung’. Otherwise the reader is to infer that 
the difference in the radical vowel (as well as in the spirant x : 3) was due 
to the original accent and not to the original difference in ablaut. 
Whatever the relation was between Ablaut vowel and accent in IE, the 
fact remains that we have in the case of PG séxwnja : sezwnja a differ- 
ent ablaut vowel, just as in the verbal forms séxwanon inf.: séz3wim 1. 
pers. pret. plur. (which can hardly be listed under the same stem with 
‘schwankende Betonung’). 
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We may ask why if in PG the ‘Endbetonung’ caused a lenition of the 
spirant in question, it did not in equal measure affect the preceding 
vowel. Evidently the Germ. tendency for unstressed vowels to suffer 
weakening did not set in until after the accent had become fixed. Ver- 
ner’s Law proves that in Germ. the consonants (spirants) were affected 
by conditions of accent long before this was the case with vowels, a 
fact which the author might well have mentioned (5) at the conclusion 
of his summary of Verner’s Law. 

ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT 


A ‘Plantaire’ in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary Taken from 
a French Manuscript of the XIVth Century: Introduction and 
Text. Pp. 211. By Sister Mary Auperta Savorz. Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1933. 

This dissertation contains, in its introduction, a useful summary of 
what has been done in the study of this long compilation, called by the 
editor ‘French Manuscript 12483’ (Bibliothéque Nationale, as we learn 
later, 32). Its probable date is discussed, as well as the small amount 
of information that may be gleaned concerning the author of the portion 
designated ‘plantaire’, a term modelled on bestiaire and lapidaire, genres 
incidentally found in close proximity to the poem under discussion in 
the manuscript; they treat, like the plantaire, the symbolic aspects of 
the physical properties of beasts, birds and stones with special referennce 
to the Virgin. 

Generally speaking, great care has been taken to keep the presentation 
lucid and simple. There are times, however, when too much elementary 
material has been allowed to enter. A dissertation of this character 
would be read by people who do not need to be told (18) the date of the 
‘Grant mal fist Adam’, the reasons for the anonymity of the Middle 
Ages, especially in pious writings (13), or that a word frequently rimes 
with itself in Old French poetry. ‘The space so used, and a good deal 
more, might well have been devoted to more thorough treatment of the 
language and versification; so long a text is deserving of more than 
a scant two pages. It would have been of distinct interest to know 
whether verses 105-6, 107-8 were meant to rime (cf. 51), and something 
could well have been said concerning the rime of a Latin and French 
word with the idea of noting whether there is anything to be added to 
the existing literature. A comparison of the versification of this author 
with others in the same manuscript might not have been amiss, especially 
in the matter of hiatus, irregularity of versification, and alternate riming. 
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There is some question in the mind of the present reviewer as to the 
advantage of a ‘paleographic edition’ (the expression is the editor’s), 
where but one manuscript is involved. In this case, the consistency of 
the policy adopted may be open to question. If, as is declared (30), 
‘words or parts of words that are missing in the manuscript have been 
placed in square brackets’ and ‘this reconstruction of the text has been 
attempted only where I felt certain of the elements to be restored’, it 
means that emendation has been resorted to, which, however conserva- 
tive, is nevertheless emendation. Why not go a bit further and use 
judicious punctuation, so that one may face a text not too difficult to 
read? On page 48, v. 96, sespant might well have been written s’espant 
without harm. As far as emendations are concerned, these could have 
been clearly indicated by some typographic device and some of them 
explained in the notes. We are inclined, in this respect, to agree with 
P. Collomp (La critique des textes 121) that the departure from the 
strict conception of a diplomatic reprint means, to a degree, a ‘travail de 
conjecture’, but one that is ‘scientifique certes et non pas arbitraire’. 
With all these observations, it is well to add that the reproduction of an 
important and interesting text is a service to be appreciated, as is also 
the correction of Raynaud’s inexactitudes, which occur in a number of 
selections published in Romania 14. Where, as is stated (29), Raynaud 
‘modernized’ the spelling of the text this reviewer fails to see; it seems 
indeed that he simply strove for a readable text, along the lines indicated 
above. 

There is a query to be made as to the editor’s interpretation (10) of 
the following passage: 


Que que ie die de vilain 

Iai souuent mengie de leur pain 
A Berron et en Tardenois 

En ai trouve moult de courtois 


apropos of which she says: ‘In speaking of his travels, he mentions 
having met many bad people, but also many good ones’. It seems 
doubtful, from the text, whether vilain and courtois can be adequately 
interpreted by such general quaiifications as ‘good’ and ‘bad’. It is 
true that we can only conjecture, froin the passage itself and the absence 
of context. 


A. H. Scuutz 
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Introduction to the Phonology of the Bantu Languages: being the 
English version of ‘Grundrisz einer Lautlehre der Bantusprachen’. 
Pp. 248. By Cart Mernuor, translated, revised and enlarged in col- 
laboration with the author and Dr. ALICE WERNER by N. J. v. WARMELO. 
Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, Ernst Vohsen, 1932. 

The first chapter of this work deals with speech-sounds in general 
and their representation. The author seems to have a good understand- 
ing of the formation of sounds, but his discussion of them might be 
improved. A complete account of speech-sounds should begin with the 
statement that they may be either respirate or irrespirate (non-respi- 
rate), the so-called clicks of certain languages of South Africa being 
examples of irrespirate sounds. Instead of this the author discusses 
clicks in §4 under the heading point of articulation. In §1 we read: 
‘English th. . . this sound’ and in §3: ‘English sh, th, p. These 
sounds we call voiceless’, as if our th always meant a single voiceless 
sound. From the list of symbols defined in §8 it is clear that Meinhof 
is acquainted with the variable value of English th, so the statements 
just quoted must be ascribed to carelessness, not ignorance. 

In §3 we read: ‘Many vowels are frequently very much shortened, 
sometimes to such a degree that they are no longer voiced but only 
whispered. Such change often affects a final vowel and leads to its 
disappearance before a word beginning with a vowel’. This implies, 
wrongly, that whispering is a function of duration. There is no reason 
for thinking that whispering accounts for such developments as French. 
Vune < illa ina, l'autre < lo *altro. 

In §4 the author introduces his symbols for bilabial fricatives, namely 
f and v with printed underlines. These symbols are highly unpractical, 
not only because they require specially cast or patcht-up types but 
because of causing confusion in script. A written uaderline is under- 
stood by printers not as meaning a printed underline but as calling for 
a special kind of print; so that in order to get a printed underline it is 
necessary to write out instructions wherever it occurs, or else go to the 
trouble of using ink of a different color. The author uses an acute 
accent, over low letters and after high ones, to represent consonants of 
the palatal class. He also uses the same mark to indicate stress. The 
result is confusing: d is strest a, 7 is palatal n (Spanish 7), d’ is palatal d 
(Bohemian a’), n’ is strest n. This unfortunate muddle should be 
avoided by using other letters, such as c, ¢, \, 7 and ¢, to represent the 
palatals. 
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In §6 we read: 


In Bantu it is often very difficult to distinguish tremulants (r-sounds) from 
similar sounds without tremulation, as the pronunciation varies greatly. It is 
therefore advisable to regard the tremulatory character of such sounds, which 
generally seems important to Europeans, as a secondary matter and to write with 
r only the sounds with strong aspiration and tremulation. Sounds with a slight 
tremulation are better classed in Bantu as /-sounds. The most important thing 
about the /-sounds is the voicing. 


Tremulation of r is not important in English; on the contrary the use 
of a trilled r in English is distinctly artificial, dialectal, or foren. I can- 
not imagine how Meinhof got the idea that strong aspiration is a regular 
feature of r-sounds; it is certainly a wrong idea. And it seems wrong to 
call sounds with slight tremulation /-sounds. If any I-like sound occurs 
with tremulation, as seems to be the case in Korean according to my 
hearing of a native’s utterance, I think it would be better to call ita 
lateralized r. It is a mistake to think that voicing is an essential feature 
of l-sounds. French has a voiceless or whispered / in the pausal forms 
of such words as oncle, peuple, simple. 

The author uses a macron to mark vowel-length, and the same mark 
is used (9) to indicate the quality of consonants called emfatic in Arabic 
grammars. Literary Arabic recognizes only four such sounds, emfatic 
s,z,t,d. But I understand that spoken Arabic possesses also emfatic n 
andl. In Meinhof’s notation emfatic n would be written with a macron; 
but he also uses » with a macron for long n (160). It cannot be said 
that he has fulfilled his announced intention (1) of using a notation that 
is as systematic as possible. 

In §8 the author defines a considerable number of his fonetic symbols. 
Open o is said to be like oin ox orainall. This would be misleading for 
the numerous Americans who use an a-sound in oz; and I suspect it is 
misleading for Britons too. Without knowing very much about the 
matter, I suspect that the open o-sounds of Bantu are generally as close 
as the a of all, or rather closer, and not like the extremely open vowel of 
British ox. A better key-word for such a sound would be French or. 
Meinhof defines close o as being nearly like the 00 of moor. German 00 
or French eau would indicate the sound properly; the oo of English 
moor is commonly about the same as the 00 of foot, which Meinhof gives 
rightly as an illustration of open wu. 

On page 11 the author gives a table of the commonest Bantu conso- 
nants and consonant-groups. At the left we find the following divisions, 
together with some compounds that need not be mentioned: velars, 
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laterals, palatals, cerebrals, alveolars, dentals, dentilabials, bilabials. 
This reminds me of the Oxford tradesman who is said to have displayed 
a signboard inscribed ‘University, family and pork butcher’. The 
author ought to know that the division of laterals is a matter of form 
and does not belong among place-divisions. His list of laterals includes 
only four simple sounds: lateral ¢, lateral d, lateral s, (which may be 
called a voiceless fricative 1), lateral z (which may be called a fricative 
l); and it excludes the ordinary /-sounds, which are tabulated wrongly 
as fricatives. This is amazing, but there is something even worse: the 
r-sounds are tabulated as being merely voiceless /-sounds. This strange 
treatment of | and r harmonizes with the queer statements quoted above, 
but it fails to harmonize with reality. Oral consonants may properly 
be divided into occlusives (Meinhof’s plosives), vibrants, fricatives and 
what may be called strictives (non-fricative continuants). The ordi- 
nary /-sounds of German, English and Spanish are lateral strictives, not 
fricatives American English r is commonly a strictive. The r-sounds 
of German, English, and Spanish are mainly voiced, except that German 
r (especially velar r) may become more or less voiceless in contact with 
a voiceless sound. 

In §9, under the heading Change in Language we read: ‘Thus if a 
tendency should arise to aspirate k, t, p in a language, it means that k, 
t, p, wherever they occur, will be aspirated.’ This is evidently wrong. 
In English there is a general tendency to aspirate voiceless consonants 
(fricatives and occlusives). But before weak-strest vowels the aspira- 
tion is very weak and may in careless speech disappear entirely, so that 
the consonant may even become voiced between voiced sounds; thus in 
American English a sound similar to the single-flap r of Castilian caro 
sometimes replaces t before a weak vowel. Newsboys sometimes shout 
paper with 6 (bilabial v) instead of the second p. And where an 
occlusive stands just before another occlusive, it regularly lacks aspira- 
tion in English: a fact which I believe is equally true of German and the 
Scandinavian tongues. 

Chapter 2 deals with Ur-Bantu. The author begins with a discussion 
of historic relationships in Indo-European. He makes a strange state- 
ment about Romanic: ‘If therefore an attempt should be made to re- 
construct Latin out of the modern Romance languages, it is only the 
vocabulary that would be more or less exactly reconstructed, while the 
forms of the conjugations and declinations would hardly emerge at all.’ 
It is true that the declension-endings of Latin have been greatly re- 
duced; but a large number of verb-forms have been kept with slight 
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changes in Italian and Spanish. We can reconstruct, from French, 
Italian, and Spanish, the present tense of late Latin as canto, cantas, 
cantat, cantamos, *cantates, cantant; and similarly the forms of six other 
tenses with almost the same amount of accuracy. 

Meinhof assumes that the sound-system of Ur-Bantu lackt voiceless 
fricatives. I find it hard to believe that the sound s was lacking. Is it 
not more likely that an ancient s existed and has been lost, as has hap- 
pened in southern Dravidian? 

In the author’s representation of Ur-Bantu sounds he sometimes 
departs from the system establisht in the first chapter of the book. 
Thus close 7 and close u are transcribed with a subscript dot in chapter 1, 
but with a circumflex in chapter 2. Palatals or palatalized consonants 
are markt with an acute accent in chapter 1, but with a printed under- 
line in chapter 2. This multiplication of symbols seems needless and 
unreasonable. If the system of chapter 1 is worth using, why not use it? 

In §14 we read: ‘Every syllable in Bantu consists of a consonant fol- 
lowed by a vowel. It is improbable that initial vowels occurred origi- 
nally.’ The first of these statements is contradicted by numerous word- 
forms which, according to Meinhof’s transcriptions, begin with vowels 
in Zulu, Swahiliand Konde. The second statement seems unreasonable, 
and is practically contradicted by what Meinhof says in §22: ‘We shall 
in such cases have to content ourselves with provisionally assuming an 
Ur-Bantu root beginning with a vowel.’ 

Chapter 3 explains the general principles followed by the author in 
dealing with the fonology of a Bantu language. Chapters 4-8 discuss 
the fonology of Pedi, Zulu, Swahili, Konde, Kongo. Chapter 9 is 
headed classification of the Bantu languages, but we are told that this is 
however something that ‘we are unfortunately not yet in a position to 
give.’ Chapter 10 gives a list of common Ur-Bantu roots, withthe 
forms found for each in several of the Bantu tongues. At the end of 
the book is a linguistic map of southern Africa. 

I cannot undertake to criticize Meinhof’s general theories of fonology; 
to do that thoroly would require a profound knowledge of Bantu such 
as is probably possest by few persons other than those named on the 
titlepage. Nevertheless I cannot help feeling that a few of the assumed 
root-forms are unreasonable. Thus I find *mua as the assumed basis 
for nwa, nwa, hwa, fio, mwa, meaning ‘drink’. It seems hardly likely 
that the author is right in assuming (14) a change of mw thru “ij to 7. 
It would be more reasonable to assume a root of some such form as 
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*inua or *niwa, with the developments n < in (orn < nt), % < in (or 
nm < ni), and mw < nw. A basis *inua seems to be required for the 
Bantu words for ‘mouth’, ana, ano, ena, na, no, nu, nuo, nua, nwa, mwa, 
fa, no, ru, hua, fiwa; it may be suspected that these words are radically 
the same as those for ‘drink’. Meinhof assumes *mwele as the basis of 
words for ‘hair’ beginning with n or 7: here likewise it seems more 
reasonable to suppose that the basis began with zn or nz rather than with 
m. The basis assumed for ‘four’ is *na. From the forms nne, ine, ne, 
NN1, ini, Nt, fa, he, fi, nna, ina, ena, I should think that we might well 
assume a basis *mina connected with the equivalent mz of Sudanic 
tongues; *mina could have developt to ina thru *wina, and ina seems to 
represent a nearer basis for most of the Bantu forms. 

In chapter 9 we read: “The fact also that a verb “to come” is used to 
form the future does not necessarily prove any relationship, since 
French for instance also makes use of venir for a similar purpose.’ I 
think this would be news to most Frenchmen. When I learned French, 
venir was used to form an immediate past (elle vient de chanter = sie hat 
soeben gesungen), not a future. 

The English of the book is generally good, but rarely the German 
original seems to show thru. I suspect a mistranslation of bez at the 
top of page 4 in the frase shape of the cavity at each vowel: I should say 


for each vowel. At the top of page 20 economical moments is used for 
economic elements or economic features. 


Epwin H. Tutte 


Grammatik der Kate-Sprache in Neuginea. Pp. 175. By G. Pil- 
hofer, Missionar. Berlin: Verlag von Dietrich Reimer, 1933. (Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen 14.) 

North of Torres Strait, in the southern and eastern part of New Guinea 
and on adjoining islands, there projects into the Melanesian area a region 
of unrelated languages which are known as Papuan. Off to the north- 
east, on the northern part of Halmahera, the largest of the Spice Islands 
(and not so far, then, from the Philippines), the Malayan (Indonesian) 
area is broken by a group of unrelated dialects; these too are known as 
Papuan. 


1G. Ferrand in A. Meillet et M. Cohen, Les langues du monde, Paris 1924 (Col- 
lection linguistique publiée par la Société de linguistique de Paris 16), 456 ff.; W. 
Schmidt, Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, Heidelberg 1926 (Kul- 
turgeschichtliche Bibliothek 1.5), 148 ff. 
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Only a fraction of what has been written about these languages is 
accessible to me; it is safe to say that they are extremely diverse.” 
The languages which are called Papuan do not form a family, but repre- 
sent, rather, one of those mysterious regions whose population is divided 
into small groups of different and unrelated speech. 

The task for linguistics is obvious; its performance can only be delayed 
by facile assertations of relationship. Relationship, where it exists, can 
be discovered only through faithful study. The mere collection of the 
facts is an enormous task, and to present them without distortion 
requires great skill. 

A relevantly ordered grammar of one of these languages, such as 
Pilhofer now gives us, is therefore a most welcome gift to our science. 
Kate is evidently a complicated language; yet Pilhofer’s account is 
always clear and readable. Of the many interesting features, one per- 
haps, deserves mention even in a brief review. The verb is conjugated 
for number and person of an animate actor, by means of suffixes: lo- 
kopa? I take, lo-kome? thou takest, lo-ka? he takes, lo-ngopien they take, 
and soon. If there is an animate goal-object, this appears bsiween the 
stem and the actor-suffix: yetsi?-nu-ngopien they protect me, netsi?-gu- 
ygopiey they protect thee, and so on. There are two sets of such 
goal-forms, one accusative and the other dative. These goal-forms, 
however, are identical, in all inflections but the third person sing- 
ular, with a pair of independent verbs meaning, respectively, to strike 
and to give to: (jane) nu-ngopien they strike me, (jane) gu-ngopien they 
strike thee, and so on.’ 

In Volume 17 of the Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen Pilhofer 
has published some colloquial material, and in book form (Neuendet- 
telsau, 1931) a vocabulary; I have seen neither of these. One can only 
hope that Pilhofer will give us also a collection of texts, as copious as 
possible, for this, more than anything else, acquaints us with a language. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


2 See the list of words for bird, ear, eye, hand, water in 75 Papuan languages 
given by S. H. Ray in Festschrift Meinhof [Hamburg 1927], 377 ff. 
3 P. 38 ff. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


Pau W. CarHaRrT, a member of the Linauistic SocieTy oF AMERICA 
from 1929 on, died in Springfield, Massachusetts, on October 27, 1933. 

The following account is drawn from a notice by Miles L. Hanley, 
in Dialect Notes 7.364: In 1900 Mr. Carhart joined the staff of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, and later was made Managing Editor 
and a Director of the G. & C. Merriam Company. Since 1909 he had 
been in full charge of the department of pronunciation for the Webster 
Dictionaries. His training, first under Lounsbury at Yale, and later 
under Sweet and Vietor, together with his own common sense, made it 
clear to him that his function was to record, not to form, usage. Accord- 
ingly, by means of questionnaires sent to hundreds of educated persons, 
he collected a great body of opinion. But he never reached his decision 
merely by counting noses; he exercised, and wisely, his proper privilege 
of discrimination in interpreting and evaluating the opinions of his 
authorities. 

The friends of Paul Carhart know their feeling of personal loss in his 
death, and will remember him as a generous, modest, friendly, and 
keenly intelligent scholar, whose place cannot easily be filled. But the 
general public, who never heard of him, will probably never know how 
much he enters into their daily lives. They will continue to ask, ‘What 
does the dictionary say?’ In the dependence of Americans on the 
dictionary is surely to be found one of the principal causes for the relative 
uniformity of American pronunciation; and probably no contemporary 
person has played a larger part in establishing this uniformity, than 
Paul Carhart. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED to the reports of the Secretary and the Treas- 
urer, which form part of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting printed 
in this issue of LancuaGE. The year 1933 has resulted in a slight gain 
in financial resources, but also in a small yet important loss in member- 
ship and in the number of subscribing libraries. To counteract this 
loss—which in the present financial situation of scholars and of institu- 
tions of higher learning is quite natural—the members are asked not 
merely to send in their dues for 1934 promptly, but to make especial 
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efforts to secure new members and new library subscriptions. The 
cooperation of all will easily enable the Society to continue its splendid 
record of publication and other services to its members. 


THE Fottowinc New Mempers for 1933 were received into the 
Linauistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and their 
addresses and linguistic interests will be found in the List of Members 
for 1933 printed in this issue: Emil O. Forrer, James F. Rettger, Ralph 
L. Ward. The following were received before January 7, 1934, as 
members for 1934: 


Dr. Howard W. Comford, Haverford College, Haverford, Penna. 
(Classics) 

Mr. Isidore Dyen, 3025 West Berks St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Graduate 
student in Indo-European Linguistics, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 
Prof. Maro Beath Jones, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. (French 

and Italian) 
Miss Ellen Weinberg, 75 Post Ave., New York City. (Classics) 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LiNeuIsTIC Society will 
be held at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., in the Christmas vaca- 
tion of 1934, in conjunction with the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America. The exact days of the meeting will be an- 
nounced later. 


AN APPEAL FOR MORE COPY FROM THE ROMANCE FIELD 


The following paper is being circulated: 


Before renewing your subscription to Language, journal of the Linguistic 
Society of America, you may find it to your advantage to consider the following 
seven facts: 

1. About 8 articles of primary interest to the French field and 7 to Spanish 
have appeared in Language since its beginning—an average of less than 
one article a year in each field. 

2. If you bought outright all numbers of Language containing articles in your 
field, your bill would be about one-third the cost of the annual 
subscription. 

3. More than 20 articles on Hittite, or nearly 3 a year, appear in the files of 
Language. In the first number of 1933 there appeared 2 Hittite articles; 
in the second number of 1933, one so this dominating interest in Hittite 
shows no signs of abating. 
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4. Some 60 articles in all have appeare |, which are of special interest to the 
Ancient and Oriental languages—the Classics, Sanskrit, and the like; 
while the grand total of Romance articles barely reaches 15, or approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Ancient and Oriental total. 

5. There are about as many articles on Eskimo and American Indian lan- 
guages as there are on French or Spanish or English. 

6. The first 3 volumes of Language adhered rather closely to the above-men- 
tioned fields, the major linguistic fields. In the second 3 volumes the 
wandering astray began—Tibetan, Icelandic, and the like appeared. In 
the last 2 volumes diffuseness became the order of the day—African, 
Polish, Balto-Slavic, Albanian,—with the ‘“‘Ancients”’ still holding the 
dictator’s rod, however. 

7. Surveying the List of Members for 1932, we find among those who state 
their special field of interest about 60 each in Romance, Germanics, and 
English, while the Ancient and Oriental group outnumbers any of the 
Modern groups 2 to 1. As the Ancient and Oriental articles outnumber 
the Romance articles about 4 to 1, it seems that the Ancient and Oriental 
group grabs a disproportionately large number of the pages of Language 
for itself, even after acknowledging it as the dominating group. Many 
pages which should, in just proportion, belong to Romance scholars, are 
freely handed out to the obviously dominating group, the ‘‘Ancients’’. 
Yet subscriptions of Romance scholars continue to support a journal 
operated apparently for another group primarily. 


It is not possible to give the name of the author, since he has shirked 
the responsibility of signing it. In some quarters that might give rise 
to considerable comment. Here it may be dismissed with the brief 
remark: such things just aren’t done. 

Nevertheless the paper is printed because it draws attention, tho 
in a somewhat muddled fashion, to a matter that the Committee on 
Publication has regretted (LANGUAGE 9. 111), and still regrets—the 
unequal distribution of the Society’s work over different fields. This, 
of course, is due not to any choice of the editors’, but to the distribution 
of the material sent in by the members. 

Logically, to prove his point, the author should have compared not 
the number of articles printed but the number of articles declined. On 
that subject his information must be nil, or at the most extremely limited. 
The editor keeps no record of this, but believes that he has declined 
more pages of Greek than of any Romance language, and more of 
General Linguistics than of all the Romance languages together. Some 
of these articles afterwards very preperly found their place in the leading 
journals both of this country and of Europe. 

The fundamental point, however, is that all linguistic phenomena are 
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of interest to all linguists. The Society was formed to serve (LANGUAGE 
1.4) as the ‘bond of a common scientific association’, to remedy the 
then existing conditions of isolation. Of this the writer has no concep- 
tion. It is a pleasure to note that we have heard from several Romance 
scholars condemnation of his narrowness, and indignation at his con- 
duct. If his behavior leads to an increased activity in Romance lin- 
guistics, he will have done a service. 


G. M. Bourne 





PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


AT THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1933 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Washington, 
D. C., on Friday and Saturday, December 29 and 30, 1933, jointly with 
the American Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute 
of America, which met on December 27 to 29. The headquarters of the 
Society were in the Hotel Washington, where the registration office was 
placed and all sessions were held. 


Record was secured of the attendance of the following members and 
members-elect of the Society; other members were present, but failed to 
give their names to the Secretary: 


A. P. Ball, L. C. Barret, C. F. Bauer, G. Bechtel, F. R. Blake, G. M. Bolling. 

Miss E. F. Claflin, Mrs. K. H. Collitz, Miss C. C. Coulter, E. Cross. 

R. J. Deferrari, N. W. DeWitt, P. E. Dumont. 

S. Einarsson, M. B. Emeneau. 

Mrs. E. S. Fleet, E. O. Forrer. 

G. H. Genzmer, J. F. Gummere. 

Miss E. A. Hahn, H. A. Hamilton, G. Herzog, J. W. Hewitt, Miss J. W. Holt. 

M. B. Jones. 

Miss M. L. Keller, R. G. Kent, J. Kepke, H. Kurath. 

C. E. Little, G. S. Lowman. 

Miss G. H. Macurdy, H. D. Meritt, T. Michelson, C. W. E. Miller, S. Moore. 

W. A. Oldfather. 

M. Parry, C. Pharr, J. W. Poultney. 

J. F. Rettger, K. Reuning, C. C. Rice, E. Riess, H. B. Richardson, D. M. Robinson. 

R. E. Saleski, E. Sapir, E. H. Sehrt, D. B. Shumway, E. H. Sturtevant, M. 
Swadesh. 

G. L. Trager, R. W. Tucker, E. H. Tuttle. 

Miss E. Weinberg, B. L. Whorf, F. H. Wilkens, W. P. Woodman. [59] 


The joint dinner of the three Societies was held on Thursday evening 
at 7.30 o’clock, in the Rose Room of the Hotel Washington; this event 
therefore preceded the opening of the sessions of the Linguistic Society. 
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President Campbell Bonner of the Philological Association presided, and 
introduced the speakers, Mr. Wade O. Ellis, Professors Louis E. Lord 
(President of the Archaeological Institute), Lane Cooper, and Roy J. 
Deferrari, who each gave a ten-minute talk, and Professor Rhys Car- 
penter of Bryn Mawr College, who delivered an address on ‘Homer and 
the Archaeologists’. 


The luncheon of the Friends of Horace, at 12.15 o’clock on Friday, 
in the Spanish Room of the Hotel Washington, was also open to the 
members of the Linguistic Society. 


The First Session of the Linguistic Society was held jointly with the 
Philological Association on the afternoon of Friday, December 29, in 
the Sun Parlor of the Hotel Washington. President Bonner of the 
Philological Association called the meeting to order at 2.10 P.M.; 
for the later part of the session he was followed in the chair by President 
Sapir, of the Linguistic Society. About 125 persons were present at the 
session. The reading of papers was at once begun: 


Prof. Alice F. Braunlich, of Goucher College: What is Movement ézi 
defi? Discussion by E. Riess, G. M. Bolling, E. Sapir, R. G. 
Kent. 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: A Semantic 
Analysis of Phrases. Discussion by R. E. Saleski, B. L. Whorf, E. 
H. Sturtevant, M. B. Jones, M. Swadesh. 

Prof. Hermann Collitz, of the Johns Hopkins University: The Etymol- 
ogy of Latinaugur. (Read by title only.) 

Dr. Ephraim Cross, of the College of the City of New York: The Fate 
of sin the Romance Languages. Discussion by G. L. Trager, C. C. 
Rice. 

Prof. Edward F. D’Arms, of Vassar College: Literary Criticism and 
Linguistic Evidence Derived from a Study of Roman Elegy. 
Discussion by R. G. Kent, Miss E. A. Hahn, E. H. Sturtevant. 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: Light from Hittite on 
Latin Indefinites. Discussion by E. H. Sturtevant. 

Dr. Milman Parry, of Harvard University: The Traces of the Digamma 
In Ionic and Aeolic Greek. 

Dr. R. E. Saleski, of Woodridge, Va.: English Words for Different 
Forms of Stone. Discussion by J. F. Rettger, H. Kurath, M. 
Swadesh. 
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Prof. Urban T. Holmes, of the University of North Carolina: French 
Words of Oriental Origin. (Presented by title only.) 

Dr. Milman Parry, of Harvard University: Whole Formulaic Verses 
In Greek and Southslavic Verse. (Presented by title only.) 

Prof. F. R. Preveden, of the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth): Do 
Februarius, Martius, Aprilis Correspond to Lithuanian Kovas, 
Balandis, Geguzis? (Presented by title only.) 


Adjournment was taken at 4.50 P.M. 


An informal dinner was held at 6.00 P.M., in the dining-room of the 
Hotel Washington; about 45 members and guests of the Society 
participated. 


The Second Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Sun 
Parlor of the Hotel Washington, on the evening of Friday, December 29. 
President Sapir called the meeting to order at 8.20 P.M. About 70 
persons were present at the session. 


The President announced the appointment of the following Committee: 
On Nomination of Officers for 1934: C. D. Buck, Chairman; L. Bloom- 
field; E. H. Sturtevant. 


The President appointed the following Committees: 
To Audit the Accounts of the Treasurer: H. Kurath, H. B. Richardson. 
On Resolutions: Miss E. A. Hahn, R. E. Saleski. 


The reading of papers was then begun: 


Prof. Edward Sapir, of Yale University, President of the Linguistic 
Society: Consonantal Symbolism in Language. Discussion by 
H. A. Hamilton, Miss E. A. Hahn, G. L. Trager, D. B. Shumway, 
Miss E. F. Claflin, E. O. Forrer, M. B. Jones, G. Herzog. 

Dr. Herbert D. Meritt, of Yale University: The Results of a Search of 
Manuscripts for Unpublished Old English Glosses. 

Prof. E. O. Forrer, of The Johns Hopkins University and the University 
of Berlin: A New Method of Comparing Languages, and its Anthro- 
pological Results. Discussion by D. B. Shumway, H. Kurath, E. 
H. Sturtevant, G. M. Bolling, 8. Moore, E. Riess, 8. Einarsson, E. 
Sapir. 

Prof. E. H. Sturtevant, of Yale University: The Development of 
Prehistoric Latin Accented wot. 
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Prof. Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Phonetic 
and Phonemic Writing. Discussion by G. M. Bolling, D. B. 
Shumway, 8. Moore, E. Sapir, G. L. Trager, M. Swadesh. 


Adjournment was taken at 11.40 P.M. 


The Third Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Sun Parlor 
of the Hotel Washington, on the morning of Saturday, December 30. 
President Sapir called the meeting to order at 9.18 A.M. About 60 
persons were present at the session. 


By motion, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dis- 
pensed with, as they had already been printed in Language 9.104—-16. 


Professor R. J. Deferrari made a statement on behalf of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements, mentioning the fact that the three Societies 
had come to Washington of their own accord, without special invitation 
from any institution, and that the Local Committee represented the 
local membership of the Societies. 


The Secretary, Professor R. G. Kent, presented the following report, 
which was ordered to be received and filed: 


For the year 1933 the membership statistics are as follows: For the year 1932 
there were 498 members, of whom 3 died during the year: G. W. Brown, E. C. 
Hills, E. W. Hopkins; 1 (P. Barry) arranged his resignation to be effective at end 
of 1931; 33 (L. H. Allen, L. M. Brown, E. J. Bunting, J. G. Carter, A. P. Coleman, 
J. T. Curtiss, G. Danton, J. de Angulo, D. H. Fansler, S. Feist, W. Gates, J. F. 
Goodloe, G. A. Hill, W. Kirkconnell, H. Lenz, R. V. D. Magoffin, A. Maisonneuve, 
I. K. McFarlane, A. D. Menut, H. F. Muller, E. C. Parsons, W. F. Reichert, O. P. 
Rhyne, G. O. Russell, E. M. Saleski, W. P. Shepard, F. G. Speck, C. Sturgis, M. 
H. Turk, G. R. Vowles, F. M. Waterman, J. Wickersham, J. H. Woods) presented 
their resignations, effective at the end of 1932; 1 (E. Boisacq) was transferred to 
the list of Honorary Members; 20 were dropped from the membership list, as 
directed by the Constitution of the Society in the case of those who have failed 
for two years to pay the membership dues. The net membership with which the 
Society started 1933 was, therefore, 440; the new members of 1933 are 30. The 
total membership for 1933, in addition to the 22 honorary members, is accord- 
ingly 470; of these, 13 are unpaid for 1932-3 and subject to being dropped from the 
rolls at this time, and 51 are unpaid for 1933. We regretfully record the death of 
three active members in 1933: R. P. Dougherty, P. W. Carhart, A. R. Spencer. 

The library subscriptions have decreased from 147 to 140. Three libraries were 
dropped for non-payment of the subscription dues in 1932, and eight failed to 
renew their subscriptions. Four new libraries became subscribers. 

The exchanges and copies for review have remained stationary at 78; three were 
discontinued, and three were added. 

A revision of the list of foreign scholars receiving the publications of the 
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Society gratuitously is under way. A few of them have themselves courteously 
suggested that, as they are no longer engaged in active research and publication, 
they should be removed from the list. A considerable number have failed to 
reply to the inquiry as to whether they cared to continue to receive the publica- 
tions, although in such cases a second letter was sent. Other scholars will, at the 
beginning of 1934, be placed upon the list in their stead, as well as in the places of 
those who have died. The present total number, after the removals but before 
the additions, is 109. 

It will be noted that 1933 is the first year in which there has been an actual loss 
in active membership. This is not astonishing in view of the financial situation 
of American scholars. It should, however, stimulate us to seek new members for 
the Society. There is no reason why the Society should not have a minimum 
number of 500 paying members even during the depression. 

On the other hand, the anticipated financial loss of 1932 proved not to material- 
ize. The final figures for the year’s business resulted in a net gain in the resources 
of the Society. The present year also has resulted in a slight net gain, as will be 
seen by the financial report. This should not, however, deter us from making 
every effort in our power to further the interests of the Society. 

We have been fortunate also in 1933 in making arrangements with Yale Uni- 
versity for the publication of the first volume of the WiLL1amM Dwigut WHITNEY 
LinGuistic SERIES, namely, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, by 
KE. H. Sturtevant. Under the arrangement, Yale University has paid the manu- 
facturing costs of the volume and a fee of $250.00 to the Society, which was to 
recompense those members of the Society who performed extra labor in connec- 
tion with the volume, and to cover the promotion and distribution. Likewise, 
members of the Society are allowed to purchase one copy of the volume at a special 
reduced price. The advantages of this system both to Yale University and to 
the Linguistic Society are obvious. It is hoped that the present arrangement will 
be so satisfactory to both parties that other volumes will be published in the same 
way. 


As Treasurer, Professor Kent then presented the following report: 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
TREASURER’S Report, Dec. 22, 1932 to Dec. 21, 1933 


Balance from previous year (checkable) $2381.19 


Receipts: 
Dues for 1930 (1), 1931 (5), 1932 (32), 1933 (388) $2130.53 
Library subscriptions for 1933 (103) 
Advance dues, members 1934 (11); libraries 1934 (41), 
1935 (1), 1936 (1) 270.51 
Sale of regular publications: 
48 complete volumes $195.25 
5 issues of LANGUAGE 6.53 
85 copies Monograph No. 12................. 202.85 
19 copies Monograph No. 9.................. 20.08 
19 miscellaneous Monographs 
5 miscellaneous Dissertations 
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Sale of Kent’s Old Persian Inscriptions, 4 copies 

Vedic Variants, sale of copies 

ey I oi CUE ois vee AWS 
Interest on: 

ae rere re rere re 

Savings fund account 

Mortgage certificate 

U. S. Treasury Bond (including $39.02 for 

Linguistic Institute) 

Funds with Protat Fréres................... 
Linguistic Institute, current funds returned by Director.. 
Uncollectible items (checks on closed banks, etc.) made 

Sree Poe ry re rr cae Tree eto ry 
Gifts to current funds 17.32 
to Society’s endowment 1.50 
a eI 6. kris seeo be ie a Fees 
Mortgage Certificates of Integrity Trust Co., paid off at 
maturity Feb. 1, 1933 

Savings Fund account, closed out Feb. 1, 1933 

Monograph No. 12, from author by sale of his copies. .103.48 
from author by cash 

Monograph No. 13, corrections paid by author 

Monograph No. 14, subvention from author 

Monograph No. 15, subvention from author 

Dissertation No. 16, subvention from author 


Dissertation No. 17, subvention from author 
Sturtevant’s Comparative Grammer of the Hittite Language, 
by subvention from Yale University 
for manufacture and transportation 
for Society’s fee : 2084 . 40 
by sale of copies 262.87 $12373.62 





Total Funds available $14754.81 


Disbursements: 

Secretary’s expenses to and at New Haven meeting 

Secretary’s allowance 1933 (partial) 

Editor’s allowance 1932 ($50) and 1933 (partial) 

Office expenses: stationery, printing, postage, mimeographing 
and addressing, telephone, telegrams, express, binding, circulars 
of Tenth Meeting, etc 

Uncollectible items (checks on closed banks, etc.).............. 

Dues of 1933, American Council of Learned Societies 

Tax on checks 

Pennsylvania State sales tax 

Linguistic Institute, interest on Endowment Fund to Feb. 1, paid 
to Director 

Back publications bought for stock. .............. 0. cece eee eee 

Vedic Variants, miscellaneous 
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$5000 U. S. Treasury Bond 1951-55 
accrued interest 
Waverly Press, Inc.: 
LaneuacE VIII.4 and reprints 
LanevuaGE IX.1 and reprints 
LanauaGE IX.2 and reprints 
LanavaGE IX.3 and reprints 
Wrappers for mailing 
oo ooo bins «ra anadanyeeniodaes 
Dissertation No. 15 
Sturtevant’s Comp. Gram. of the Hittite Language: 
manufacture 1825.06 
transportation 3.52 
circulars 20.00 
Sturtevant’s Comp. Gram. of the Hittite Language: 
NN as uke ake vn cde te CASS Rane $100.00 
sii 6h Cie ag kore waned ian 50.00 
Miscellaneous manufacturing expenses........... 5.82 
To Yale University, net receipts by sales to Nov. 30, 
168 .05 
Postage on books and bills 31.53 
Protat Fréres, remittances and interest credited: 
Dissertation No. 13 (using up credit balance 41.50). . 237.75 
SI, nex Sh wk ee ks bs ee peeka ees 367.15 
Monograph No. 13 
Honoraria to authors of reviews, etc 
Preliminary expenses: 
ee Ee eee 
pO ee ere eer errr .39 
Monograph No. 16 (Indication) 57 
Dissertation No. 16 2.05 
Dissertation No. 17 1.63 
Refunds of excess deposits: 
On article, to G. S. Lowman 18.20 
On Lang. Diss. No. 13, to C. F. Bauer........... 4.68 
On Lang. Diss. No. 16, to H. Rosen 25.00 47.88 


Total Disbursements $11139.12 


Balance on deposit in the First National Bank of Philadelphia, 32nd 
and Market Sts $3615.69 


STuRTEVANT’s Comp. GRAM. OF THE HitTTITE LANGUAGE 


To Waverly Press: manufacturing $1825.06 
CPMIONURTIOEN. ook cc oe vic ccctecsccens 
Miscellaneous manufacturing costs 
Society’s fee: to Editor 
to Treasurer 
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advertising circulars 
Further promotion and distribution 


Received from Yale University $2084 . 40 


Received by sales to Nov. 30 
Less postage on books and bills 
Net receipts, remitted to Yale University $168 .05 


Mooeiwed fey alles Thee PA... 5 sen ence oes ec cccciesjcess 
Less postage on books and bills 
Due to Yale University, Dec. 21, 1933 


VEDIC VARIANTS 


Balance, Dec. 21, 1932 
eee er 270.73 $581.98 


2.63 
11.00 
storage and insurance. ...............eceee 23 .38 





Balance on hand, Dec. 21, 1933 558 .60 


Linguistic INsTITUTE, current funds 


Balance, Dec. 21, 1932 $121.98 
Interest, Feb. 3, 1933 

Interest, April 3, 1933 

Interest, Sept. 26, 1923 





Total Balance, Dec. 21, 1933 $210.60 


ScHEDULE OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, to Dec. 31, 1933 


Assets: 
Cash in checkable account, First National Bank of 
Philadelphia $3615.69 
United States Treasury Bond 4937 .50 
Accrued interest on U. S. Treasury Bond 43.75 
Monograph No. 12, due from author 49 .42 
Monograph No. 16, due from guarantor 57 
Recoverable arrears of dues (estimated) 100.00 
Unpaid sales of regular publications 65.56 $8812.49 


Liabilities: 
Endowment Fund of Linguistic Society, principal..... $936.50 


Endowment Fund of Linguistic Institute, principal.... 2092.00 
Linguistic Institute, current funds 210.60 
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Linguistic Institute, interest accrued 

Vedic Variants. 

Yale University, for Hittite Grammar. . 

Language Monograph No. 15, deposit, balance... . 
Language Dissertation No. 16, deposit, balance. . . 
Language Dissertation No. 17, deposit, balance. . . 
Dues and subscriptions paid in advance 

Balance of Editor’s and Secretary’s allowances, to end of 


Expenses of Washington meeting. . , 

Office expenses and miscellaneous, om end =" 1933. . 

R. N. Sardesai, credit balance 

Language 1X4, reprints, honoraria (est.)............. 

Language Monograph No. 14 (est.)..................4. 
Estimated Net Balance of current funds, Dec. 31, 1933 
Actual Net Balance, Dec. 31, 1932 


The report of the Trustees of the Endowment Fund is here appended: 


The Trustees of the Endowment Fund report that during the year 1933 the sum 
of $1.50 has been received for the Endowment Fund of the Society; and that the 
two $1000 Five per cent Guaranteed Mortgage Certificates of the Integrity Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, were paid off at maturity to the Treasurer of the Society, on 
February 1, 1933. Further, they report that on the same date the Treasurer 
withdrew from the Savings Fund of the Integrity Trust Co. the sum of $3000, 
closing the account. The Trustees then purchased one Five Thousand Dollar 
United States Treasury Bond, due 1951-55, bearing three per cent interest, at a 
cost of $4937.50 and accrued interest. This Bond was then placed in the care of 
the First National Bank of Philadelphia for safekeeping. 

The Endowment Funds are therefore as follows: 

Linguistic Society of America 
Linguistic Institute 

The funds are thus invested: 

1 $5000 Three per cent United States Treasury Bond, 1951-55, at 3 per cent inter- 
est, purchased for 

This bond therefore includes $1909.00 of current funds. 

The Treasurer reports the receipt of the various sums of interest due on these 
funds, and that the proportionate part has been placed to the credit of the current 
funds of the Linguistic Institute, the exact amounts being recorded in the Treas- 


urer’s report. 
(signed) F. Corlies Morgan 
Merle M. Odgers 


December 21, 1933 Roland G. Kent 


Professor H. B. Richardson, for the Auditors, certified that they had 
examined the report of the Treasurer for the period Dec. 22, 1932, 
to Dec. 21, 1933, and found it correct; whereupon on motion the report 
of the Treasurer was adopted. 
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On behalf of the Executive Committee, the Secretary presented the 
following report: 


During the year the Executive Committee, acting by correspondence, fixed the 
time and place of the present meeting, and elected to membership several lists of 
nominees published in LANGuAGE as elected in 1933. 

The Committee appointed Merle M. Odgers, University of Pennsylvania, as a 
Trustee of the Endowment Fund, to succeed Arthur R. Spencer, who died on May 
14, 1933. 

The Committee rejected as inadvisable a proposal to print and distribute 
abstracts of papers in advance of the annual meeting. 

The Committee was consulted by mail on the arrangement of the papers for the 
sessions of the annual meeting, though of necessity the final details were fixed 
by the Secretary. 

The President appointed Felix Howland to be Honorary Field-Worker in 
Modern Persian Dialects. 

The Executive Committee, with the Committee on Publications, met on Fri- 
day, December 29, 1933, at 10.00 A.M., in Room C of the Hotel Washington. 
Present, President Sapir, presiding, and Messrs. Blake, Bolling, Kent, Kurath, 
Moore; also, by invitation, Mrs. E. S. Fleet, Miss E. A. Hahn, H. B. Richardson, 
D. B. Shumway, E. H. Sturtevant. 

Additional nominees for membership were formally elected. 

The reports of the Secretary, of the Treasurer, of the Editor, of the Director 
of the Linguistic Institute, of the Delegates to the American Council of Learned 
Societies, were informally presented and their contents considered. 

The Executive Committee voted to recommend 

(1) that the question of diversifying the investments of the Society be referred 
to the Trustees of the Endowment Fund with power, acting with the advice of the 
incoming Executive Committee; 

(2) that the sum of Two Hundred Dollars be appropriated toward the publica- 
tion of the third volume of the Vedic Variants, provided an adequate subvention 
be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies; 

(3) that an allowance of Five Hundred Dollars be made to the Secretary-Treas- 
urer for 1934, for clerical and other expenses; 

(4) that an allowance of Two Hundred Dollars be made to the Editor for 1934, 
for the expenses of his office; 

(5) that the resolution proposed by the Director of the Linguistic Institute be 
adopted; 

(6) that a proposal to be made later in the session, for the appointment of a 
Committee on Research, be adopted. 

The Committee approved as a continuing policy that invitations to participate 
in its meetings be extended to past members of the Executive Committee and of 
the Committee on Publications, and to those who have been nominated to serve 
during the next year. 

The Committee considered a number of nominations for Honorary Member- 
ship, and in accordance with Article II, Section 6 of the Constitution (printed in 
LanGuaGE 8.79), it recommends that Dr. Lorenz Morsbach, Professor Emeritus 
of the English Language and Literature in the University of Géttingen, be elected 
to Honorary Membership. 
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The Executive Committee considered a number of other matters, which did not 
seem however to require formal action. 

The Executive Committee asks that the Society express its approval of these 
actions and recommendations. 


The report was ordered to be received and filed. On motion the 
nominee for Honorary Membership was elected. On successive motions 
the recommendations 1 to 4 were adopted and the ad interim actions of 
the Committee approved. Recommendations 5 and 6 were held over 
for action later in the session. 


Professor G. M. Bolling, Editor of the Publications of the Society and 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications, presented the following 
report, which was ordered to be received and filed: 


I have the honor to report that your Committee on Publications has issued in 

1933 the following: 

LANGUAGE, 4 issues, 337 pages. 

LANGUAGE MonoaraPH No. 13: George L. Trager, The Old Church Slavonic Kiev 
Fragment: its accents and their relation to modern Slavonic Accentuation, 28 
pages. 

LaNnauaGE MonocraPu No. 14: T. Atkinson Jenkins, Word-Studies in French and 
English, 94 pages. 

LanauaGE Dissertation No. 13: Charles Francis Bauer, The Latin Perfect 
Endings -ere and -erunt, 79 pages. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

LANGUAGE DissERTATION No. 14: George Kleppinger Strodach, Latin Diminu- 
tives in -ello/a- and -illo/a-; a study in diminutive formation, 98 pages. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

LANGUAGE DissERTATION No. 15: Charles D. Buchanan, Substantivized Adjectives 
in Old Norse, 62 pages. Cornell University Dissertation. 

SpEcIAL PuBLicaTIoN: Edgar H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hit- 
tite Language, 320 pages. (William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series of 
Yale University.) 

It has also accepted for publication in 1934: 

LanGuaGE MonograpHu No. 15: Charles Goetsch, The Phonology of the Low Ger- 
man Deeds in the Oldest Registry at Riga, Latvia; about 60 pages. 

LanGuaGE DissEertaTION No. 16: Harold Rosen, Old High German Prepositional 
Compounds in their Relation to their Latin Originals; about 92 pages. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

LANGUAGE DissERTATION No. 17: John Flagg Gummere, The Neuter Plural in 
Vergil, about 60 pages. University of Pennsylvania Dissertation. 

The Committee again wishes to express its appreciation of the assistance that 
it has received from the contributors and other members of the Society, very 
notably R. G. Kent. 


Professor E. H. Sturtevant presented the following report as Director 
of the Linguistic Institute: 
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No session of the Linguistic Institute was held in 1933, and no arrangements are 
under way for a session in 1934. 

During the year interest on the endowment of the Linguistic Institute, amount- 
ing to $49.60, has been received from the Treasurer of the Society, and this amount 
has been returned to him for safekeeping. An additional $39.02 has been set by 
the Treasurer to the credit of the Linguistic Institute at a later date in the year. 
With the balance from last year the current funds of the Linguistic Institute 
amount to $210.60. 

The Administrative Committee recommends that it be discharged, and that the 
following resolvtion be adopted: 

Resolved, that the Executive Committee be directed to consider any plans that 
may be suggested for holding a session or sessions of the Linguistic Institute, and 
to take such action in the matter as seems advisable, provided that no financial 
obligations shall be undertaken in the name of the Society without further 
authorization from the Society. 


On motion, the report was received and the resolution was adopted. 


Professor Sturtevant, for the Delegates to the American Council of 
Learned Societies (E. H. Sturtevant, E. Prokosch) presented an informal 
report, stating that the actions of the meeting of the Council were avail- 
able in the printed reports of the Council; and with the purpose of 
securing better presentation of the Society’s recommendations of pro- 
jects needing financial support from the Council and from other founda- 
tions, he moved the following resolution, which was adopted by vote of 
the Society: 


Resolved, that a Standing Committee on Research be appointed by the Presi- 
dent; that it consist of three members, one of whom shall reach the term of his 
appointment on February 1 of each year; and that this Committee be given power 
to study research projects and to recommend, in the name of the Society, the 
financial support of those which it approves: provided, that all action taken shall 
be reported immediately to the Secretary of the Society. 


Yor Felix Howland, Honorary Field-Worker in Modern Persian 
Dialects, the Secretary reported that Mr. Howland had been in the field 
since August 1, and is now at Teheran, busily engaged upon his work. 


For the Committee to Nominate Officers for 1934, Professor E. H. 
Sturtevant presented the following report, which, in the absence of 
nominations from the floor, was adopted in the usual manner, and the 
nominees were declared elected: 


President, Professor Franklin Edgerton, Yale University. 

Vice-President, Professor Louis H. Gray, Columbia University. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania. 
Executive Committee, the preceding, and 
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Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College. 
Professor C. M. Lotspeich, University ot Cincinnati. 
Professor H. B. Richardson, Yale University. 
Committee on Publications: 
Chairman and Editor, Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 
To serve through 1936: Professor Olin H. Moore, Ohio State University. 


Other business, proposed by any member of the Society, was called 
for, and there being none, the reading of papers was begun: 


Dr. Edith F. Claflin, of Greenwich, Conn.: The East-Caucasian r-Forms 
and the Indo-European Medio-Passive r. Discussion by E. Sapir, 
T. Michelson, E. O. Forrer, M. Swadesh, E. H. Sturtevant, G. L. 
Trager, B. L. Whorf. 

. Guy S. Lowman, of Brown University: Regional Differences in 
Virginian Speech, as Observed for the Atlas. Discussion by Miss 
Mildred Dean, Wm. Gates, A. A. Hill, C. C. Rice, M. Swadesh, 
G. M. Bolling, K. Reuning. 

. George L. Trager, of Newark, N. J.: The Classification of the 
Romance Languages. Discussion by E. Sapir, J. F. Rettger, J. 
Phelps. 

. Klara H. Collitz, of Baltimore: The Revival of Alliteration in 
Modern American Speech. Discussion by Miss E. A. Hahn, T. 
Michelson, G. Herzog, R. G. Kent, G. M. Bolling, E. H. 
Sturtevant. 

Prof. Edward H. Sehrt, of George Washington University: Notes on 
the Dual and Plural Forms of the Personal Pronouns in the Ger- 
manic Languages. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, of the Smithsonian Institution: Algonquiana. 
Discussion by E. Sapir. 

Dr. George Herzog, of Yale University: Speech Melody aad Music. 
(Illustrated by phonographic records.) Discussion by E. Sapir, T. 
Michelson. 

Dr. Morris Swadesh, of Yale University: The Phonemic Principle. 

Discussion by E. Sapir, T. Michelson. 


Adjournment was taken at 1.02 P.M. 


The Fourth Session of the Linguistic Society was held in the Sun 
Parlor of the Hotel Washington, on the afternoon of Saturday, December 
30. President Sapir called the meeting to order at 2.25P.M. About 50 
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persons were present at the sessicn. The reading of papers was at once 
begun: 


Mr. Benjamin L. Whorf, of Wethersfield, Conn.: Recent Determina- 
tions of Phonetic Characters in Maya Writing. (Illustrated with 
lantern-slides.) 

Prof. Hans Kurath, of Brown University: Some Problems in New 
England Speech. (Illustrated with lantern-slides.) Discussion by 
DD. B. Shumway, F. H. Wilkens. 

Dr. R. Whitney Tucker, of Brooklyn: Linguistic Substrata in Pennsyl- 
vania and Elsewhere. Discussion by D. B. Shumway, Miss E. A. 
Hahn, T. Michelson, E. H. Sturtevant, E. H. Tuttle, G. L. Trager, 
M. Swadesh. 

Prof. C. C. Rice, of Catawba College: Hispanic Etymologies. Discus- 
sion by E. H. Tuttle. 

Prof. E. O. Forrer, of The Johns Hopkins University and the University 
of Berlin: A New Linguistic Family, the Eurasian. (Read by title 
only.) 

Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, of Hunter College: The Development of the 
Hittite Indefinites. Discussion by E. H. Sturtevant. . 
Prof. Frank R. Blake, of The Johns Hopkins University: The Origin of 
the Personal Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. Discus- 

sion by E. Sapir, Miss E. F. Claflin. 

Prof. D. B. Shumway, of the University of Pennsylvania: A Hitherto 
Unknown Prognosticon of 1490. 

Prof. Maro Beath Jones, of Promona College: An Inclusive and Uniform 
Alphabet for the Five Principal Slavic Languages. 

Prof. Roland G. Kent, of the University of Pennsylvania: Another 
Inscription of Darius: The restoration of the peace and order. 


A brief business session followed. 


President Sapir announced the membership of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Research, as follows: 


Edgar H. Sturtevant, Yale University, Chairman; term expiring Feb. 1, 1937. 
George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University; term expiring Feb. 1, 1936. 
Franklin Edgerton, Yale University; term expiring Feb. 1, 1935. 


Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, for the Committee on Resolutions, presented 
the following report, which was on motion adopted: 
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Resolved, that the Linguistic Society of America expresses its thanks for the 
cooperation of the officers of the American Philological Association and of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, its gratitude for the Local Committee’s 
effective arrangements, and its appreciation of the efficient services of the manage- 
ment and staff of the Hotel Washington. 


Adjournment:was taken at 5.02 P.M., concluding the Tenth Annual 
Meeting of the Linguistic Society of America. 
(signed) Rotanp G. KENT 
Secretary. 





LIST OF MEMBERS, 1933 


This list includes all those who were on the rolls of the Society in 1933. SC 
before the name indicates Signers of the Call which led to the foundation of the 
Society, FM indicates Foundation Members, a date indicates the year of election. 
So far as the information is at hand, the special subject of instruction or of study, 
or the occupation, is given. Any changes of address or of title, and any errors, 
should be at once reported to the Secretary of the Society. Later lists will give 
the names of those who become members during 1934. 


ASSOCIATED SOCIETIES 


Indogermanische Gesellschaft, bei Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, Land- 
grafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 
Société de Linguistique de Paris, 4 la Sorbonne, Paris V, France. 


Honorary MEMBERS 


Prof. Emile Boisacq, 271 Chaussée de Vleurgat, Ixelles-Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 

Prof. Dr. C. Brockelmann, Wilhelmsruh 19, Breslau XVI, 
Germany. 

Prof. Dr. A. Debrunner, Landgrafenstieg 5, Jena, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. H. Hirt, Loeberstr. 23, Giessen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Otto Jespersen, Ermelundsly, Gentgfte, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

Prof. Dr. P. Kretschmer, Florianigasse 23, Wien VIII, Austria. 

Prof. Dr. K. Luick, Gatterburggasse 6, Wien XIX-1, Austria. 

Prof. A. Meillet, 24 Rue de Verneuil, Paris VII, France. 

Prof. Dr. C. Meinhof, Beneckestr. 22, Hamburg XIII, Germany. 

Prof. R. Menéndez Pidal, Centro de Estudios Historicos, Alma- 
gro 26, Madrid, Spain. 

Prof. Dr. W. Meyer-Liibke, Universitat, Bonn, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. Hanns Oertel, Pienzenauerstr. 36, Miinchen 27, Ger- 
many. 

Prof. Dr. Holger Pedersen, Gersonsvej 69 II, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

Dr. P. Rivet, 61 Rue de Buffon, Paris, France. 

Prof. Dr. Emil Setala, Jarvenpaa, Finland. 

84 
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Prov. Dr. F. Sommer, Ludwigstr. 22, Miinchen, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. R. Thurneysen, Meckenheimerallee 55, Bonn, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck, Wijerstraat 10, Amersfoort, Nether- 
lands. 

Prof. Dr. Arthur Ungnad, Kronprinzen-Allee 19, Falkenhain, 
Post Finkenkrug, Germany. 

Prof. Dr. N. Van Wijk, Niewstraat 36, Leiden, Netherlands. 

Prof. Dr. Jakob Wackernagel, Gartenstr. 93, Basel, Switzerland. 

Prof. Henry Cecil Wyld, Merton College, Oxford, England. 


AcrivE MEMBERS 


Prof. Arthur Adams, Trinity College, Harford, Conn. (English) 

Mr. J. H. Adams, Kennett Square, Pa. 

President Cyrus Adler, The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Semitics) 

Prof. W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Semitics) 

Prof. Henry S. Alexander, Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Canada. 
(English) 

Prof. Joseph E. A. Alexis, 1420 Garfield St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(Romance Langs., Univ. of Nebraska) 

Mr. Bernard M. Allen, Cheshire, Conn. (Latin, Roxbury School) 

Dr. Don Cameron Allen, 406 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash. 
(English, State College of Washington) 

Prof. Louis Allen, Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. (French) 

Prof. Clara J. Allison, 1010 Washtenaw Av., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
(Latin, Mich. State Normal College) 

Prof. Hermann Almstedt, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
(Germanic Langs.) 

Mr. W. A. Amiet, M. A., Mackay, North Queensland, Australia. 
(Barrister-at-law) 

Prof. Manual J. Andrade, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (An- 
thropology) 

Prof. A. LeRoy Andrews, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(German) 

Prof. Edward C. Armstrong, 26 Edgehill St., Princeton, N. J. 
(French, Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Earle B. Babcock, Dotation Carnegie, 173 Boulevard 
St.-Germain, Paris, France. (Romance Langs.) 

Dr. William F. Badé, Pacific School of Religion, 1798 Scenic 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. (Director of the Palestine Institute) 
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Prof. Allan P. Ball, City College, Convent Ave. and 139th St., 
New York City. (Classical Langs.) 

Prof. James C. Bardin, Box 80, University, Va. (Romance 
Langs., Univ. of Virginia) 

Prof. LeRoy Carr Barret, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Emeritus George A. Barton, 43d and Spruce Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Semitic Langs., Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Mr. Harold A. Basilius, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (German) 

Prof. Samuel Eliot Bassett, 295 S. Prospect St., Burlington, Vt. 
(Greek Lang. and Lit., Univ. of Vermont) 

Dr. Charles F. Bauer, 134 8. Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
(Principal, Temple Univ. High School, Philadelphia) 

Mr. George Bechtel, Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale Univ., Conn. 
(Research Asst. in Hittite) 

Mr. George Beecher, Glenview, Ky. 

Prof. H. M. Belden, 811 Virginia Av., Columbia, Mo. (English, 
Univ. of Missouri) 

Prof. Harold H. Bender, 120 Fitz Randolph Road, Princeton, 
N. J. (Indo-Germanic Phil., Princeton Univ.) 

Prof. Adolph B. Benson, 307 Yale Graduate School, New Haven, 
Conn. (German and Scandinavian) 

Mr. Morris Berg, 92 S. 13th St., Newark, N. J. (Romance 
Langs.) 

Miss Helen D. Blair, 1309 Dupont St., Wilmington, Del. (Latin, 
Wilmington High School) 

Prof. Frank R. Blake, 2205 Arden Road, Mt. Washington, 
Baltimore, Md. (Oriental Langs., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Mr. Bernard Bloch, Lyman Gymnasium, Brown Univ., Provi- 
dence, R. I. (Field-Worker and Editorial Asst., Linguistic 
Atlas) 

Prof. D. S. Blondheim, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Romance Philology) 

Prof. Leonard Bloomfield, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Ger- 
manic Phil.) 

Prof. Franz Boas, Columbia Univ., New York City. (Anthro- 
pology) 

Mr. George Bobrinskoy, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. (San- 
skrit) 

Prof. George Melville Bolling, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
Ohio. (Greek) Life Member, 1927. 
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Prof. Benjamin P. Bourland, 11105 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Romance Langs., Adelbert Coll.) 

Prof. J. L. Boysen, Box 1510, Univ. Sta., Austin, Texas. (Ger- 
manic Langs., Univ. of Texas) 

Mr. Lyman R. Bradley, New York Univ., Washington Sq., 
New York City. (German) 

Dr. Renward Brandstetter, Waldstatterhof, Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. (Indonesian Langs.) 

Dr. Fred H. Braunlin, Bascom Hall, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisc. (German) 

Miss E. D. Breeze, address unknown. 

Prof. Charles Barrett Brown, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville, Tenn. 
(Spanish and Italian) 

Prof. Thomas K. Brown Jr., 226 Dickinson Ave., Swarthmore, 
Pa. (German, Univ. of Pennsylvania) 

Prof. W. Norman Brown, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Sanskrit) 

Prof. W. F. Bryan, 1907 Orrington Av., Evanston, Ill. (English, 
Northwestern Univ.) 

Prof. Charles D. Buchanan, Alfred Univ., Alfred, N. Y. (Ger- 
man) 

Prof. Carl D. Buck, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Compara- 
tive Phil.) 

Dr. Ludlow 8S. Bull, Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 
(Egyptology, Metropolitan Museum and Yale Univ.) 

Miss Ruth A. Bunzel, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia Univ., 
New York City. (Lang. and Ethnology of North American 
Indians) 

Prof. Robert B. Burke, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Romanus F. Butin, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(Oriental Langs.) 

Prof. Morgan Callaway Jr., 1206 Guadalupe St., Austin, Tex. 
(English, Univ. of Texas) 

Prof. A. U. N. Camera, Brooklyn College, 57 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. Harry Caplan, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Classics) 

Prof. Frederick M. Carey, 405 Hilgard Av., West Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Greek and Latin, Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles) 

Mr. P. W. Carhart, care of G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass. (Editor) Died Oct. 27, 1933. 
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Dr. Alice Carlson, The University, Riga, Latvia. (English Phil., 
Univ. of Latvia) 

Prof. Clive H. Carruthers, McGill Univ., Montreal, Canada. 
(Classical Philology) 

Prof. K. Chattopadhyaya, The University, Allahabad, India. 
(Sanskrit) 

Dr. Edith Frances Claflin, 17 Felton Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Greek and Latin, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn.) 

Prof. Charles Upson Clark, City College, Convent Ave., New 
York City. (Languages) 

Prof. Walter E. Clark, 39 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(Sanskrit, Harvard Univ.) 

Mr. David Clendenin, 84 Howe St., New Haven, Conn. 

Prof. William Icdward Collinson, 9 Bertram Road, Liverpool, 
Iengland. (German and Comp. Phil., Univ. of Liverpool) 

Prof. Emeritus Hermann Collitz, 1027 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, 
Md. (Germanic Phil., Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Dr. Klara H. Collitz (Mrs. Hermann), 1027 N. Calvert St., 
Baltimore, Md. (Germanic Philology) 

Mr. Robert W. Cope, 559 Ninth Ave., Prospect Park, Del. Co., 
Pa. (Graduate student in Latin, Univ. of Penna.) 

Prof. Roberta D. Cornelius, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg, Va. (English) 

Prof. Cornelia C. Coulter, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. (Latin) 

Prof. Hardin Craig, Stanford University, Calif. (English) 

Prof. W. A. Craigie, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (English) 

Mr. F. Stuart Crawford Jr., 71 8S. Pleasant St., Amherst, Mass. 
(Greek, Amherst Coll.) 

Prof. J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Romanic Langs. and Lits.) 

Mr. H. G. Creel, care of National City Bank of New York, 
Peiping, China. (Research Fellow in China, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies) 

Prof. E. D. Cressman, 2287 S. Columbine St., Denver, Colo. 
(Classics, Univ. of Denver) 

Dr. Ephraim Cross, 1847 University Av., Bronx, New York 
City. (Romance Langs., City College) 

Prof. G. O. Curme, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, Ill. (Ger- 
manic Phil.) 
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Prof. A. Henry Dahlstrom, 81 Ohio Ave., Tiffin, Ohio. (German, 
Heidelberg College) 

Dr. G. O. S. Darby, address unknown. 

Prof. Edward P. Davis, Howard Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(German) 

Prof. Victor de Beaumont, 73 Queen’s Park, Toronto, Canada. 
(French, Univ. of Toronto) 

Prof. Roy Joseph Deferrari, Catholic Univ., Washington, D. C. 
(Latin) 

Prof. Robert E. Dengler, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. (Classics) 

Prof. Norman W. DeWitt, Victoria Univ., Toronto, Canada, 
(Latin; Dean of Faculty of Arts) 

Rev. Frederick W. Dickinson, Incarnate Word College, Broad- 
way, San Antonio, Texas. (Comp. Lit.; Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew) 

Mr. William F. Diller, 239 Pine St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Prof. Roland B. Dixon, Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 
Cambridge, Mass. (Anthropology) 

Mr. Charles J. Donahue, 239 West Rock Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. (Graduate student in English, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Raymond P. Dougherty, New Haven, Conn. (Assyriology, 
Yale Univ.) Died July 14, 1933. 

Prof. Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Romance Langs.) 

Prof. P. E. Dumont, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Indology) 

Prof. Gertrude H. Dunham, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(German) 

Prof. Joseph Dunn, 47 Vista Terrace, New Haven, Conn. (Cel- 
tic and Romance Philology, Catholic Univ., Washington) 

Miss Helen 8S. Eaton, 64 W. Ninth St., New York City. (Lin- 
guistic Research Assistant to the International Auxiliary 
Language Association) 

Prof. Franklin Edgerton, 174 Blake Road, Hamden, Conn. 
(Sanskrit, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Edward C. Ehrensperger, 304 Canby St., Vermillion, S. D. 
(English, Univ. of South Dakota) 

Mr. Arthur G. Eichelberger, 2450 N. Stanley St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Latin, Northeast High School) 
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Mr. Walter T. Eickmann, 446 Twenty-first St., West New York, 
N.J. (Latin and Eng., Memorial High School) 

Dr. Stefan Einarsson, 2417 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(English, Johns Hopkins Univ.) 

Prof. Emeritus H. C. Elmer, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (Latin) 

Dr. Murray B. Emeneau, Box 1910 Yale Sta., New Haven, Conn. 
(Classics, Yale Univ.) 

Prof. Erwin A. Esper, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. (Psy- 
chology) 

Prof. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford Univ., Calif. (Romanic 
Langs.) 

Prof. B. R. Ewing Jr., Box 62, Washington and Lee Univ., 
Lexington, Va. (Romance Langs.) 

Rev. F. J. Feinler, St. Peter’s Church, 130 Union St., Loudon- 
ville, Ohio. (Japanese, mathematics, etc.) 

Miss Frances M. Fernald, 2115 H St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(Asst. Specialist for Education, Office of Education, State 
Dept.) 

Prof. Oscar F. W. Fernsemer, Brooklyn College, 66 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Edward Fitch, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. (Greek) 

Miss Mary C. Fitzpatrick, Good Counsel College, White Plains, 
N. Y. (Latin) 

Rev. Daniel C. Fives, S.S., Caldwell Hall, Catholic Univ., 
Washington, D.C. (Graduate student in Classics) 

Mrs. Irvin Fleet (Eleanor Segal), 4807 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Prof. Otto S. Fleissner, Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. (German) 

Prof. Harris 8. Fletcher, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (English) 

Prof. George T. Flom, 611 W. Green St., Urbana, Ill. (Scandi- 
navian Langs. and Lit., Univ. of Illinois) 

Mr. Maynard D. Follin, Box 118, Detroit, Mich.; winter address, 
Dunedin, Fla. 

Prof. Emil O. Forrer, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
(Visiting Professor, Assyriology; Professor at Univ. of Berlin) 

Prof. Frank H. Fowler, 1036 E. Helen St., Tucson, Ariz. (Clas- 
sical Langs., Univ. of Arizona) 

Miss Elizabeth M. Frank, 538 East 134th St., New York City. 

Prof. Charles C. Fries, 7 Harvard Place, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(English, Univ. of Michigan) 
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Prof. N. Fukushima, 33 Hikawacho, Akasaka, Tokyo, Japan. 
(Sanskrit, Imperial Univ. of Tckyo) 

Prof. Juan C. Garcia, Le Moyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Chatur Bhuj Gehlot, Esq., Supt. of Forests, Marwar State, 
Jodhpur, Rajputana, India. 

Dr. Henry 8. Gehman, Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J. (Semitic Langs.) 

Mr. Eugene A. Gellot, 149-46 117th St., Aqueduct, Long Island, 
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Prof. Samuel Kroesch, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Prof. Hans Kurath, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. (German; 
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Prof. A. G. Laird, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (Greek) 

Dr. George S. Lane, 6118 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Comp. 
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Prof. Emeritus Henry R. Lang, Box 176, Yale Sta., New Haven, 
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Prof. Philippe de La Rochelle, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
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Mr. Gerhard Laves, 5400 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Grad- 
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Road, Shanghai, China; reélected in 1933 and restored to 
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Mr. Edward Y. Lindsay, 57 Mansfield Ave., Burlington, Vt. 
(Latin, Univ. of Vermont) 
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Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. 
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Prof. Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
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N. Y. (Slavonic Langs., Columbia Univ.) 

Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Itnglish) 

Dr. Ralph Marcus, 511 West 113th St., New York City. (Bible 
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turer on Semitic Langs., Columbia Univ.) 
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manic Langs. and Lits.) 
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Mr. Geoffrey T. Mason, Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pa. 
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Dr. J. Alden Mason, Univ. of Penna. Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Curator, American Section) 

Miss Marie K. Mason, 1170 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 
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Prof. E. K. Maxfield, 311 E. Beau St., Washington, Pa. (Eng- 
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Prof. H. A. Maynard, International College, Izmir, Turkey. 
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Dr. Barbara P. McCarthy, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia Univ., New York City. 
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Mr. C. M. McLean, 3 Chestnut St., Binghampton, N. Y. 

Mr. O. W. MeMillen, 1516 W. Mistletoe Ave., San Antonio, Tex. 

Prof. Sanford B. Meech, 2209 Angell Hall, Univ. of Michigan, 
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Prof. Hermann Meier, Drew Univ., Madison, N. J. (German) 
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Prof. E. H. Mensel, 146 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. (Ger- 
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Dr. Herbert D. Meritt, 255 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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Prof. Michael Metlen, Loyola Univ., Rogers Park Campus, 
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Prof. B. S. Monroe, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. (English) 

Prof. Olin H. Moore, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. (Ro- 
mance Langs.) 

Prof. Samuel Moore, 1503 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(English, Univ. of Michigan) 

F. Corlies Morgan, Esq., 8625 Montgomery Av., Chestnut Hill, 
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The Hon. Dave H. Morris, Embassy of the United Statés of 
America, Brussels, Belgium. 

Mrs. Dave Hennen Morris, Embassy of the United States of 
America, Brussels, Belgium. (International Auxiliary 
Language) 

Mr. Charles L. Mudge, 6 Orange Ave., Cranford, N. J. (Gradu- 
ate student in Linguistics, Yale Univ.) 
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N.Y. (Romance Langs., City College) 

Mrs. Mable Grant Murphy, 1647 35th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. (Graduate student at George Washington Univ.) 

Prof. Fumio Nakajima, Imperial University of Keijo, Chosen, 
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Dr. Stanley S. Newman, Institute of Human Relations, 250 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Anthropology) 

Prof. Edward W. Nichols, Dalhousie Univ., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
(Classics) 

Prof Wm. A. Nitze, 1220 E. 56th St., Chicago, Ill. (Romance 
Langs., Univ. of Chicago) 

Prof. O M. Norlie, Decorah, Iowa. (Psychology, Luther 
College) 

Prof. Clark 8. Northrup, 407 Elmwood Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
(Ienglish, Cornell Univ.) 
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Iranian) 
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S. W. 1, England. 

Prof. M. B. Ogle, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. (Classical 
Langs.) 

Prof. W. A. Oldfather, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. (Classical 
Langs.) 

John Rathbone Oliver, M.D., Latrobe Apts., Read and Charles 
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Dr. B. J. Olli, College of the City of New York, 139th St. and 
Convent Ave., New York City. (German) 
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Prof. Clarence Paschall, Univ. of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE PHONEMIC PRINCIPLE 


Morris SwWADESH 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


As basie as the phonemic principle is to linguistic science, it is only 
quite recently that it has had the serious attention of linguists. In 
studying the phonemes of Chitimacha (an Indian language of Louisiana) 
I knew of no single source from which I could learn to understand all 
the phenomena that I observed. There seemed to be a need for an 
adequate and complete exposition of the phonemic principle including, 
especially, an account of how it applies to the more marginal and difficult 
types of phenomena. I at first intended to include this discussion in 
my paper on the Chitimacha phonemes, but the wider interest of the 
general discussion makes it more appropriate that it be published 
separately. The specific treatment of Chitimacha, which can now 
appear without theoretical digessions, will serve to illustrate many of 


the points discussed here. I do not attempt to cite previous authors! 
on all of the points treated in this paper, though I recognize fully my 
dependence on them. Ona few points my treatment attempts to avoid 
weaknesses in previous treatments, and a point or two are perhaps intro- 
duced here for the first time. However, the chief ideals of this paper 
are theoretical comprehensiveness, consistency of treatment, and 
brevity. 


1 The principal works consulted were: 
Bloomfield, Language, Chaps. 5-8. New York: Henry Holt, 1933. 
Jones, ‘On Phonemes’, Travaux du cercle linguistique de Prague 4.74-9; 
‘Projet de terminologie phonologique standardisé’, op. cit. 4.309. 22. 
Sapir, ‘Sound Patterns in Language’, LANGUAGE 1.37-51. 
‘La realité psvehologique du phonéme’, Journal de psyehologie 30. 247 255. 
Troubetzkoy, ‘Zur allgemeinen Theorie der phonologischen Vokalsysteme’, 
Travaux du cerele ling. 1.39-66. 
‘Die phonologischen Systeme’, op. cit. 96-115. 
Ulaszyn, ‘Laut, Phonema, Morphonema’, op. cit. 4.53--61. 
| am most directly indebted to Professor Sapir, as my teacher, for my understand- 
ing of the phonemic principle. The present paper has benefited by discussion 
with him and with my eolleagues Dr. Stanley Newman, Dr. George Herzog, and 
Mrs. Mary Haas Swadesh. 
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The phonemic principle is that there are in each language a limited 
number of elemental types of speech sounds, called phonemes, peculiar 
to that language; that all sounds produced in the employment of the 
given language are referable to its set of phonemes; that only its own 
phonemes are at all significant in the given language. 

The phonemes of a language are, in a sense, percepts to the native 
speakers of the given language who ordinarily hear speech entirely in 
terms of these percepts. If they hear a foreign tongue spoken, they still 
tend to hear in terms of their native phonemes. Bi-linguals and pho- 
netically schooled individuals hear speech in a language native to them 
now in terms of the native phonemic system, now in terms of other 
percepts. If linguists occasionally have difficulty in discovering the 
phonemes of a language, it is usually when the language is not native to 
them, unless, indeed, in dealing with their own language, they be con- 
fused by some irrelevant or only partly relevant insight (as, for example, 
the knowledge of etymology or phonetics). At any rate, it is well to 
realize that one can learn nothing about the phonemes of one language 
by knowledge of those of another. 

If the phonemes are percepts to the native speakers of the language, 
they are not necessarily percepts that he experiences in isolation. They 
occur ordinarily as the elements of words or sentences. Phonemes are 
perceptive units in the sense that the native can recognize as different, 
words different as to one of the component phonemes, e.g., bid and hid 
or bid and bed or bid and bit. The phoneme is the smallest potential 
unit of difference between similar words recognizable as different to the 
native. Given a correct native word, the replacement of one or more 
phonemes by other phonemes (capable of occurring in the same position) 
results in a native word other than that intended, or a native-like 
nonsense word. Other possible or conceivable differences are either not 
perceived, or are perceived as distortions of proper phonemes, or are 
chance oral sounds that are not classed as speech sounds at all. 

The word sometimes has regular variant forms; in this event, two 
forms may differ as to one or more phonemes though they are in a sense 
the same word. Since variants sometimes confuse the phonemic 
problem, it may be well to point out some of the types of variants: 

I Free Variants (either variant is equally correct in any position) 

A Particular (applying to a single word or a limited number of iso- 
lated words), e.g., Nootka ?apw’ingis, ?apw’in?is ‘in the middle 
of the beach’ 

B General (applying to all words of a given class), e.g., Chitimacha 
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words of three or more syllables ending in -v?v vary with -v as 

k’ahti?1, k’ahti ‘he bites’. 

II Conditional variants (determined by position in the sentence) 
A Particular, e.g., Eng. a, av 
B General 

(a) Phonetically conditioned, e.g., Sanskrit punar, punah ‘back, 
again’ 

(b) Structurally conditioned, e.g., Tunica disyllabic words of the 
form cv?v have that form only when spoken in isolation; in 
context they become cv as: 77?7 ‘house’, context form ri.” 

Conditional variants may be regular, as the examples given, or may be 
optional, as the Eng. sandhi type of as you [az yu, aZ(y)u], both of 
which are sometimes interchangeably employed by the same speakers. 


Characteristics of ine Phoneme 


A phoneme, as a speech sound type, is defined by the separate in- 
stances of the type. If I say ‘Peter Piper’, I have produced three 
instances of the English phoneme p and every time any one pronounces 
these words or others like dip, pit, speed, supply, further instances of 
the phoneme are produced. On the basis of the separate occurrences 
(or a proper sampling of them) it is possible to define the type in terms of 
a norm and of deviation from the norm. Each individual has his own 
norm and range of deviation, the social norm being a summation of the 
individual norms. The description of the phoneme in terms of norm 
and deviation belongs to the science of phonetics. 

The norm of the phoneme may be a multiple one. That is, instead of 
one norm, there may be two or more. Such variant norms are ordi- 
narily conditional, depending on the phonetic surroundings in which 
the phoneme occurs. ‘Thus one may distinguish at least three norms 
for English p: 

(1) Relatively fortis, aspirated: e.g., in initial position, as in prt 

(2) Fortis unaspirated: e.g., medially between vowels, as in upper 

(3) Lenis unaspirated: e.g., after s, as in spill. 

Positional variants may be even more strikingly different, as, for 
example, the two variants of German z (ch) in, e.g., Macht, Licht. Posi- 
tional variants are unlike phonemes in that to substitute one positional 

variant for the other distorts the word, sometimes beyond recognition, 
but never changes it into another native word. 


2 Data on Tunica (an Indian language of Louisiana) were supplied by Mary 
Haas Swadesh. 
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Occasionally one finds free variants, that is, non-conditional or op- 
tional variants. ‘Thus, there are many people in the Connecticut 
Valley who interchangeably use either an r or a mid-mixed vowel with 
or without retroflexion in words like board and far.’ It sometimes hap- 
pens that one of « pair of free variants coincides with some other pho- 
neme. ‘Thus, Chitimacha w’, y’, m’, n’ may be pronounced with or 
without 2 nae stricture, coinciding in the latter instance with the 
phonemes w, y, m, n. Another instance of this phenomenon, which 
may be called camels interchange, is the interchange of initial 0 with 
din words like the and they in Edgecombe County (near Rocky Mount), 
North Carolina.!. Optional employment or omission of a phoneme 
occurs, for example, in the case of postvocalie r (e.g., barn) in certain 
sections of New England.® 


Distribution 


In a given language, some phonemes are frequent, some are infre- 
quent. Sometimes the disparity in relative frequencies is great indeed, 
as that between Kinglish sand 6. Sometimes, a phoneme occurs in only 
one or 2 few isolated words; thus g occurs in Tunica only in the stem 
-gatci ‘mother’. 

All phonemes, as a general thing, are limited as to the positions in 
which they may occur. Two stops may not occur together at the 
beginning of an English word; yet such clusters do occur in certain other 
languages, as Sahaptin (e.g., thwalwipt ‘evening meal’)® or ancient Greek. 
Again, English 1 does not occur after d or ¢ at the beginning of a word, 
livery phoneme has its positional limitations, so that range of distribu- 
tion constitutes a definite characteristic of each phoneme. 

If a phoneme is much more limited as to positions of occurrence than 
other comparable phonemes of the same language, one may refer to 
it as a defective phoneme. Such a phoneme is y in English, since it 
occurs only after and between vowels and never at the beginning of « 
word. 


3 | have this information from Professor Hans Kurath, director of the eal 
tic Atlas of the United States and Canada. 

4 Observed by Dr. Lowman for the Linguistic Atlas, and mentioned in his 
paper ‘Regional Differences in Virginian Speech’, read at the tenth annual meeting 
of the Linguistie Society of America. 

*] owe this information to Dr. Lowman. The interchange was observed, for 
example, in one of his informants at Rockport, Massachusetts. 

6 See Jacobs, ‘A sketch of Northwest Sahaptin Grammar’, Univ. of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology 4.85-292. 
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Phoneme Classes 


Knglish p, t, and k have common phonetic characteristics, relatively 
analogous positional variants, and relatively similar ranges of distribu- 
tion; they are relatively different in these three respects from all other 
phonemes of the language. They therefore constitute a special class 
of English phonemes. English ¢, d, and @ have roughly the same articu- 
lating position and have distributional features in common, for example, 
that they occur initially before r but never initially before 1. They 
constitute a class intercrossing with the p, t, k set. On the basis of 
similarities, all the sounds of a language may be thus classified, sub- 
classified, and cross-classified. The principal classes are those whose 
members have the most significant features in common, the sub-classes 
those that have less significant features in common. The bases of 
classification are common phonetic, variational, and distributional 
features. Classes are significant because of the general tendency of 
these features to occur in correlation. 

But even in the absence of variational and distributional similarities, 
phonetic analogies are significant when they are recurrent. Whenever 
the phonetic relation of two sounds like English b and p is found to be 
the sume as that of another pair like d and ¢, it is evident that the 
relation is not haphazard but systematic. Phonemes tend to occur in 
more or less consistent patterns.’ 

It is important to distinguish between the phonetic differentiae of 
phoneme classes and psychologically separable synchronous features. 
‘Thus nasalization is the phonetic differentia which in French distin- 
guishes the nasalized vowel phonemes from their non-nasalized parallels; 
the tone upon which vowels are pronounced in French belongs to the 
prosody of the sentence and the occurrence of this or that phoneme on 
this or that pitch does not change its phonemic identity. In addition 
to patterns of sentence prosody, psychologically separable synchronous 
phonemes include tonemes in tone languages and tasemes (phonemes of 
stress) in stress languages, for these features apply to the syllables 
rather than to any of the phonemes in particular. Syllabic phonemena 
are necessarily most evident in connection with the vowel, but also 
apply, where possible, to the consonants. In Navaho js-né?z ‘I am 
tall,’ the tone of the first syllable is actualized in the syllabic consonant 
n and not with the consonant s, the tone of the second syllable is carried 
by the vowel and both consonants. 


‘See the papers of Sapir and Troubetzkoy cited above. 
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But prosodic features, often psychologically separable from the sounds 
with which they occur, do sometimes constitute mere differentiae of 
phonemes. In Chitimacha a is distinguished from the other vowels by 
quality, quantity, and force of enunciation. Thus stress constitutes 
one of its differentiae. 

Considerations mentioned above give rise to three fundamental kinds 
of phonemes, as follows: ) 

1. Sentence phonemes (patterns of sentence prosody) 

2. Syllable phonemes (tonemes, tasemes) 

3. Self-contained phonemes, phonemes proper. 

All languages have phonemes of type 3, but may or may not have 
phonemes of types 1 and 2. English has all three types; French has 1 
and 3; Navaho has 2 and 3; Nitinat has only type 3. Of course, it is 
impossible to speak without prosody, but unless a prosodic feature has 
some contrastive significance, it is not phonemic. Thus, Nitinat has a 
very noticeable melody, but there is generally speaking only one melody 
which then is a concomitant of the sentence. In Navaho, the succession 
of syllable tones gives the effect of a sentence melody, but this melody 
has no significance of its own. 


Word Structure 


Each language has a characteristic word and syllabic structure. Some 
of the limitations of occurrence of phonemes are best accounted for as 
connected with principles of word structure. Thus in Chitimacha all 
words begin in a single consonant followed immediately by a vowel. 
In Nootka a monosyllabic word may end in a consonant:or a long 
vowel, but never in a short vowel. Any language will be found to have 
a whole set of such rules. 

The limits of the word are often marked in special ways. Phonemes 
may have a special variant for the beginning or end of words. Thus 
the aspirate stops of Chitimacha are unaspirated at the end of the word; 
at the beginning of the word they are more fully aspirated than at the 
beginning of a medial or final syllable. Again, the limits of the word 
may be indicated by some non-phonemic element like the word accent of 
Latin or Polish, the initial glottal stop in German, or the aspiration that 
follows a final vowel in Nitinat. Such elements are not phonemes, but 
mechanical signs of the limits of the word units. 

The sentence too may have characterizing phonetic features. A 
common mark of the sentence is the pause. 
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Method 


The phonemes of a language can be discovered only by inductive 
procedure. This going from particular instances to general conception 
is as characteristic of the unconscious process of a native acquiring his 
language as it must be of conscious scientific study. But the scientist 
studying an alien language will make more rapid progress if he under- 
stands the essential details of the inductive process involved. A use- 
ful set of criteria, which follow from the nature of the phoneme, is given 
below. It should be remembered that they apply to any single given 
language, not to all languages taken together. 

1. The criterion of consistency of words. Except for word variants 
(see above, pp. 118-9) different occurrences of thesame word havethe 
same phonemic make-up. If differences are observed in different 
pronunciations of the same word, these are to be taken as show- 
ing the range of deviation of the component phonemes. 

. The criterion of partial identities. By a thorough-going compari- 
son of all sets of words having a phonetic resemblance (e.g., pit—— 
bit, late—latent, etc.), one arrives at a notion of the significant 
elemental sound types. But in the application of this criterion 
one must bear in mind the one given next. 

3. The criterion of constant associatica. If a set of phonetic elements 
only occur together, they constitute a phonemically unitary com- 
plex; thus, the stop and the aspiration in English initial p. One 
or both of the phonetic elements may recur in other complexes 
without affecting the unitary nature of the complexes; in this 
event, all the phonemes that involve a given phonetic element 
constitute a phonemic class. 

. The criterion of complementary distribution. If it is true of two 
similar types of sounds that only one of them normally occurs in 
certain phonetic surroundings and that only the other normally 
occurs in certain other phonetic surroundings, the two may be 
sub-types of the same phoneme. If the distribution of one type 
of sound is complementary to that of more than one other, it is to 
be identified with one rather than the other if there is a more 
definite phonetic similarity in that direction; an example is the p 
of English speech whose distribution is complementary to that. of 
the voiced labial 6 as well as to that of the voiceless labial stop 
sounds of peak, keep, happen, but goes with the latter rather than 
the former because of the phonetic similarity. If a sound in a 
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relation of complementary distribution to two sounds is not 
particularly similar to either of them, it has to be reckoned as 
phonemically independent. 

5. The criterion of pattern congruity. Particular formulations must 
be congruous with the general phonemic pattern of the given lan- 
guage. Thus, although Navaho z (occurring only after consonants) 
and y (occurring only before vowels) are complementary in distri- 
bution, they are nevertheless independent phonemes because of the 
fact that Navaho is generally characterized by a sharp distinction 
between vowel and consonant. (As a matter of fact, any vowel 
would be found to be in complementary distribution to almost any 
consonant.) In another language, non-syllabic and syllabic 7 
might be positional variants of the same phoneme. 

Throughout the phonemic study of a language, one may frequently 
employ with profit: 

6. The test of substitution. This consists in pronouncing a word with 
some modification in one of the phonemes. If the modification 
cannot be perceived by a native, it is within the range of normal 
deviation. If the modification seems to trouble the native, it is 
an extreme deviation from the norm, a distortion. If the native 
definitely hears some other word or feels that one has the word 
wrong, one may conclude that the modification has amounted to 
the substitution of one phoneme for another. 

Since the phonemic facts may be dependent on position in the word and 
the sentence, it is necessary always to determine the limits of the word 
and the sentence and the phonetic and phonemic peculiarities of the 
word and the sentence as units. 

Discovering the phonemes is the first step in the phonemic study of a 
language. The second step consists in defining the nature of each 
phoneme in terms of 1) its norm and range of deviation for each position 
in which it may occur; 2) its positional distribution. One may also 
study its frequeney, though this is somewhat less essential. Finally, 
it is necessary to study the phonemic system in its totality to find the 
significant classes, sub-classes, and cross-classes into which the phonemes 


fall. 


Orthography 


A phonemie orthography provides the most adequate, economical, and 
effective method of writing a language. Morphological and = gram- 
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matical study of a language and the recording of its conclusions looks 
to orthography as an instrument of fundamental importance. A pho- 
nemic alphabet is the only kind that is truly adequate, for it alone 
represents all the pertinent facts and only the pertinent facts. Each 
sign in a phonemic alphabet represents one phoneme, and the implicit 
or explicit definition of each sign is an account of the norms (and 
deviations) of the phoneme in the various positions in which it may 
occur. If the writing is entirely in keeping with the phonemics of the 
language, a mechanical substitution of the values of the signs for the 
signs will reproduce the recorded forms correctly and completely. 

Even in the problem of phonemics itself, orthography is a valuable 
technique. Indeed, the problem of ascertaining the phonemes of a 
language may be stated in large part in terms of the devising and defin- 
ing of a set of symbols that will represent the sounds of the language 
most adequately and most economically. The test of an adequate 
phonemic writing is that it be possible for one who does not know the 
meaning of the words to read them off correctly and without serious 
distortions (it is assumed in this that the reader has made himself 
familiar with the key to the system and that he has learned to produce 
the required sounds). The test of an economical phonemic writing is 
that it employ as few and as simple signs as possible. However, these 
tests are insufficient in some details of the choice of signs for sound- 
types of complementary distribution; this matter is explained above, p. 
123 (criterion 4). 

Where convenient, the phonemic symbols should be made to reflect 
the phonemic pattern by having some point of resemblance in the signs 
for the members of each class of phonemes;? such a situation is attained 
in part when sone diacritical mark is used to represent a given feature 
of differentiation, e.g., Hungarian i, ui, u, é, 0, 6, d (long vowels)’, 
Chitimacha p’, t’, k’, 6 c, w’, y’, m’, n’, y’ (glottalized consonants). 
Kinally, it is important that the symbols be in general accord with those 
generally in use, except that this consideration is secondary to the two 
essentials of accuracy and simplicity. 

Since the phonemes of different languages are different as to their 


8 An ideal working out of this principle would give us a phonemic ‘visible 
speech’ in which each phonemic sign would be a composite of elements each of 
which would represent one of the class, sub-class, and cross-class differentiae or 
sets of differentiae of the phoneme. However, such an orthography might prove 
impractical for other reasons. 

9 u and v represent long & and 6 respectively. 
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norms and even more strikingly so as to their positional variants, one 
might argue that it is necessary to have different symbols for each new 
language, that the English voiceless labial stop, for example, be written 
differently from that of French. It is obvious that such a treatment 
would make linguistic science extremely difficult. It has therefore 
become conventional to use the same or similar signs in different lan- 
guages to represent roughly similar phonemes. This method works out 
perfectly as long as one does not carelessly assume standard or familiar 
values for given signs wherever they occur. 


Normalization 


When two or more forms of a word are both correct, two courses are 
possible, namely, to record the form employed at each given time, or to 
always write one of the variants. The latter treatment is called normali- 
zation. In the case of particular word-variants,'® normalization would 
have to be entirely arbitrary and is therefore to be avoided. In the case 
of optional general variants,” it is usually possible to normalize without 
obscuring the fact of variation. This is possible when one can so define 
one’s symbols that the affected phonemes in such a variation are read- 
able in two ways. For example, one may write dz yu for English ‘as 


you,” and indicate as part of the definition of the symbol z that before y 
it may have the value Z, the y being sometimes then lost; to be complete 
one may indicate that the variation is usually a function of speed and 
care of speech, the series being dz yu, d% yu, dZu (not to speak of dza). 
Similarly, in the case of phonemic interchange, one may write the dis- 
tinctive form and mention the interchange in the definition of the 
phonemic symbol. 


Phonetics 


Phonetics (the science of the study of speech sounds) benefits the 
student of phonemics in two ways. First, it is valuable in the discovery 
of the phonemes of a foreign language. Secondly, it provides the tech- 
nique for study and description of the phonemes once they are known. 

At the outset of one’s study of a foreign language, it is convenient to 
make a phonetic record based on aural cbservation and written in terms 
of a general phonetic alphabet which provides symbols for selected 
characteristic points in the total range of possible speech sounds. As 
one continues to work with a language, one replaces the strict phonetic 


10 See pp. 118-9. 
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alphabet with a tentative phonemic alphabet which is then corrected 
from time to time until one arrives at a final, adequate phonemic orthog- 
raphy. A certain number of linguists feel that a phonetic orthography 
is in itself sufficient, and some even hold that a phonemic orthography 
is incorrect. However, as I have shown, a phonemic writing (together 
with its key giving the value of the signs employed) records all the 
pertinent phonetic facts. A phonetic writing, on the other hand, is 
lacking in the following ways: 

1. It does not indicate the phonetic units that are significant for the 

given language. 

2. It is overly microscopic, complex, and hard to handle. 

3. It does not distinguish errors and distortions from normal forms. 

4. It is likely to be phonetically inaccurate. 
On the last point, I quote Bloomfield who says (Language 84-5): 


Practical phoneticians sometimes acquire great virtuosity in discriminating and 
reproducing all manner of strange sounds. In this, to be sure, there lies some 
danger for linguistic work. Having learned to discriminate many kinds of 
sounds, the phonetician may turn to some language, new or familiar, and insist 
on recording all the distinctions he has learned to discriminate, even when in this 
language they are non-distinctive and have no bearing whatever. ... The 
chief objection to this procedure is its inconsistency. The phonetician’s equip- 
ment is personal and accidental; he hears those acoustic features which are dis- 
criminated in the languages he has observed. Even his most ‘exact’ record is 
bound to ignore innumerable non-distinctive features of sound; the ones that 
appear in it are selected by accidental and personal factors. There is no objec- 
tion to a linguist’s describing all the acoustic features that he can hear, provided 
he does not confuse these with the phonemic features. He should remember that 
his hearing of non-distinctive features depends upon the accident of his personal 
equipment, and that his most elaborate account cannot remotely approach the 
value of a mechanical record. 


Furthermore, in the extreme concentration required for minute discrim- 
ination of certain features of sound, the phonetician may eusily overlook 
other features that may be of prime importance in the given language. 

Some linguists employ a normative phonetic writing in preference to 
either phonemic or strict phonetic writing. If the interpretation of 
actual sounds in terms of the norms of the language is correct and if the 
correction of errors is made without error, a normative phonetic orthog- 
raphy shares some of the advantage of a phonemic orthography. 
Simplification of the phonetic writing of a given language is also an 
improvement in the general direction of phonemic writing. Asa matter 
of fact a phonemic orthography is the inevitable result if normalization 
and simplification are carried out throughly, consistently, and correctly. 
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Historical Phonology 


In determining the phonemic system of a language, only phonetic 
data are relevant. Historical phonology is not relevant. To base one’s 
spelling of a word on the form of the word in a known or reconstructed 
parent language neither benefits historical study of language nor pro- 
vides a dependable method of accurate phonemic analysis. Historical 
etymology in a matter of phonemics is an acceptable aid only when one 
is dealing with an inadequately recorded non-contemporary language. 
Of course, phonemes are a historical product and a step in a historical 
development, but to argue from phonetic law to descriptive fact. is 
discovering the arguments from the conclusion when the procedure 
should always be the opposite. 

The fact that a phonemic system is a step in historical development 
suggests that one way to understand historical change is to understand 
phonemics more fully." On the basis of facts pointed out in this paper 
and on the basis of some simple truths about historical phonetic change, 
one may make the following suggestions. Phonetic change must con- 
sist in the change of the norm of a sound or one of its positional variants. 
Change in a phonemic norm does not affect the actual phonemic pattern 
unless the phoneme thereby comes to coincide with some other phoneme 
or splits up into more than one phoneme. ‘The intermediate step in 
coalescence of phonemes is the condition of phonemic interchange. 
The intermediate step in the split-up of a phoneme is the presence of 
markedly different positional variants; in this situation, if, through 
analogy or borrowing of foreign words one of the variants comes to be 
employed in positions other than within its original limits, it takes on 
the character of an independent phoneme. I shall not illustrate these 
processes, since the matter is only incidental to my subject; instances 
are to be found everywhere where we have an actual record of a histori- 
cal change. 


Morpho-phonology 


Morpho-phonology includes, in addition to the study of the phonemic 
structure of morphemes, the study of interchange between phonemes as a 
morphologic process. If a given morphologic interchange is sufficiently 
regular and characteristic, the interchanging phonemes may be re- 
garded as a morphologically unitary set. xamples are Indo-luropean 


'! This important incidental value of phonemics was called to my attention by 
Professor Sapir. 
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e/0/é/6/zero, English f/v (in, e.g., leaf, leaves). Whether it is a con- 
venient fiction or a true reflection of linguistic psychology, morphological 
processes are usually described as having a definite order. Leaves is 
taken to be a secondary formation from leaf, and in consequence » is 
the mutation of f and not f that of v. But f does not always change to v 
in the morphological process of plural formation; thus, we have cuff, cuffs. 
The f of cuff is therefore morphologically different from the f of leaf, 
though phonemically it is the same entity. Morphologically, we have 
two f’s so that fi: v::f2:f. Morphologically distinct phonemes are 
called morpho-phonemes. 

A morpho-phoneme is one of a class of like phonemes considered as 
components of actual morphemes which behave alike morphologically, 
i.c., have a like place in the same mutation series. The morpho-phoneme 
is never to be confused with the phoneme as such, even in the event. that 
ill instances of a given phoneme are members of the same morpho-phone- 
mic class. One may devise a morphologic writing for use in morpho- 
logical discussion or in a dictionary, but. such a writing is not to be 
employed in ordinary linguistic records.” 


The phonemic principle when properly understood provides the only 
completely consistent and adequate method of understanding the 


nature of the phonetics of a given language. Phonetics provides the 
technique of discovering and defining the phonemes. Morphology 
includes a study of the phonemic structure of morphemes and of mor- 
phological interrelations among phonemes as components of morphemes. 
Historical phonology studies the evolution of phonemes. In these ways 
phonemics interrelates with other phases of linguistic science, but. it 
does not compete with these other phases. In developing the phonemic 
principle, its proponents are only bringing into plain view a hitherto 
imperfectly lighted area in which there has always been a certain amount 
of stumbling. 


12 Of course there are instances where it is desirable to use non-phonemic 
diacritieal marks as a special aid to non-native students. 
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Richard Bentley has won only blame for wishing to change a 29 from 
uvnoato yap Kara Jupov ayutmovos Alyicdow tO prncato yap Kara vodv 
avonuovos Alyiodo.'; whereas his plan of writing the digamma into the 
Homeric text? is still cited as one of his claims to fame. Yet in both 
cases he did much the same thing: he was unable to see why the tra- 
ditional text was as it was, he was unwilling to grant a simple lack of 
understanding on his own part, and so he changed the text. Had he 
known Homer better, however, or known more about other early 
poetries, he would have seen that the unreasoned use of the fixed epithet 
is so common that we must explain it, not try to do away withit. First, 
the analysis of Homer’s diction might have shown him that the poet 
had, to help him in his verse-making, many fixed phrases in which there 
was an epithet, and that he used these phrases so often that he forgot 
to think about the meaning of the epithets in them.’ Or second, the 
study of oral poetries might have shown him that the use of the fixed 
epithet is common there, and this would have led him on to the cause of 
metrical usefulness. It is the same for the digamma. Had Bentley, 
or any of all those scholars who have corrected Homer or printed the 
digamma in their editions been willing to grant that there might be some 
force acting on the Homeric language which they did not see, they would 
not have fought so fiercely against the stubborn text. But they had 


1Cf. R. C. Jebb, Bentley 149-154 (London, 1882). 

2 Cf. J. W. Donaldson, The New Cratylus? 219-25 (London, 1849). 

3 Cf. Parry, L’épithéte traditionnelle dans Homére 146-217 (Paris, 1928). 

1 E.g. rusa ‘blond’, in Southslavic heroic poetry as an epithet of the head. In 
one of the Bulgarian poems (86, v. 45 in A. Dozon, Chansons populaires bulgares 
inédites, Paris, 1875) a ‘black negro’, as he has constantly been called, is killed. 
The words of the singer are Otsete mu nemu rusa glava, ‘he cut off his blond head’. 
The verse is one which occurs often both in the Serbo-Croatian texts of Karadzié 
(1823-1833), and in those which I myself collected in Hertzegovina in 1933. In 
the same way the ‘hyacinthine’ locks which Athene had given Odysseus (f¢ 231, 
cf. y 158), are later called ‘blond’ (v 399, 431). 
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seen a part of the truth, and they were beguiled by the complexity of 
what they had seen. Yet a fuller knowledge of Homer’s poetry and of 
oral poetry shows us why Homer’s language has traces of the digamma, 
but not the digamma itself. 


The poet who has no writing materials to aid him can make his poetry 
only out of fixed phrases, verses, and passages which have come down to 
him from the past, and which are the gradual work of generations of 
countless poets.’ The phrase which will easily fall into the mould of 
the verse in the right place to make the sentence is a hard thing to 
create, as is the verse which forcefully expresses a given idea in just its 
length. One poet might make a few such phrases and verses, but he 
could not make many, let alone the vast system of them needed for 
free composition. Really he does not even think of making them. He 
has learned the poetic diction by hearing many poems which had been 
composed out of it, and his art lies in putting that diction to its best 
and fullest use, not in changing it or adding to it. 

He does, however, without thinking, change it in one way. If 
phrases in the diction have come from the people of another dialect, 
or if they have come down from a time when the spoken language was 
different, he will tend to change the language of such phrases to suit his 
own spoken language. He will usually make such changes only if he 
can do so without damaging the rhythm, but he may even do so if the 
damage is only slight. Beowulf, for example, has forms as fréa, gan, d6d, 
where the meter calls for an older or Anglian dissyllabic form.’ Old 
Norse poetry has such verses as en at virdi rekaz (Hdvamdl 32), bess mun 
Vidarr reka (Vafpridismal 53) which depart from the rule of alliteration 
through the loss of the older forms vrekaz and vreka.’?. Krohn has pointed 
out such cases in Finnish poetry as that in which the singers of Savolax 
have turned the Tavastland form orasta into oraasta, though the result- 


5 Cf. Parry, Homer and Homeric Style in Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology 41.77-89, 117-47 (1930); The Homeric Language as the Language of an Oral 
Poetry, ib. 43.8-23 (1932). 

® Cf. Beowulf, ed. A. J. Wyatt and R. W. Chambers xxiii (Cambridge, 1925); 
Eduard Sievers, Altgermanische Metrik 122f. (Halle, 1893). On the language of 
Beowulf as a poetic language cf. O. Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the Eng- 
lish Language 55f. (Leipzig, 1905); H. Collitz, The Home of the Heliand, in Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association 16.123-40 (1902). 

7 This parallel was first pointed out by O. W. Knés (De digammo Homerico 
9-10 (Upsala, 1872); cf. also S. H. Grundtvig, Om nordens gamle literatur 71 
(Copenhagen, 1867); Er nordens gamle literatur 69-73 (Copenhagen, 1869). 
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ing verse has one too many syllables.’ In the same way he gives the 
metrical irregularity as one of the chief means of finding the older verses 
in Esthonian poetry.? The editors of Beowulf and of the Norse poetry 
have in many cases followed the same reasoning as Bentley, and changed 
the text; but the mere fact that we find this same thing in a number of 
early poetries so far removed from one another, and that the thing is 
unknown in the manuscript tradition of any poet for whom we can be 
sure that writing was the normal means of composition, shows that we 
have here a true feature of oral poetry, and no scribe’s changes. More- 
over the Finnish and Esthonian poetry show that the faults really do 
occur. 

Similarly the digamma was lost in the diction of early Greek heroic 
poetry neither sooner nor later than it was lost in the daily speech, but 
the singers who had to compose in a rigorous and therefore highly 
conservative verse-form, still used the old phrases and verses because 
that was their way of making poetry, because to have given up the tra- 
ditional phrase wherever the loss of the digamma now caused hiatus or 
failure to make position, would have been to destroy the diction almost 
entirely. 

The traces of the lost digamma were not maintained simply by the 
regular failure to avoid hiatus or to make position within certain often 
used phrases, such as the following which show by the number of the 
times which they occur in the short space of the Iliad and Odyssey the 
fixed and helpful place which they had in the diction: déde 6€ rus 
(c)elrecxey (24 times), avdpa ‘(f)éxacroy or avipt ‘(f)exaorwe (12 times), 
eluara ‘(s)éooe or ‘(¢)éoro, ete. (17 times), drws éorar Trade (¢)épya (7 
times), todeunua (f)épya (7 times), cuepdadéa (of) iaxwy (8 times), Boas Kai 
(c)igea pra (10 times), de evi (¢)otkwe (11 times), aidora (¢)otvov (16 
times), eAundéa (¢)ofvov (5 times), éxt (¢)oivora révrov (8 times), and so 
on. Itis not enough merely to point out how many phrases, often used, 
have kept the trace of the digamma, nor even to show how many differ- 
ent repeated phrases a single word of the sort can occur in, such as 
(¢)iéetv: Padua (¢)idecdar (8 times), brddpa (¢) dav (23 times), éret (¢) ter 
6ydadporowy (6 times), rov 6é (¢) t5e or (¢) icv, etc. (20 times), of 5é (¢) iSdvres 
(6 times), dypa (¢)iéne or (f)idnar, ete. (17 times), dvra (¢)idcv (7 
times), éodavra or eicdvra (¢)idwy (7 times), and so on. To understand 
fully why the traces of the digamma are so firmly fixed in the epic 


8 Cf. K. Krohn, Kalevalastudien, in Folklore Fellows Communications 16.44 
(1924). 
* Ib. 56-7. 
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diction we must understand the technique of formulaic verse-making. 
In this way alone can we grasp the nature of the fixed phrases which 
have just been quoted. 

The easiest unit of diction for the poet to handle is the sentence which 
fills just a verse. Such a formula is complete in itself both in meaning 
and in rhythm; it carries the poem on from the end of one verse, where 
most formulaic phrases or groups of phrases end, to the beginning of 
another verse, where they mostly begin; and it is the one kind of formula 
which can be followed by another of the same kind.!° The technique of 
all oral poetries is more or less simply that of grouping together whole 
formulaic verses. The traces of the digamma are found in a large num- 
ber of formulzic Homeric verses: 


GAN’ aye pou Toe (Feimé Kal arpexéws xarddetov (17 times) 

of yey xaxkelovres EBay (¢)otxovie ‘(¢)éxacros (4 times) 

GAN’ Gye bedpo, rérov, rap’ eu’ toraco xal (¢)ide (s)épyov, (P 179 x 233) 
"Arpeidn kbdtore, (¢)dvat avipav ’Ayapeuvoy (8 times) 


and so on,!! 

The next easiest formulas to handle are those which fall into the verse 
beiween one of the rhythmic breaks and one of the verse-ends, such, for 
example, as the noun-epithet formulas which just fill the last half of the 
verse and supply a grammatical subject for any predicate which just 
fills the first half of the verse: 


Tov O’nuetBer’ EretTa ) (3 times) 


piynoey Sap’ Execra }(¢)dvak avipav ’Ayapueuvwv (twice) 
| (1° 267) 
hice GE ‘(f)oe Cupnxa (¢)dvaé Acds vids ’AwéAXwy (IT 804) 


wpvuTo O’avTiK’ ErEetTa 


kat vb kev vd’ arddouro (f)avakt avipav Aiveias (E 311) 


This formulaic device of the predicate-subject verse divided at the 
trochaie caesura of the third foot regularly supposes that the predicate 
will end with a short vowel, as for example, rov 6’jpetBer’ erecta, 
which is used in 62 verses of this type, or as gato, petdnoer 6é, which 


10 Cf. Parry, Whole Formulaic Verses in Greek and Southslavic Heroic Poetry 
in Transactions of the American Philological Association 64 (1933). 

11 Cf. the number of whole verses showing trace of the digamma which are to 
be found in H. Dunbar’s list of the verses found both in the Iliad and Odyssey 
(Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of Honor 393-419 (Oxford, 1880)). 

12. Cf. Parry, Les formules et la métrique d’Homére 3, 17-42 (Paris, 1928), on 
the fallacy of distinguishing between ‘legitimate’ and ‘illegitimate’ hiatus. 
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is used in 10 verses of this type. The device also supposes that the 
subject phrase will begin with a simple consonant, as in roAtrXas dios 
’Odvoceds (38 times), or Jed yNavKGmis ’AIqvyn (51 times). *cavak avipav 
’Avyapéuvwv served at one time in this way without fault until the di- 
gamma was lost, when the poets were faced with three choices: (1) 
to find a new subject formula, (2) to give up this type of verse for 
Agamemnon, (3) to use the verse in spite of the hiatus. An epithet of 
the metrical value of *favat avip&v could not have been an easy thing 
to find; in any case there is no epithet of this sort in Homer. If the 
poet were to give up the type of verse he would find himself greatly 
hampered whenever he was telling about Agamemnon, and forced to 
avoid the phrases which he regularly used for his other characters; 
indeed it is doubtful if he had other phrases which he could have used 
instead. Therefore he simply followed the age-long habit of the diction 
and committed a fault, which was scarcely a fault, since he and his 
hearers had been used to it from their earliest days. 

In the complex play of the formulaic technique the device is not always 
as simple as that of the predicate-subject verse. The oblique cases of 
(¢)avat, for example, came down from the older poetry as the word 
which could be used to finish the verse after a proper name ending in a 
vowel andintherhythm. .... o—w: 


.... I ptdporo (8 times) 
.... ‘ENvowo = P(¢)avaxros (3 times) 
.... ‘Hgaiororo (twice) 


and so on for nine other different names; 


..- Llooeddwre 


a oer aoaur (4 times) 


(9 times) 


and so on. These genitive and dative phrases in turn have their fixed 
uses. Thus, for example, they allow the poet to make a subject phrase 
with Bin where the metrical value of a name does not allow the poet 
to use the nominative of the name with an epithet: 


Pe eT Te peyas TeNapwvios Alas (twice) 
“ in : Bin Tedxporo (¢)avaxros (WY 23)16 
12 On the Homeric formulas for the predicate-subject verse cf. Parry, L’épi- 
théte traditionnelle dans Homére 11-9, 47-69, and Tableau I (Paris, 1928). 
14 Ib., Tableau III (opposite 112), measure XIV. 
's Cf. L’épithéte traditionnelle, 108-9. 
16 Cf. H 194, y 43, 54, 1412, » 180, y 277. 
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The two dative phrases quoted, on the other hand, are used chiefly in a 
type of verse which expresses the essential idea of praying or sacrificing 
to a god: 


@s épar’: 01 8” ii Aut Kpoviwvre (-)ay (H 200) 
&s of pev p’ —— Tloverdawve sueiaieesiie (vy 185)!” 


Least of all should we think that the smaller words are freer from the 
traditional fixity of the diction than the longer words. If anything, it is 
the other way. The vast number of fixed phrases in Homer in which we 
find 5€ ‘(¢)ot, 3ppa ‘(F)or, yap ‘(F)or, mép ‘(¢)or, &pa ‘(¢)or, and so on, 
show that the traces of the digamma are probably more firmly fixed 
in this word than in any other. There are not only the many longer 
formulas, such as 


év 8’ dpa (fou gd xerpi (¢)éros 7’ évar’ éx 7’ dvouate (10 times) 


There are also the many simpler series, such as the following, which gives 
the poet a complete sentence to finish his verse after the verse-break of 
the third foot: 


vexpos__ (A 493) 
Totov (twice) 
5adds (0 421) 
OKn1T pov (é 31) 
oK0Tos (é 34) 
dérras J (x 17). 


> 5é ‘(F)ou Exmeve XeErpds 





When one multiplies this one series of formulas by all the others in 
which ‘(¢)o. seemingly causes hiatus, or seemingly fails to make posi- 
tion, we can see how firm a hold the older use of the word has upon the 
diction. 

The few examples which have been analyzed in the foregoing para- 
graphs differ in no way from any of the other phrases in the Homeric 
poems where the writing in of the digamma would make the rhythm 
more regular. When the phrase is often used, or is of a type which is 
often used, we can most easily see the part which it plays in the formu- 
laic technique; but even a phrase which Homer uses only once, and which 
has no close counterpart elsewhere in the diction, is also to be taken as 
traditional. Either the phrase as a whole is traditional, and it is only 
the scantiness of the remains of Greek heroic poetry which does not allow 


17 Cf. N 758, 770, 781; v 836, £499; @ 409, 277, 159. 
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us to show its place in the formulaic diction;'® or it is a later creation by 
analogy,'? which is much the same thing. It is probable that in some 
cases a poet who himself did not know the digamma made a new phrase 
in which he used a word as though it still had the sound; this means 
merely that he is following the traditional use of the word, though he is 
not using one of the older phrases which maintained that use. Cases, 
however, in which any one poet, such as the poet of the Iliad, would use 
one of the words we are considering in a new phrase, are so few as to 
be negligeable: with the oral poet the making of the new phrase is very 
rare, and almost always due to the chance play of traditional phrases.?° 

We find constantly that the better understanding of Homer’s formu- 
laic diction confirms the soundness of the traditional text. Thus even 
as we should not try to restore the digamma where the rhythm is seem- 
ingly irregular, so we should not touch those places in which, while 
there is no irregularity, the digamma can be very easily restored. ‘There 
was, however, a certain soundness in the emendation of the text which 
was practiced for two centuries: the editors in most cases really did 
establish the older form of the phrase. Tor example our texts have 


tov 6° abre mpocéertev Gvat avipav ’Ayapeuvwr (5 times) 


as épar’: od’ aridnoev dvak avipav ’Ayapéuvwr (twice) 


By removing the v-movable of zpocéecrev and aridynoev, and restor- 
ing the digamma we get what must have been the older form of the 
verse. Certainly the sense of 2 154 is better when we read *és ‘¢’ aéec, 
and pecAcxious éréecow (10 times) was surely made from *yedrxiorcr 
réerecow. These changes, however, were made by the later singers 
themselves, drawn on by the habit of their spoken language, but held 
back by the constraint of the formulaic diction. 

This does not mean that. we can use the digamma to establish an older 
form of the Iliad and Odyssey. We can say that certain phrases and 
verses are the creation of an older time when the digamma was pro- 
nounced (though even here we must admit that certain forms may have 
been made later by analogy), but such phrases and verses will be only 
the older parts of the diction which the singers used side by side with 
later phrases and verses. Just as we can show the metrical usefulness 


'S Cf. L’épith*te traditionnalle 125-30. 

1° Cf. ib. 85-94: ‘La diction formulaire et le jeu de Vanalogie’. 

2° Cf. Homer and Homerie Style 144-7. I have been able to observe in South- 
slavie heroic poetry, in its actual practiee, this complete absenee on the part. of 
the oral poet of any thought of making original phrases. 
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of the older phrase, and the fixed place which it holds in the diction, so 
can we do for phrases with newer forms.” For instance, before the 
digamma was lost, the singers were able to use the following verse only 
in the masculine: 


*kal mu ~wrnoas féren TTEPOEVTA TpOTnVEA 


But by Homer's time the verse could not only be used in the masculine, 
as it appears 30 times in the Iliad and Odyssey, but also in the feminine: 


Kai mi ypwrnoac’ érea TrEpoevta tpoonvda (9 times) 


In the same way, after the example of weduniéa (;)otvoy (5 times), the 
singers made pedcndeos olvov (twice); after the series given above, 
‘Hyaisrowo (¢)avaxros (twice), ete., they made Togedidwvos a&vaxtos 
(twice). ‘They could now begin verses with 
{ Aiveias (EK 168) 
tov 6” idev (idov) {’Avtitoxos (FE 565) 
le vnowt (6 556) 


The following verse should be particularly noted, since it shows the 
early use of (¢)efwev (or éfecrev), and the late use of ov side by side in the 
same formula: 


oxdnoas 5° apa (seize rpds dv weyadnropa Vupyor 


(A 403, P 90, = 5, T 343, & 53, 552, X 98; € 298, 355, 407, 464)2" We 


208 Cf. D. B. Monro, Homeric Grammar § 401 (3) (Oxford, 1882). 

21 Knés (215) admits the impossibility of emending this verse. Bentley wished 
to read épn pds ‘fev, but such a use of égn is not Homeric. Fick corrected to 
écecwe mpos gov, but the contracted gov supposes the earlier loss of an inter- 
vocalie digamma in a form *eéfos. There was probably never any form *zé¢os, 
but only *o¢és. The form és is the classic modification of éos which in Lesbian 
is itself an artificial creation, on the analogy of éwy and éyos, to compensate for 
the loss of position in arsis. Thus rods pév éods jpixaxe pevuxas tamous (EF 321) is 
probably for an older *rots wév ofovs jpbxaxe; mardds éoto is for an older *zacdds 
spoio, etc. In those cases where *s¢és had made position for a final short vowel 
in thesis, however, the metrical fault could not be corrected, and Homer uses 
dvyatipa qv (4 times), mécec de (E 71), réxer de (twice), ete. The actual existence 
at some time of a form *¢¢és may be doubted. The dissylabic forms of the word 
which are cited from Aeolie (Bechtel, Griechisehe Dialekte 1.277), are all poetic 
and are evidence that the Homeric és dates from the Aeolic period of the poetry, 
when it was adapted either from an old Aeolie or an Areado-Cypriote *ofés. Cf. 
Homeric Language as the Language of an Oral Poetry 29-33. 
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can see how this verse was made. The singers had inherited on the one 
hand such verses as (1) 


ition Sy els otpavoy evpiv (T 227) 
> Low 2 4 ” , no 

‘ a ipa (¢)elrev éri(p)oivora movrov (WW 143) 
{ émros 7’ épar’ éx 7’ dvouace (~ 28) 


oxdnoas 


and on the other hand such verses as (2) 


&s gaoav: add’ ob rei8ov Eudv peyadHropa Supdv (+ 500) 
ToAN’ &rrouvdedunv: od 5é ot weyadHrope Juua. (0674) 


They also had such verses as (3) 


evéduevos 5’ dpa (f)elrev éxnBddwt "AwodAAwWHe (IE 513) 


And finally, one of their most common words for ‘speak to’ was rpoceureiv. 
By the natural play of phrases which is the essential process cf oral 
composition, the words of the first two types of verses combined to 
give a verse which is syntactically like the third type; zpocé(,)ece 
gave (¢)elwe mpds, and the third person év, losing the trace of the 
digamma, took the place of the first person éudv in such a verse as « 500, 
or of the second person od: in such a verse as O 674. The verse thus 
made proved so useful that it won the fixed place in the diction which 
led Homer to use it 11 times. It is an example of the stability of the 
diction as a whole and of the fluidity of the diction in the grouping of its 
elements, and as such it shows that while there are older and newer 
phrases in Homer they are not necessarily the mark of older and newer 
passages in the poems. It should be fully understood, however, that 
the number of outstanding formulaic phrases which refuse the digamma 
is small; this merely shows how little the Greek heroic style changed 
over a long period of time.” 

The traditional formulaic diction must have trained the ears of the 
singers and their hearers to feel the traces of the lost initial digamma 
much in the way that the French feel the traces of h-aspiré, so that, 
while they say l’herbe, Vhomme, they say la hache, le hétre. In the 
French it is the feeling for the rhythm of the close group of the word 
with the article which has kept the feeling for the lost sound; in the 
Greek heroic poetry it was a feeling for the equally fixed word group. 
It has been objected to this that the keeping of h-aspiré is largely due 


22 Cf. Knés 50-146. 
23 Cf. Homeric Language as the Language of an Oral Poetry 43-5. 
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to formal education, and to the fact that it occurs in regular combina- 
tion of article and substantive, whereas in Homer hiatus occurs between 
all sorts of words.2> The answer in both cases is that the feeling for the 
digamma was maintained by the altogether artificial constraint of the 
diction. Nevertheless the parallel of h-aspiré should not be pushed too 
far, because the singer was also habituated by his spoken language to 
the use of the words in question without any trace of the digamma: he 
had not one, but two conventions. For this reason we should not insist 
too much on the feeling for the lost consonant as an acting factor, but 
only as a factor which justified the irregularities which the diction 
imposed.” The ever increasing use of the words without regard for 
the lost digamma, which we can trace in Hesiod and the Homeric hymns, 
shows on the contrary that the habit of the spoken language was con- 
stantly wearing down the habit of the song. Nevertheless the latter 
habit should not be overlooked, since we find it lasting well on into Greek 
poetry. Thus we have in Archilochus ’Evvadiow (¢)avaxros (1.1 
Diehl), in Solon xada (¢)épya (1.21), in the epic poet Antimachus 
uédavos (¢)otvoro (19.1 Kinkel), and in Apollonius of Rhodes xaragéi- 
peévowo (¢)évaxros (1.411), avdpa ‘(¢)éxacror (1.399), ete.2? 

It has also been objected that while hiatus resulting from the lost 
digamma might be bearable, the fault of the short syllable in the first 


part of the foot is too grave to be possible. Médavos (¢)oivoro of 
Antimachus, which was just quoted, shows that this is not so, but of 
much more weight than this is the great number of short syllables in 
the first part of the foot in Homer which come not from the loss of the 
digamma, but from the faulty putting together of formulas.?* For 
example, verses such as 


évtporadrfouern, Vadepov xara Saxpv xéovca (Z 496) 
TUKVG MOAG OTEVaXWY ws TE Ais HuYyEVELOS > 318) 


may combine to make such a verse as 
évrporradofopevos ds Te Als Huyévecos (P 109) 


24 Monro, Homeric Grammar §402. 

26 A. Meillet, Apercu d’une histoire de la langue grecque® 154-5 (Paris, 1930). 

26 This was the mistake of G. Curtius (Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie® 
560, Leipzig, 1879), who first adopted this explanation. 

27 Cf. Argonautica, ed. G. W. Mooney 416-421, Dublin, 1912. 

28 Meillet, loc. cit. 

29 Cf. Parry, Les formules et la métrique d’Homére 34. 
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Similarly the poet may change the case of a formula with a resulting 
failure to make position, as when after pepdrov avdparwv (9 times) he 
makes pépores dy3pwro. (LX 288).2° It should also be remembered 
that we have to do here with song, and not with speech, so that the poet 
would be allowed a freedom in treatment of vowel or consonant which 
would not be possible in spoken verse.*! 

Those cases in Homer in which the use of an uncontracted form might 
seem to show a survival of intervocalic digamma are to be explained 
in the same way as the seeming use of initial digamma. A single exam- 
ple will suffice. The uncontracied é(¢)ecre occurs in a whole series of 
fixed phrases, from whole verses such as 


orf 5’ dpdos kal wOdov &v ’Apyelorow e(f)ecrev (7 times) 
aivorare Kpovién, rotov tov uodov e(f)ecres (6 times) 


to shorter phrases such as xarad potpay e(¢)eures (10 times), or ofor 
e(pyecmes (7 tin-es). One notable series is the following: 


vnKepoes (é 509) 
Juparyes (twice) 
<ddosvivey pe(s)ecre(s) (twice) 
VYMEPTES (I’ 204) 








[Kara potpay | (4 times) 


‘The problem of the digamma in Lesbian poetry is very similar to that 
of this sound in Homer: we find cases where the digamma would correct. 
« seemingly faulty rhythm and others where its introduction on the 
contrary would harm a rhythm which has no fault. The only difference 
is that whereas in Homer the number of words which refuse the sound is 
small in comparison with those which call for it, or take it by an easy 
change in the text, this proportion is reversed in Sappho and Aleaeus. 
The natural conclusion is that the Lesbian poets, like Homer, were 
following a tradition of poetie diction in which certain phrases hud kept 
the trace of the digamma, but that they were further away than Homer, 
either in time or in evolution of style, from the time when this sound 
had its natural place in the poetic language. Now this is not the pre- 
vailing critical opinion. Modern editors, with the exception of Lobel, 
follow the line of reasoning which, we have seen,** is usual in such cases, 


Ct. th. 11. 

3 Cf. Krohn, 56. 

% KE. Lobel, Sargous Mé\n (Oxford, 1925), ’AXxatov MéAn (Oxford, 1927). 
* Cf. above, p. 182. 
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and restore the digamma, and even emend the text to take it, and they 
support their view, which is also that of the writers on Greek dialects,* 
by a certain amount of ancient evidence. That evidence, however, is 
less sure than is generally supposed. 

The form foto: in a papyrus text (Sappho a’ 3.6 Lobel, reproduced 
in photograph in Oxyrhyncus Papyri I, plate II), and fév in a text from 
Herculaneum (Alcaeus 120.2% Lobel) actually show us the digamma, but 
aside from these two cases there is no other example of initial digamma 
in the papyri or in the literary quotations of Sappho and Alcaeus; all other 
evidence comes from the grammarians or from Balbilla, a Roman lady 
poetess of the second century A. D.*® The correction of 7’ cizew to 
feivey in the fragments of Sappho and Alcaeus quoted by Aristotle 
is uncalled for, since elision of the dative of the pronouns is regular in 
Lesbian poetry, and we have 7aé’ eizny elsewhere in Alcaeus (48.2 
Lobel), and 706’ eixn{ elsewhere in Sappho (a’ 8.12)*7. Similarly ayec 
6’ éx meraddwy rade Gv terre quoted by Proclus has been corrected to 
paéea terTLé, but the reading of the text is too bad to be the work of 
any but the latest time and of a scribe with the haziest ideas of classical 
syntax whose ear was led astray by the 7’s of the following word. The 
¢ before dé6ea is no surer than the v after it, and Lobel is right in reading 
simply weradwv abea rerrié.** 


When the ancient grammarians give a certain form as ‘Aeolie’ we 
cannot be at all sure that they mean Lesbian. ‘Their studies of dialect. 
were rudimentary; they never grasped the rigorous notion of dialectal! 
subdivisions; and the forms they quote may come not only from Lesbian 
poetry, but also from Boeotian poetry or the spoken dialects of Thes- 
saly."° Thus we have the ‘Aeolic’ glosses yaAdor (dor), yéupara 


*4(), Hoffmann, Griechische Dialekte 2.454-9 (Gittingen, 1893); F. Bechtel’ 
Griechische Dialekte 1.11-5 (Berlin, 1921); R. Meister, Griechische Dialekte 
1.103-6 (Géttingen, 1882). 

% Cf. A. Vogliano, Herculanensia, in Atti della reale accademia delle scienze ci 
Torino 47.91 (1911). 

%6 Lobel alone of all the editors has seen the weakness of the evidence for initial 
digamma before a vowel (Zaagous Mé\n xxx). For a contrary view see J. M. 
Kdmonds in Cambridge Review 47.211 (1926). 

37 Rhetoric 1376a9, 12; ef. F. Bechtel, Griechische Dialekte 1.12; Edmonds, 
Lyra Graeca? 1.266 (London, 1928); on elision in Lesbian poetry cf. Zargouvs Médy 
Ixi. 

38 Cf. Edmonds, Cambridge Review, loc. cit. 

39 Cf. Hoffmann 2.223. Edmonds (loc. cit.) is wrong in saying that John the 
(irammarian identifies ‘Aeolic’ with Sappho and Aleaeus. He merely gives his 
confused description of the ‘Aeolic’ dialect, and then says that Aleaeus and Sap- 
pho used it. The correct statement could be that the grammarians associated 
everything ‘Aeolic’ with these poets. 
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(iuaria), yotinur (éricrapar), yodapuos (Suwypds), yptvos (6épua), in which 
the initial y~ is supposed to be a miswritten -¢.4° We have, however 
another gloss: 7é yap olda olénuc gaciv oi Alodeis,“! and our texts of 
Sappho and Alcaeus show us that where ¢p- survived it became Bp-, 
as in BpododaxrvAo. and Bpdda of a papyrus of Sappho (e’ 5.8 and 
13). The easier explanation is that the grammarians had found, or 
rather heard of, some regional Aeolic dialect in which the digamma 
had survived in a velarized form, and that they voacluded that this 
was the actual sound which had been used in Lesbian poetry. It 
must have been in accordance with such a doctrine that Balbilla, as we 
know from the inscription of her poem on the colossus of Memnon in 
Egypt, actually wrote yo. and ye as what she thought was Sappho’s 
language,‘? and that our texts of the grammarians almost always show 
us the digamma as 7 in the words which are given as examples. Bpodo- 
daxrvdos, etc., however, show that where the sound did survive in 
Lesbian it was labialized. If John the Grammarian really states that 
fotvov was Aeolic for otvov, we nevertheless know from the fact 
that Aulus Gellius quoted the phrase of Alcaeus (108.1) as zveipova 
olvwt, while Athenaeus and Plutarch quoted the obvious correction of 
this reading z\ebpyovas otvwr, that he did not find this form in the 
text of one of the Lesbian poets. Terentianus Maurus says: ‘Quamque 


irvy dicunt Achaei, hance vitym gens Aeolis’4 which goes no farther 
than the vague term ‘Aeolic’. Trypho the Grammarian really does 
refer by name to a Lesbian poet: ‘aat 6€ map’ ’Adkaiwe 7d piécs 
ovjpnéis eyerar’,© where the spelling seems to be the survival of 
some attempt at a phonetic explanation. Finally Apollonius Dyscolus 
says: 


gages OTe Kai TO Alodrkov Siyaypa Tats Kara TO TpiTov mpoowrov 
TpooveueTar, KaVO Kal ai ard gwynevTos apxopevat Sacivovrar.. ’AdKatos 
(110)° 
wate Oewv und’ ev’ ’OdAvpTiwv 
doar arep yedev.% 


*” Hoffmann 2.236-7. 

'' Choeroboscus, Scholia in Theodosium, 342.1 (ed. Hilgard, Leipzig, 1889). 

2 Hoffmann 2.125, vv. 7, 15. 

48 Hoffmann 2.217, §21. The text has go.worv which is itself not an impossible 
form, but may actually have come into the poetry as a form to correct the rhythm, 
as éos (see above, note 21) was made from *o¢és. 

44 De Syllabis, v. 658, text vitem (Keil 6.344). 

45 lain Aétewv 11. 

46 Tlept ’Avrwvvulas 761.32, ed. Schneider and Uhlig (Leipzig, 1878); text A\vgearep 
yedev. 
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His remark explains all the confusion of forms under which the gram- 
marians refer to the digamma, and the discrepancy between their 
remarks and the tradition of the poetic text itself: Apollonius is not 
basing his view upon the evidence of the texts, but is arguing for a read- 
ing of the text from metrical evidence. The last part of his statement 
refers to a view set forth more fully by Velius Longus,*’ according to 
which the sound h was a consonant and could make position in such a 
verse as 


h OAtyov of matéa éorxdra yeivaro Tvdebs (E 800). 


The ancient critics had observed the similarity between Lesbian and 
the other Aeolic dialects, and they had found somewhere in these other 
dialects in some form or other the digamma which would correct what 
they thought were the metrical faults of Sappho and Alcaeus. They 
thus practiced emendation on exactly the same grounds as the modern 
critics do. Indeed, the source of the modern practice lies entirely 
with the ancient grammarians, for it was by reading the Latin gramma- 
rians that Bentley got his whole notion of the restoration of the digamma. 
In view of this it is reasonable to suppose that the two cases where the 
papyri show us the digamma are also due to the work of ancient editors. 
That they seem to have limited their correction to the third personal 
pronoun and possessive adjective would be indicated by the fact that 
Apollonius Dyscolus, in the three passages where he deals with the 
‘Aeolic’ digamma,** is concerned only with these words, and it would 
be explained by the large number of cases in which these words must 
have invited emendation, even as they do in Homer. The fixity of 
the older use of these words in the diction is further indicated by the 
fact that we find even in Ionic poetry 7 dé ‘(¢)oc in Archilochus (25.2 
Diehl), and ovdé ‘(¢)oc in Semonides (7.79 Diehl). 

When we have thus removed from the problem the confusing theoreti- 
cal forms of the grammarians and editors, both ancient and modern, we 
find that the Lesbian lyric poetry conserved traces of the digamma in 
just the way that the Ionic heroic poetry did. There are some fourteen 
cases in which Sappho and Alcaeus elide before words which had once 
had an initial digamma, and some seventeen cases in which the intro- 
duction of the digamma would lengthen a vowel which must be metri- 


47 Keil 7.52. 

48 The second case is gaiverai (¢)oi xjvos (p. 82,1.17). The third case, in which 
the text of Apollonius reads rév éov ratéa xadex (p. 107, 1. 12), cannot be corrected 
to rév ¢év because Apollonius is discussing precisely forms in -eo-. 
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cally short. Side by side with this neglect of the digamma we find five 
cases where the phrase shows the traces of the digamuma: arep (-)édev 
considered above; gawerai (¢)oi (Sappho, inc. lib. 48), also quoted 
as an example by Apollonius; rAebuova (f)oivwe; bro (F)épyov (Alcaeus 
108.1) beside dauiorios (F)épyov (Aleaeus 36.19); and the famous 
yAaooa (¢)é(s)aye (Sappho a’ 2 App., 9).4% Similarly we find the 
traces of the digamma in such forms as é(¢)eere (Sappho e' 3.3) beside 
elxov (Sappho ¢’ 4.8), almu(¢)ecrn{ (Alcaeus 64.4), and é(¢)avacue 
(Alexeus 118). We have not enough of the early Lesbian poetry to be 
uble to show, as we can for Homer, fixed phrases in the diction which 
must be traditional. aiverai wou kivos (a 2 App., 1) and gaiverai 
oi xqvos of Sappho may, or may not, be such examples. We do know, 
however, that the two poets lived at the beginning of Greek poetry, and 
that if they were not following an oral tradition of lyric poetry as coiw- 
pletely as Homer followed the oral tradition of heroic poetry, they must 
anyway have been more or less closely bound up with the popular 
tradition which had brought down from the past phrases which had in 
them traces of the digamma.*° 


49 Confronted by these last three cases Lobel, who by rigorously keeping to the 
evidence of the texts had saved himself from the error of restoring the digammu, 
commits an even worse fault: he marks two of the three passages as corrupt and 
attempts emendation of them, while he reads rAeipovas otvaxr after the quotations 
by Plutarch and Athenaeus. One can understand how mdeipyove (¢)otvwr became 
plural but not how the plural could ever become the singular. 

°° [ have dealt in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 43.30-3 (1932) with 
those cases in Aeolie and Ionic poetry where the loss of the digamma has modified 
the form of the word itself. 





RADICAL-CHANGING VERBS IN PORTUGUESE 


Kpwin B. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The development of the conjugation of Spanish verbs of the types 
vestir, sentir, and dormir has been treated with great skill and resource- 
fulness by Menéndez-Pidal' and more recently by P. Fouché.2 Neither 
the theory of Menéndez-Pidal nor that of Fouché for the development, 
for example, of Lat. véstio into Sp. visto, would account for the develop- 
ment giving the same result in Portuguese, because the type of verb 
(with é in Lat.) on which Menéndez-Pidal bases his analogy does not 
fall into this class in Portuguese (e.g., métio > meco) and often does not. 
belong to the third conjugation (e.g., conceber), while the phonological 
phenomenon on which Fouché bases his argument, viz. é > ze, is notably 
:bsent from Portuguese. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the situation in Portu- 
guese. Nunes? and Almeida Cavacas‘ hold that 7 closes ¢ (as well as e¢) 
to 7 in verbs of the third conjugation (véstio > visto), while it closes ¢ 


but one step to ¢ in verbs of the second conjugation (gémo>*gemio> gemo). 
It is difficult to accept a rule of phonology which operates in two ways 
without provision for a principle of differentiation. Furthermore, the 
hypothetical intrusion of a 7 in forms like *gemzo* destroys a dissimilarity 


1 Manual de Gramiitica Histérica Espafola® 114.1.a (Madrid, 1925). 

2 On miento, visto, duermo, in Etudes de Philologie Hispanique; Rev. Hisp. 77. 
25-44, 

3 Gramidtica Histérica Portuguesa 291 (Lisbon, 1919). Nunes 292 n. offers 
another explanation, namely, that in the inf. the radical e became ¢ by assimila- 
tion to the 7 of the ending, and that the change then spread to the whole ind. and 
subj., thus: visiir, visto, vistes, viste, vista, ete. But this explanation does not 
account for the ultimate differentiation between vis/o and vestes. Nunes also 
suggests that the change from e to i may have been due to the influence of Spanish 
ut a time when a knowledge of Spanish was the fashion in Portugal. 

4A Lingua portuguesa e sua Metafonia 122 (Coimbra, 1920). 

> The use of gemer as a typical verb of the second conjugation is justified be- 
cause most verbs of the Portuguese second conjugation come from verbs of the 
Latin third conjugation, irregular verbs in -/v generally dropping the ¢, and 
heecause verbs which were originally of the Latin second conjugation generally 
lost the e which would have developed into a 7. There are, of course, exceptions 
like tenho, valho, Old Port. manho, moiro. 
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originally existing between gémo and véstio which may be the basis for 
the dissimilarity in the final outcome, viz. Port. gemo and visto. Cornu®, 
on the other hand, does not consider the 7 at all, but bases his explana- 
tion on the effect of final 0, e, and a on the radical vowel. He assumes 
that radical e and o were short in all verbs in -er and long in all verbs in 
-ir, and that this differentiation, existing in some words in Latin, was 
established largely by analogy in Portuguese. That analogy should 
function in the establishment of large categories is not an objectionable 
assumption provided some category, however small, exists as a nucleus 
on which analogy may be based. But there seems to be only one verb 
in -ir in Portuguese coming from a Latin verb with radical’ é: despir < 
*dé-expedire. Cornu’s theory is rendered untenable through lack of 
the same facts that Menéndez-Pidal’s theory would require if applied to 
Portuguese. Besides, while I agree with him that final o closed the 
radical vowel, his assumption that final e opened it and final a was neu- 
tral in its effect, not only is contrary to the facts as found, for example, 
in isto, este, and esta, but has no rational phonetic foundation. Final e 
is certainly more likely to be neutral in its effect on a radical e than final 
a, in a phenomenon which is clearly one of vocalic assimilation. 

The following paradigms show the changes of the pres. ind. sing. of 
gemere and vestire from classical Latin to modern Portuguese according 


to the theory to be expounded in this article. 
Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 


gémo gemo gemo 
gémis gemes gemes 
gémit geme geme 
véstio vesto visto 
véstis vestes vestes 
véstit veste veste 
‘There was presumably no change in the Ist sing. of verbs of the second 
conjugation in Old Portuguese while ¢ was closed to ¢ through the 
influence of the following 7 in the 1st sing. of verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion. At least, vesto is the spelling generally found until toward the end 
of the fifteenth century. What the quality of the radical vowel in vesto 
and in gemo was at this time is very difficult to determine, because the 


6 Die portugiesische Sprache in Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie 
1.731 (Strassburg, 1888). Cf. also Goncalves Vianna, Pronuncia normal portu- 
guesa 57 (Lisbon, 1892). 

7 After the fall of intervocalic d in this word, the original radical e became 7 
by assimilation with the 7 of the ending in weak forms, e.g., *de-expedimus > 
*despeimos > despiimos > despimos, producing a new radical. 
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only source of information, namely, rimes, is very unreliable in Old 
Portuguese.® 

By the first half of the sixteenth century a new phonological force 
had begun to operate. Final o closing partially toward u had the 
metaphonic effect of closing the radical vowel one step in the order ¢, 
¢, 1, and g, 9, u, with the same result that 7 had had at a much earlier 
period. It was at this time and through this cause that esso (from 
tpsum) became isso, esto became isto, and aquello (from *eccoillud) 
became aguzllo. Thus vesto became visto? while gemo became gemo."° 
The evidence of rimes is as unreliable in this case as in the other, but 
we again have the confirmation of spelling in visto. While final o closed 
a radical vowel, final a, acquiring probably the sound [e] that it has 
today, opened it. Since essa became essa, one wonders why gema did 
not remain and vesta change back to vesta. But such is the force of 
analogy in its triumph over the force of a phonological change. Up to 
this time, the whole sing. and the 3d pl. of the pres. subj. had always 
followed the Ist sing. pres. ind., and they still continued to do so in many 
verbs whose radical vowel was not e or 0; gemer and vestir simply adhered 
to this general and well-established trend, and thus gema became gema 
and vesta became vista. Analogy with other verbs was further sup- 
ported by analogy with the 1st and 2nd pl., which in the case of vestir 
regularly became vistamos and vistaes, e.g. véstiamus > vestiamos" > 
vistamos. 

Verbs whose radical vowel is o had a similar development which is 
similarly explained. The following paradigms show the changes of the 
pres. ind. sing. of volvere and dormire from classical Latin to modern 
Portuguese. 

Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
volvo volvo volvo 
volvis volves volves 
voluit volve volve 
dérmio dormo durmo 
dérmis dormes dormes 
dérmit dorme dorme 


8 Cf. Almeida Cavacas, op. cit. 164 ff. 

® Nunes is aware of the lateness of this change when he says (op. cit. 293) that 
it must be dated at an ‘época muito posterior 4 formagdéo do nosso idioma.’ 

10 Cf, métum > Sp. miedo, but Port. medo. 

11 Pretonic ¢ > ¢ in Vulgar Latin; see Grandgent, Introd. to Vulgar Latin 228 
(Boston, 1908). 
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Just as we compared the development of e in verbs, and in demonstra- 
tive pronouns and adjectives, so we may compare the development of 0 
in verbs and in the forms of todo as adjective and pronoun. 

Latin Old Portuguese Modern Portuguese 
toto masc. todo todo 
(ota fem. toda toda 
toto neut. todo tudo 

Todo (neuter) became éudo in the same way and at. the same time as 
dormo (from dérmio) became durmo. However, the adjective todo did 
not become tudo, because of the frequency with which it was followed by 
the article 0, which, coalescing with the final 0, tended to open and 
lengthen it and thereby check its metaphonic effect on the radical vowel. 
Nor did toda become toda (as esta became esta) because of the frequency 
with which it was followed by the article a, which, coalescing with the 
final a, tended to open and lengthen it from [e] to [a], and thereby 
check its metaphonic effect on the radical vowel. Todos and todas 
followed the analogy of the singular forms. Thus this adjective does 
not show the usual mutations of nouns and adjectives whose Latin 
etyma had a radical 6 or 6. The feminine of adjectives in -gso became 
gsa because of the opening effect of final a, while the masculine was 
prevented from becoming -uso through the analogical influence of 
adjectives whose Latin etyma had a radical 6. 

Verbs which had @ (%) and 6 (%) in Latin are conjugated like the above 
types, having developed by analogy to them. They, accordingly, have 
non-phonological ¢ and g in the 2nd and 3d sing., and 3d pl. of the pres. 
ind., e.g. mittit > mete; ctirrit > corre; fugit > foge. 

Verbs in which the radical vowel is separated from the z only by r, at. 
first display a diphthong. Thus fério, fériam became feiro, feira, and 
*morio, *mériam became moiro, moira. Feiro, feira were later replaced 
by firo, fira by analogy to the vestir type, while mozro, moira were re- 
placed by morro, morra by analogy to the volver type, the infinitive being 
morrer. 








STUDIES IN THE DICTION OF LAYAMON’S BRUT 


Henry Ceci Wyip 
MERTON COLLEGE, OxFoRD 
{Continuation of the work published in LaNauaGE 6.1-24 (1930); 9.47-71, 
171-91 (1933).] 
Part II 


E. 


Morau ATTRIBUTES; QUALITIES OF MIND AND CHARACTER 


§15. GOODNESS, KINDNESS; MERCIFULNESS, ETC. 


ADELMOD ‘noble-minded, virtuous’. This compound appears not to 
be recorded in OK, and occurs only once in the Brut:— 

Weelle wel wes hit bitozen : dat Walwain wes to monne iboren 
For Walwezin wes ful adelmod : on xlche ped we he wes god 
He wes mete-custi : and cntht mid pan bezste I1.554.10-15. 

MS. O. substitutes edmod for adelmod in this passage. See EDMOD 
below. 

ZZEDMEDEN, ZDMODEN ‘grace, mercy: graciousness, kindness; humility’. 
OE éad-, éad-medu has these senses: (1) ‘grace, merey’:—ne ahwyrf pu 
fram mennheah eadmedu Ps. 89.3; (ii) ‘joyfulness, light-heartedness’ :— 
wes Judith cumen / eft to edle, 70a ofostlice / hie mid eadmedum in for- 
leton Judith 168-70. It has previously been stated that the minds of 
those in the ‘medobyrig’ were ‘areted’ when they saw Judith coming; 
(iii) ‘humility’-—-We fe, helend Crist, / burh eadmedu ealle biddap, / 
pet bu gehyre hefta stefne Chr. 358-60. The shades of meaning which 
the word has in Lasamon agree largely with those in OF, but there are 
some points of difference. (i) ‘mercy, clemency’:—3eo0rne heo hine 
beden : Ourh his edmeden / bat he nomen heom to prallen : and heo him 
wolden piwien 1.427.5-8. (The alternative was that they should be 
flayed or hanged.) And 3eorneden Ardures grid : and his admeden 
II.494.18-19; (ii) ‘kindness, graciousness’:—per Elidur pe king : weop 
mid his ezenen/and mid muchelen xdmeden: xdelede his broder 
1.283.19--22; (iii) ‘humility’ :—Ardures men beden : mid muchele 2d5moden 
/ godd pene gode: and pa hali his moder / pat heore lauerd pere : size 
moste habben 11.581.9-14. 
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DMOD, ADMOD ‘mild, benevolent, ete. In OE both ead- and ead-mod 
are found with the same meaning: 
(i) ‘mild, gentle’ :— 
oppext se welisca [hafoc] wedum and dedum 
his xtgiefan eadmod weor hep. Fates of Men 90-1. 
(ii) ‘humble’ :— 
donne hy him purh minne noman 
eadmode to eow arna bedun. Chr. 1352-3. 
hu xt xrestan eadmod astag 


in femnan fedm _ freobearn godes. Chr. 786-8. 
(iii) ‘gracious, benevolent’ :— 
7 0a gyldnan geatu 


heofona heahfrea, hat ontynan 

7 usic bonne gesece purh pin sylfes gong 

eadmod te eor pan. Chr. 251-5. 
In the Brut the meanings are (i) ‘gracious, kindly’:—And he gon ands- 
werie : mid xdmode worden / Beo nu glad Gillomar I1.518.16-17. (ii) 
‘Merciful, clement’, ete.:—p)urh pine admode wil : walden zxnglen / let 
pu mi sweuen : to selben iturnen. III.14.6-9. 

HTE, AHTE ‘good, brave, worthy’, etc. See OHTE in §16. 

cYsTI ‘good; generous’. OE cystig is not a very common word either 
in the sense of ‘good’, or that of ‘liberal’. It appears to have the more 
general sense in szo moddor....clengeorn bib 7 cystig, crefte eacen. 
Riddle 84.28 (Bibl. d. ags. Poes.; cit. as 81 in B.-T. and Grein’s Sprach- 
schatz). In Lazamon the word appears to mean ‘liberal, generous’ in:— 
he hefde inoh god: and hit his gumen dzlde / nes neuer seodden nx 
king : swa custi purh alle binge I. 298.3-6; but a more general sense 
in:—cntht he wes swide strong : kene and custt muchel and long 1.271. 
18-20. More specific again is:—cniht he wes kene: and he wes 3eua 
custt. 1,174.24. 

Gop, coup ‘good’. This word is frequently used to denote excellence 
in persons and things. 

(i) The specific sense ‘pious, morally excellent’ appears to be rare 
in Lazamon. This however is seen in:—Iwallo hxehte be king : he wes 
god purh alle ping / ....hehefde gode bewes. 1.294.8-9, 15; and probably 
in:—pine Peowes (for pxewes?) beod gode 1.418.21; and he spac of fetre 
lere : and al of godes are / his spechen weoren gode. III.210.10-12. 

(ii) Otherwise when applied to persons the word denotes the particu- 
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lar virtues of the class to which they belong:—For entht he was swide 
god 1.15.23; We habbed seowe pusend : of gode cnihten 1.16.15-16; cniht 
he wes wunder god I11.10.2; Karic he wes swide goud cntht I1I.170.1. 
Rather more vague is monies godes monnes sune....is icleoped cued 
III.186.21-187.1, and heo nalden for heore mucle mod : fulien Houele pan 
gode III.106.5-6; He wes a wel god mon : and softe he wolde libben 1.270. 
23-4 (of King Sillius). 

(iii) The sense ‘competent, adequate’ for a specified task—‘good at’— 
is seen in he nom his kenc men : pa to compe weren gode 1.23.5-6. 

(iv) The word, as now, is applied to various objects, armour, weapons, 
horses, etc., to express efficiency and so on for the purpose for which 
they are intended :—(baldere peinen) mid goden heore tweden 11.212.15; 
and up ahof his gode brond I11.35.12; Ut we scullen riden : uppen ure 
steden goden 11.394.12-13. ‘Good, useful, advice or counsel’ is expressed 
by god:—pa nuten heo godne red nanne I11.75.22. 

(v) The word has the sense ‘favourable, kindly, gracious’ in:—mid 
godene twille 1.261.14; Heo line gretten: mid godene heore worden 
I.29.4-5. 

(vi) In the greeting:—Alce faren nu his wei : and habbeod alle godne 
dxi III.295.3-4; and again in II.98.11. 

GODNESSE, in the Brut as in OF has only the sense ‘goodness of heart 
and character, piety, ete.’ 

Of alre godnesse : be gume wes ilered. 
he hxfde gode pewes : his beode wes bx betere 1.294.7-10. 
Mid muchele godnxsse : be king therde mezsse 11.353.3-4. 

HOLD ‘faithful, loyal’. In OE this word expresses (i) the quality of 
fidelity of vassals to a king or overlord:—/zt ts hold werod / frean 
Scyldinga. Beow. 290-1; her is eghwyic eorl. ...man-drihtne hold Beow. 
1228-9; (ii) the faithfulness and graciousness of a king or overlord to 
his dependants:—Ahte ic fela wintra folgad tilne / holdne hlaford Deor. 
38-9; (iii) the general sense ‘friendly, well disposed, loyal, staunch, 
as one friend to another’; thus King Hrothgar, speaking of his attitude 
to Beowulf, who has just arrived, says:—/e (Beowulf) sohte holdne wine 
(i.e. the speaker, Hrothgar) Beow. 370; (iv) expressing a quality of 
things, ‘pleasing, acceptable’ :—ne hele se de hxbbe holde lare, / on sefan 
snyttre Andr. 1164-5. 

In the Brut by far the more usual sense is 

(i) ‘faithful to a king or lord’: 

he bad him herdsumnesse : heren pat he kim wolde. 
beon him hold cntht : ba bi dxie and bi ntht 1.168.22-169.3; 
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Lauerd ich habbe moni a dei : pine monscipe the zed. 
and pin holde mon tbeon 11.165.9-13. 
goden twelf enthten 
pa weoren bam kinge holde. 11.232.6-7. 
We pe wulled to teon : and pine holde men beon I1.280.9-10. 

(ii) In the following, hold has perhaps the more general sense of 
‘true, staunch’:—/im scolf he nom his eorles : and his adele kempes / 
and his holdeste men : pa he hefde an londe I1.261.20-2. 

LEAF-FUL ‘faithful, worthy of belief. (Cordelia, or Cordoille) nom 
hire leaf-fulne huie : bat heo lizen nolden 1.128.22-3. For the use of 
huie in Lazamon see below. 

LIDE ‘mild, gracious, propitious; gentle, submissive, obedient; pleas- 
ant’. OE lide ‘mild, gracious, propitious; placid, pleasant’, etc. In 
OE poetry, to judge by the references in Grein’s Wortsch., the word, 
while occasionally applied to God and to men, is more frequently used 
of other things. (i) Of Christ:—(He b:d bam godum)....freond and 
leoftzl, / lufsum and libe leofum mannum Chr. 913-14; (ii) of Beowulf :— 
cwedon pet he were woruld-cyninga / manna mildust ond mod-[dwlerust, 
/ leodum lidost Beow. 3180-2; of friends:—nu ic freonda bepearf / lidra 
on lade Fates of Apostles 92; (iii) of the Garden of Eden:—Fegere 
leokte / bet lide land lago yrnende, / wylleburne Gen. 210-12; (iv) of the 
tree of life:—oder wes swa wynlic, wlitig and scene, / ide lofsum Gen. 
167-8; (v) of weather:—lzdes wedres Metra XII.13; (vi) of life:—p/a 
gecorenan....agan dream mid gode / libes lifes Chr. 1037-8. 

In the Brut the word is variously applied and has several shades of 
meaning, some of which show a further extension of those in OE. 

(i) ‘Gracious, favourable’; (a) of God:—lde him beo drihten 1.1.3, 
and 1.3.12; Godd phe wurd lide II.508.12, also Mahoun eow beo lide 
ITI.92.2. 

(ii) Of human beings, expressing attribute of a superior to dependents, 
etc., ‘gracious, well-disposed, kindly’ :—(we scullen an londe) freondliche 
hit halden / wurden mils lide: wid pa lond-tilien 11.197.7-9 (King 
Vortimer speaking); benne he (Constantine) wes blide : he wes uule ide 
1J.37.5-6. 

(iii) Expressing attitude of an equal;—(a) Duke Seguinus of Bur- 
gundy, speaking to Prince Brennes, his future son-in-law :—p)u exert me 
aqueme / bu come ouer streme: bu eart kinges istreonne / bu exrt me 
swrde ilide : and ich pe leoure swide 1.209.17-21; (here the word echoes 
iqueme, and has the sense of ‘pleasing, agreeable’); (b) ‘friendly, gra- 
cious’ :—-Ardur pa lide word therde : of pan leod-king 11.522.20-1. 
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(iv) Expressing the attitude of inferiors, or subjects, to superiors :— 
Nu hated Aganippus : pe is pe hezest ouer us . 
pat 5e Leir King : alle wurde de 1.155.9-10. 
heo him woiden piwien. 
and heo him wolden beon lide : a to heore liue. 1.427.8-10. 
ich wullen halden to : and halden pe for herre . 
and beon pe ful lide : and halden pe for lauerd I1.33.11-14. 
Bruttes him weoren lide : and he hom luuede swipe 11.66.14-15. 
For ban we hine hatizen wulled: .... 
nauere to ure liue : no scullen we him wurden lide 111.194.15-18. 

In this last group of passages, l7de seems to mean something like 
‘submissive, obedient’, or perhaps ‘loyal’. 

(v) Applied to natural objects and conditions; (a) ‘mild, calm, 
placid’ :—weder wes swide lide 1.309.7; (b) ‘pleasant, smiling’ :— 

Ah loke wulche wetres : and wunliche londes. 
whulche wurdliche wude : whulche wilde deores. 
whulche de londe : on to libbene I1.66.11-16. 

(c) ‘Warm, or gentle’:—an pat gras wes riue : and pat water wes lide 
11.594.6-7. 

LIDFULL ‘gracious’, occurs once :—He ponkede hire seorne : mid lidfulle 
worden 1.54.3-4. For similar use of l7de, ep. above, iii. b. 

MILCE ‘favour, grace; mercy, clemency’. OE milds, milts, is used 
chiefly of Gods’ mercy:—cp. the rather frequent phrase meotudes 
miltse, e.g. Wand. 2, Azar. 50, etc., and numerous other passages cited 
in Grein’s Wortschatz. The mercy of man is referred to in:—Us wes a 
syddan / Merewioinga milts ungyfede Beow. 2920-1. 

In the Brut the word is used both of divine favour and grace, and of 
human favour, clemency, etc. 

1. God’s favour, pardon, mercy, etce.:—Godes mildce 11.36.13; Ich 
ponkie mine drihte : be scop pes dagzes lthte pet he swulche mildce : sent 
to moncunne I1.198.15-18; (and bidden) pa he (i.e. God) heom jiue 
mildze : of heore misde(de) III.262.1-2. 

2. Human attribute. (i) ‘Mercy, favour, clemency’ :— 

nu is min eam wel bt-doht . 
mid mildliche worden : le 3erned mine milce 1.376.18-20. 
Oder we sended wid and wid : and zeorne Ardures grio . 
and bidden bus his milce 11.447.9-11. 
and seiden purh alle bing : bat heo walden bi-sechen pene king. 
and bidden hine mildce I1.87.8-10. 
(ii) ‘Mercy, pardon’ :—(The following passage relates to the mission 
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of Octa and his men to Aurelius, after the death of Hengest at York, 
where the ‘heathen men’ are at the king’s mercy. Octa and his men, 
with every token of submission, are lying at the king’s feet. cta cries) 
Imilze mi lawerd king : burh pene milde godd . 
For luue of god almthten : haue milce of mine enthten 11.279.9-12. 
The good Bishop Aldadus thus pleads the cause of the suppliants:— 
Aduere hit wes and a hit bid : and get hit us bi-houed . 
pene we milze seorned : pat we milze habben . 
wurde he is milze : be wurdeliche heo bidded I1.281.19- 24. 

MILZE imperat. ‘have mercy’. See first passage quoted above under 
preceding word, 2 (ii). 

MILDE ‘mild, gentle, clement; pleasing, ingratiating’. The following 
passages sufficiently illustrate the uses of this very common word in 
OE:—(i) of God:—milde meotod Azar. 90; moncynnes milde scyppend 
Chr. 417; (ii) of men:—cwedon pext he were woruld-cyning / manna 
mildust Beow. 3180-1; (iii) of the heart of man:—Her 7s xghwyle eorl 
..modes milide Beow. 1228-9; (iv) of speech: —pu on on selum wes / 
goldwine gumena, ond to Geatum sprec / mildum wordum Beow. 1170-2. 

The word has precisely the same applications in the Brut:— 

(i) Applied to God:—purh pene milde godd 11.87.11; godd purh his 
(God’s) milde mihti mod III.261.23; godd be wurde milde III.237.21. 

(ii) Of men:—/e wes milde xlche cnafe: and tahte pan folke godes 
leze II.195.9-10. 

(iii) Of speech:—he clepede to Pere leuedi (Diana) : heo wes him on 
heorten leof / mid milden his worden 1.51.5-8; mid mildere speche 11.120.5. 

MILD-HEORTE ‘merciful, compassionate’ ete. According to Grein’s 
Wortsch., the word occurs only in relation to God, and the references 
are exclusively to the Psalms. 

Lazamon uses the word of King Aurelius, in the episode referred to 
under MILD 2 (ii). The following line exhibits the King’s attitude to 
Octa:—and pe king wes mild-heorte : and heold hine stille 11.280.17-18. 

MILD-SCIPE ‘mildness, gentleness, courtesy’. Not recorded in OK 

Ah bilef swulche binges : (that is concerning future events) / qued 
Merlin to pan kingen . 

for wian swa cumed neode : to auer xi peode . 

and mon me mid milde-scipe : wulle me bisechen . 


penne mexi ich suggen : hu hit seodden scal iwurden 11.294.13-22. 
RIHTWIS ‘righteous, just’. Not a frequent word in OE poetry. It is 
used in Chr. of God:—ponne eft cymed rede 7 rihtwis Chr. 825-6, and 
of the judgments of God:—domas pine rede rihtwise Ps. 118.75. 
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In the Brut the word has perhaps sometimes the sense ‘good, pious’, 
as well as ‘just, upright’ and so on. It seems to be always applied 
to men :— 

he wes swibe sodfest : and swide wel tbxwed . 

radful and rihtwis 1.279.1-3. 

For swulchen eize gode : heo hefden muchele drede . 

and bi-comen riht-wise men : and redes heo luueden . 1.88.20-3. 

pat uuel he al for-lette.... 

1-werd pe king rthtwis 1.288.22-289.3. 

RIHTWISNESSE ‘justice, uprightness’. All the references to this word 
in OE poetry in Grein’s Wortsch. are either from Ps. or from the Metra 
of Boethius. I have found only one example in the Brut:—vnriht him 
wes leof : and rthtwisnesse him wes lad 1.279.19-20. 

RUMLICHE ‘abundantly, copiously’; in the passage below quoted from 
the Brut, specifically ‘liberally’. OE rumlice means ‘spaciously’, and 
perhaps, in Beow. 139, ‘remotely’ : ba wes eadfynde, be him elles hwer / 
gerumlicor reste [sohte]; but the word is not used to qualify ‘giving, 
distributing’. For this the simple adverb rume is used :— 

guf pe alwalda ure drihten 
sctrian wille, se de gesceapu healdes, 
pxt bu randwigum rumor mote 
on Oisse folesceare fretwadzlan. Gen. 2826-9. 
This is fairly close to Lazamon: 
and alle ba vncude : to hire comen . 
of wel feola londe : for seoluere and for golde . 
and heo hit rumliche hit 3ef : gode bon kempan 1.104.1-6. 

SODFHST, -FEST, -FAST ‘true, veracious; faithful, just; enduring’. 
OE sodfest has pretty much the same senses. It is applied (i) to God, 
and Christ:—Him pa edre eft ece drihten / sodfxst metod burh pzxt swefn 
oncwed Gen. 2652-3; (ii) to men, with various shades of meaning :— 
‘faithful, just, blessed’: Donne he sodfestra sawla leded, / eadize gastas 
on uprodor Exod. 543-4; the death,of Beowulf is thus described :-—him 
of hrxedre gewat / sawol secean sod-festra dom Beow. 2819-20; (iii) to 
the soul:—-//er Kadweard kinge, Engla hilaford, / sende sodfeste sawle to 
Criste Chron. Ann. 1065, Death of Edw. 1-2; (iv) other applications: - 
sodfeste weorc Ps. 118.83; sodfeste wegas Ps. 118.30; his noma sodfest 
standed Ps. 71.17. In the last passage the sense is ‘enduring, immuta- 
ble’ etc. 

(i) The word is only once applied to a man in the Brut:—he wes 
swide sodfest : and swide wel idxwed 1.279.1-2 (of King Arviragus). 
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(ii) Applied to an oath, ‘abiding’:—and gernen pis kinges yrid / setten 
sxhtnesse : mid xden sod-feste I1.378.11-13. 

(iii) To thoughts, intentions, etc., ‘faithful, single-minded :——A ustin 
bu scalt wende : mid sod-feste bonke / into Englelonde I1I.182.19-21; 
and him to seide : mid sohfeste huge 1.209.12-13. 

(iv) “True, pure, disinterested’ :—ich habbe to be sohfaste lowe 1.129.14 
(Cordelia to her father). 

(v) Applied to statements and other utterances, (a) ‘true, dependable, 
veracious’:—Ferus hit herde suggen : horh sodfaste worden 1.168.14—-15; 
(b) ‘sincere’ :— 

Nu bidded Lazamon : alcne xdele mon . 

for bene almiten godd : pet peos boc rede . 

and leornia peos runan : pat he beos sodfeste word . 
segge to sumne : for his fader saule I.3.19-4.3. 

(i) TREOWE ‘true, faithful; loyal reliable’. OE tréowe, getréowe; trqwe, 
getrgwe, etc., the latter of which is more frequent, have the following 
meanings:—pagyt wes hiera sib xtgedere xglwyle odrum trywe Beow. 
1164-5; maga mode rof, odrum getreowe Andr. 984; Her is zghwyle eorl 
obrum getrywe Beow. 1228. 

In the Brut it has (i) the general sense ‘loyal, reliable’; (ii) the sense 
‘loyal, faithful’, to some other specified person; (iii) the more specific 
sense ‘faithful to marriage vows, chaste’, of women; (iv) ‘secure, reliable, 
safe’, of castles. 

(i) Belin therde sugge : purh sumne szxg (= O.E. seé&) treowe/of his 
broder wifdinge I. 189.19-21; and again, of the same man, sxg wes 
itreouwe I. 190.5; mildliche spxe pus : pe treowe cntht Androgeus I. 
377.14-15; for ais on treowe monnen : treoude thalden IIT. 247.18-19. 

(ii) Don ich wulle pin red : for bu me hulpe ba me wes neod . for ne 
funde ich nauere treoure mon 1.381.2-4; hafden Ardur treoude : pe eorles 
weoren treowe III.87.9-10; Adionexrd : pe is min azene stiward . eorl he 
is treowe I1.67.4—7; For Walwain wes his broder . pe alre treoweste qume : 
pe tuhte to ban hirede I11.10.13-15. [The last passage should perhaps 
be included under (i)]. 

(iii) The following passages refer to the pursuit of Ygerne, wife of 
Gorlois, by King Uther: 

pa 5et hit weore a wene : whar pu heo mthtes ase . 

For Ygzrne wes wel idon : a swide treowe wimmon 11.363.5-8. 
and again: 

Ah longe is xuere : pat ne cummed nauere . 

pat he heo biwinne : bute burh mine ginne . 
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for nis na wimmon treowere : in pissere worlde-riche I1.366.18-23. 

(iv) And wel he makede his castles : treowe and swide weste I1.71.15-16. 

TREOWDE ‘truth, fidelity; pledge’. The corresponding OE word, 
treowd, triewd, trywd, appears to occur only in prose, according to the 
references in Bosworth-Toller, and it is not recorded in Grein’s Wortsch. 
The senses are (i) ‘truth, good faith, honour’ :—Dezr dydon Romane lytla 
triewba det him da weron lade de hiera hlaford beswican Oros. (Sweet’s 
ed.) 218.17; (ii) heora tryda wid God Atlfric (Grein) 1.12; (iii) ‘a covenant, 
an assurance of good faith’:—Da ys dzxre treowde blod de Drihten eow 
behet Exodus 24.8. The forms ge-treow), ge-tryd, the former having the 
sense of ‘covenant’, the latter of ‘fidelity’, also occur only in prose. 
The negative un-treowd, however, does occur once in poetry, in the 
sense of ‘falseness, treachery’ :— 
5if bu bxt angin fremest, idesa seo betste, 
forhele 1c incrum herran, pbxt me hearmes swa fela 
Adam gesprxc, eargra worda, 
tyhd me untryowda, cwyd, bxt ic seo teonum georn....Gen. 578-81. 

The word treowde is fairly frequent in the Brut. It has several 
meanings of which No. (i) is the most common. 

(i) ‘Troth, pledge, plighted word, promise’ :— 

bi-leaf pe treuwede : bi-lef bene 26 1.185.10. 

heo forzeten here 3isles : and pat grid pat heo surnden . 
xodes and pa treuden 1.235.3-5. 

heo sworen ford rihtes : and treoden heo plihten 11.18.12-13. 
treoden heo plrhten 11.316.13. 

heo habbeod me itald : and treowden tplthte 11.132.7-8. 
freondscipe makeden : i-uastened mid treoden 11.29.34. 

(ii) ‘Good faith, honour, upright conduct’ :— 

Moddred wes thaten : forcudest monnen . 

treoude nefde he nane : to nauer nana monne III.9.19-22. 
for a is on treowe monnen : treoude thalden II1.247.18-19. 

In the following, treoube has more probably the sense ‘faith’, but 
might possibly mean ‘promises, treaty’ :—/e king wes swide treowe mon : 
his treoupe wel he theold II1.268.10-11. 

(iii) The precise sense of the word in the following passage is rather 
doubtful; is it confidence, reliance in the loyalty and good faith of the 
earls?— 

peos sculden a twa haluen : halden to pan uehte . 
to bissen twam eorlen : ba ohte cnthtes weoren . 
hafden Ardur treoude : pe eorles weoren treowe III.87.5-10. 
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(iv) In the following passage, the phrase pine treobe underfon might 
perhaps be understood to mean ‘I will accept thy plighted word’, but 
I think it more probable that the words here mean ‘I will accept the 
position of thy vassal, will become thy man’. The words are spoken 
by the infamous giant of St. Michael’s Mount, whom Arthur has 
grievously wounded, so that he lies powerless upon the ground. ‘The 
king asks the monster to tell him of what kin he is, where he came from, 
and why he destroyed Arthur’s kinswomen, Helen, daughter of Howel :-— 

Da andswarede pe feond : per he lxi and btheold . 

Al pis ich wulle don : and pine treode underfon . 

utd pat bu me lete liuien : and mine leomen helen . ITI.36.15-20. 

TREOUSCIPE. This word, which is not recorded in Old English, is 
glossed by Madden ‘honesty, faith’. The word occurs in two passages 
in the Brut. The first is in the account of the good King Gorbodian:— 

he wes swide sodfest : and swide wel 1dxwed . 


He heold pis lond stille : al xfter his iwille . 
mid treouscipe gode : pe while his tir leste 1.279.1-2, 5-8. 

The second is in the encomium pronounced by a wife on her hus- 
band :—(she called to her lord who was dear to her heart) to bon kinge 
Aruiragus : be quene spac wid him pus. Lauerd bi-benc pe: pine 
peowes (= pPxwes) beod gode . bu hauest mucle treow-scipe : treowde 
stadeluzxste 1.418.18-23. In the latter passage, the word is evidently 
equivalent to treowde. In both passages the sense seems to be ‘personal 
honour, good faith’. 

DEAW, DAW, etc. ‘virtues; habits, conduct, etc.’ In OE, beaw has 
the general senses ‘habit, custom, practice; quality’; in the plural, 
‘behaviour, mode of behaviour, conduct, good or bad’. The specific 
sense ‘good quality or conduct’, hence ‘virtue’, seems very rare in OF, 
even when the word is used in the plural, apart from some qualifying 
adjective. This specific sense is perhaps seen, however, in:—Swa se 
beodcyning beawum lufde Beow. 2144, and probably in ber se hyra gzst 
pihd in beawum Guthl. 368-9. On the other hand, in the compounds 
beawfzst, beawness, beawfull, the first element has the specific sense 
‘good conduct, virtue, ete.’ 

In the Brut the general sense is the usual one, but the specific meaning 
‘virtue’ is found in one passage. The word is always in the plural 
except in one passage. 

1. In plural: 

(i) ‘Habits, customs’:—He bi-lefde twete sunen : ba tuwen pes fader 
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peuwes 1.271.2-3; his lazen weoren gode.he sette feire Pbeauwes : in 
pissen beoden 1.305.18-20. 

(ii) ‘Behaviour, conduct; way of life’:—(pat wes an leodisc king. 
Humber wes thaten) . vuele weoren his bewes 1.91.9; be gume wes ilzxred . 
he hxfde gode pxewes 1.294.8-9; feor haueden lidende men : ispeken of 
pan mezidene (i.e. Cordelia). ju heo wes bolemod : of fxire hire bezewen 
I.133.6-7, and 12-13; Lauerd bi-benc pe: bine peowes beod gode I. 
418.20-1. 

(iii) ‘Virtue’ :—pat child was thaten Brutus : bat bearn nas nowit feie . 
puis child leuede and wel iper : and peweas hit luuede 1.13.20-3. 

2. In singular:—he hauede bi bare wimman: enne swide wandliche 
sune . Morpidus thaten : Monnene strengest .of maine and of Pbeauwe : 
of alle pissere beode 1.271.10-15. 

(i-)DZWED ‘having a specified behaviour; endowed with virtues’ :— 
he wes swide sodfest : and swide wel 1idxwed . radful and rihtwis 1.279.1-3 
(of King Gorbodian). 

DEU-FULL ‘pious, humble’. OE peaw-full ‘moral, virtuous’ :—oft hig 
(devils) beswicah peaufulle weras Wulfst. 250.4. 

In the Brut:—and heo godd thonkedon : mid peu-fulle worden. 1.76. 
17-18. 

DOLEMOD ‘patient’. OE pole-, bolomod is not recorded in poetry, but 
is fairly frequent in prose, e.g.:—zt se mann beo gedyldig and pol(o)mod 
-Elfrie’s Lives of Saints (Skeat), XVI.335. Vol. I, p. 360. 

Lazamon only uses the word once, of Cordelia:—‘travellers had 
spoken before the French king of the maid’s beauty and graciousness’ 
—hu heo wes polemod : of fxire hire beexwen 1.133.12-13. 

WEL-IDON. This is a very common expression in the Brut to express 
excellence of various kinds. It is referred to in Madden’s Glossary as 
occurring in over twenty passages. It is most often applied to men 
or women and then has the senses ‘good, pious, virtuous; valiant’, etc. 
Applied to a city the expression seems to have the force of ‘stately, 
noble’. It is always placed after the noun, but is used both attributively 
and predicatively. 

1. Used of Men: (i) ‘Good, pious’:—zch scal faren to Rome : to bam 
Pape wel idone I11.293.18-19; Men wel idone : comen vt of Rome 1.481. 
12-13 (referring to Christian missionaries). 

(ii) ‘Good, just, honourable’:—Mazimien pe wel-idone 11.52.21; pes 
wes a swide wis mon : of alle binge wel idon 1.301.4-5 (of King Eligille). 

(iii) ‘Valiant, gallant, stout’ :—cnzhtes wel idone 1.249.15; leofe moder 
ich em mon : and cniht em wel idon I11.29.24--30.1; ah he ne blakede no : 
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for he wes cniht wel idon 1.321.13-14 (of Nennius after he had been 
struck by Julius Caesar in battle); Da nom Dioclicien : xnne eorl wel 
idon . bat wes pe rehzeste mon : be wunede inne Rome I1.31.12-15; pet 
wes an eorl Gorlois : ocht mon ful twis . entht he wes wel idon I1.346.9-11. 

2. Applied to women: (i) ‘Virtuous, honourable’ :—for Ygzrne is wel 
idon : a surde treowe wimmon. swa wes hire moder: and ma of pan 
kunne 11.363.7-10; ber weoren nunnen wel tdon : mont heh cboren wifmon 
IT.597.22-598.1; (Arviragus) and Genuis his quene: be wifmon wel 
idone 1.411.24-412.1. 

(ii) In the following passage the phrase means perhaps ‘well seen in 
wisdom’ :—ich wulle senden after mine wiue . pat is a Sexisc wimmon : of 
wisdome wel tdon I1.167.15-17. 

(iii) In the following the phrase may mean either ‘fair, beautiful’, 
or ‘virtuous’ :—cnihtes weoren ohte . ba wifmen wel idone : and pa betere 
bewitene I1.614.22-615.2. 

3. Applied to a heathen god:—ure godd wel idon : pe is tcliped Dagon 
1.230.15-16; Appollin : bat is a godd wel idon 11.157.12-13. 

4. Applied to a people or an army; ‘brave, gallant’:—Julius wende 
of Rome : mid folke wel idone 1.308.13-14; He haued uerde wel idone 
IT.431.12 

5. Applied (i) to a city:—(Rome) pe riche burh wel tdone 1.252.21; 


cp. also 1.86.10. 
(ii) To ships:—scitpen he hefde sone : moni and wel idone II1.128.4-5. 


§16. WICKEDNESS, ETC. 


BONE ‘murderer, slayer’. OE bana, bona, is applied both to the 
human, or other actual slayer, and also to the weapon which causes death. 

(i) Of human beings:—/eah du pinum brodrum to banan wurde Beow. 
587;....pam ext sexcce weard / wreccan wine-leasum bana Weohstan / 
meces ecgum Beow. 2612-14; (ii) of monsters:—bona swylce leg / egeslic 
eor d-draca Beow. 3824; bona blodig-tod, bealewa gemyndig Beow. 2082 (of 
Grendel); (iii) of weapons:—/Heardrede  hilde-meceas / under bord- 
hreodum to bonan wurdon Beow. 2202-3; ne wes ecg-bona / ac him hilde- 
grap heortan wylmas / ban-hus gebrec Beow. 2506-8; (iv) of the Devil :-— 
(nw hie lungre sceolon....wrece browian) biterne bryne on banan fedme 
Andr. 616. 

In the Brut, bone is usually applied to human beings :-— 

balu eow is zeuede. 
5¢€ head ure bernenne bone : perfore 5e sculled breoden 1.24719 21. 
Monte Romanisce men : mid pon sweorde he leide adun . 
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he wes moniennes monnes bone. 1.322.18-20. 

pa trdende me bunched game : ich wes iscepen him to bone I1.240.6-7. 

her ach bringe pe biuoren : be wes pines cunnes bone . 

Hengest bene hedene I1.269.7-9. 

3uf bu nult asen buzen : pi bone he wule twurden III.49.4-5. 

In the following the word would seem to have the sense of ‘slaughter, 
murder’ :—and we ne sulled for heore beone : blide twurden 1.357.14-15. 

CNAUE ‘rascal, knave’. For the usual sense ‘boy, servant; male 
child’, see above, A. §2, p. 52. 

In the following lines, embodying the views of Hengest, ‘cnzhten alre 
swtkelest’, concerning King Aurelius and his brother Uther, the word 
seems to be used in the distinctly unfavourable sense which it now has:— 

For unwis is pe king : swa beod his enthtes . 
and a cnaue is his broder : be an alse pe oder I1.259.2-4. 

CRAFT, CR#FT ‘skill, device’, etc. OE creft (i) ‘might, power, 
strength’ :—swylce he eac wundra feala / cynerof cydde burh his creftes 
mtht Andr. 584-5; Wes se gryre lessa / efna swa micle swa bid megpa 
creft / wig-gryre wifes be wepned-men Beow. 1282-4; (ii) ‘an art, trade, 
handicraft’; (iii) ‘skill; mental ability, cunning; science, knowledge’ :-— 
sume on yo-fare / wurdon onweg wetrum bisencte / on mereflodum minum 
creftum / under reone stream Jul. 478-81; (iv) ‘craft, cunning’ in bad 
sense; ‘machination, evil device’:—peah heo ha on deofles creft bedroren 
wurde Gen. 823 (of Eve). 

In the Brut the word has both an innocent and a bad sense, the latter 
either appearing from the context, or being expressed by an adjective. 
The meanings are:— 

(i) ‘Knowledge, occult or other science’ :— 

pat he of-sende Magan : pat wes a selcud mon. 

He wes a wis clerc : and cude of feole creften 11.235.19-22. 

pis maiden (i.e. Elene) wes wel iteht : on bocken heo cude godne 
creft I1.30.21-2. 

(of Pelleus) feole craftes he cude : ba he isak in pan lufte . 

on sterren and on sumne : and on pare sx brade ITI.224.11-14. 

heo funden on pen crefte (= ‘magical skill, augury’) : carefule leodes 
1.12.24-13.1. 

(ii) ‘Machinations, evil devices, wicked spells’ :— 

idelnesse grxi6e6 : feole vuele craften 11.625.4-5; 

pa mereminnen heom to svommen : on alchare sidan . 

swtde heo heom lextten : mid ludere heora craften 1.57.13-16. 

pa was Karic biswiken : al mid heore craften I11.161.23-162.1. 
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per wes Borel of-slazen : and zdon of lif-dazen . 
Euander king hine aqualde : mid ludere his crafte III.75.12-15. 

Cf. also ludere weren his craftes I.101.20. 

monine mon on sweuene : oft heo (i.e. demons, succubi) swenched . 

and monienne hende wimmon: purh heore crefte kenned anan 
IT.237.8-11. 

he (Bladud) cude pene vuele craft : bat he wid pene wurse (O. feond) 
spxc I.120.21-2. 

com his moder liden : mid leodlichen (= lad-) creften 1.171.3-4 
(the mother of Poreus, who murdered him). 

(iii) ‘Trades, arts’ :— 

wapmen and wifmen : of wel feole creften . 
cnthtes and peines : and al heore sweines II.67.12-15. 

CWED ‘evil, base’. OE cwead n. ‘dung, filth’. This is a rare word 
chiefly preserved in the Leechdoms, and in Glosses. 

The Brut has only one example which is referred to in Stratmann- 
Bradley, but is not recorded in Madden’s Glossary. The word occurs 
in the strange passage which describes St. Augustine’s journey to 
Dorchester, where he found a wicked race who derided the Saint and 
his teaching, and hung rays’ tails onto the skirts of his followers. Asa 
punishment God caused the tails to stick to, or grow upon, them. 
Iscend wes pat moncun : muggles heo hafden .and inne hirede zlches : 
men cleoped leom muglinges III.186.11-14. It is apparently implied 
that the disgrace of these people was extended in other countries, along 
with the name, to Englishmen generally :— 

and monies godes monnes sune : in vncude londe . 
pe nauere ne com per neh : is icleoped cued I1I.186.21-187.1. 
QUED-SCHIPE ‘wickedness’. Not in OE. 
ne sculde na cniht herzien : ber he hauede haines (= henes) twald . 
ne exf (= eft) on his cuhde (O. cuppe) : qued-schipe wurchen 
1.216.3-6. 

Forcup ‘wicked, infamous; treacherous’. OE forcud in the same 
sense seems not to occur in OE poetry, although the negative unforcud 
does. Cp. for this:—her stynt unforcud eorl mid his werode Mald. 51; 
Blisheort wunode / eorl unforcud Andr. 1262-3. The word most used 
in the positive sense ‘wicked, infamous’ in OE poetry, corresponding 
closely in forcud, is the etymologically allied fracod, which is unknown 
to Lazamon. Cp. pet ic... .scyle manswara / lap leoda gekwam lifgan 
sibpan / fracod in foleum Chr. 193-5. The word survives as fraked 
in EME, and Bradley, MEDict., cites it in a passage from Morris’s 
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Homilies, 2nd. Series. Our word forcud is well represented in OE prose, 
and is applied both to men, and their actions, and also to animals. 
See B.-T. and Supplement. 

The following illustrate the uses in Lazamon:— 

(i) ‘Wicked, infamous’:—he wes ihaten Mazenz: be wurse (O has 
feond) hine luuede . bat wes pe forcuddeste mon: be quic wes on liue 
II.38.1-5; tward pe king Gracien : gumene forcudest I1.86.5-6; Her 
wward Hengest : cnihten uorcudest I1.211.6—7; (see this expression again 
applied to Hengest II.266.14-15); Modred wes thaten : forcudest mon- 
nen III.99.19-20 (see the context under TREOWDE, §15, above); Modred 
is again referred to as forcudest helede III.136.18; forcudest kingene a 
pan dagen III.136.24. Further applications are, to specified men: 
III.88.19; to knights: II.401.17. 

(ii) ‘Let the worse man (of two in a fight) fall’:—fare wit to uthte : 
and falle be worcudere II1.43.22-3; bat fehten wet scullen unc seoluen : 
and falle pe forcwdere 11.571.21-2. 

(iii) Applied to a hunted fox that has gone to earth and is being 
dug out :—penne beod per forcudest : deoren alre pruttest I1.452.14-15. 

GINNE ‘device; stratagem; skill, etc.’ This word, by no means 
uncommon in ME is thought by Bradley, MEDict., to be probably 
derived from OFr. engin, and this origin is given in the Shorter Oxf. 
Dict., see under gin sb.! 

Now the OE word angin ‘beginning; attempt, enterprise, undertaking; 
action’, is used in some passages in ways that rather strikingly resemble 
uses of ginne in the Brut. Is it possible that the OE word may to some 
extent have influenced the meaning in ME? The following OE passages 
show some of the shades of meaning :— 

(i) ‘Device, ingenuity, plan’:—....wreilic puhte / stidhycgendum 
stanes ongin (it is a question of a statue that spoke and leapt from the 
wall) Andr. 740-1. With this compare the Brut.—Des ilke king Bladud : 
baden iwrohte . burh swide muchelo ginne 1.121.1-3. 

(ii) ‘Attempt, wicked device, treachery’:—Us Godric hefd... .ealle 
beswiene....Abreode his angin / bxt he her swa manigne man aflymde 
Mald. 237-8, 242-3. 

The word is most frequently used in the Brut (i) in the unfavourable 
sense of ‘machination, wicked wile, deceitful contrivance’:—Heo sende 
mid hire ginne : to pare cnihtene inne 1.142.8-9 (of Gornoille); bat ne 
cummed nauere . pat he heo biwinne : bute burh mine ginne 11.366.19-21 
(said by Merlin of his wicked plan to bring about the seduction of 
Ygerne by King Uther); ar he lette heom mid ginnen : biswiken wid 
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innen I11.170.7-8; Der heo funden be merminnen : pat beod dor of muchele 
ginnen 1.56.17-18 (cf. the Mald. passage above); (Brutus iherde) of ban 
ufele ginnen : pe cuden pa mereminnen 1.57.7-8. 

(ii) In innocent senses; (a) ‘means, method’ :— 

purh nanes cunnes ginne : no mihten heo deor iwinne . 
nouper heort no hinde : no mihte heo nauere tfinde III.227.14-17. 

(b) ‘Strategy in war’:—pa heo comen to heore innes : and 3arekeden 
heore ginnes 1.339.22-3 (of Caesar’s army). 

IDEL (I) adj. ‘unemployed’. OE idel ‘empty; vain, futile; unem- 
ployed’. The last meaning is late in OE. Bosworth-Toller cites he 
geseah odre on strete idele standan Mat. 20.5. This is the only sense in 
the Brut:—mi fader hauet to monie of idele manne 1.140.18-19. 

IDEL (II) adv. ‘idly, in vain’. Al pis zelp wes idel ido : for oeder 
weis hit eode III.113.6-7. 

IDELNESSE ‘lack of employment’. The usual force of this word in 
OE is ‘emptiness; futility, frivolity, vanity’ ete. Toller in his Supple- 
ment however quotes nys eac mid idelnesse to forsletanne bxt wundor, 
from the prose Life of St. Guthlac, and takes the word here to mean 
‘idleness, lack of energy’. This approaches one of the present-day 
meanings. It is perhaps open to question whether the precise sense in 
the Brut is merely ‘lack of something to do’, or specifically ‘the vice of 
indolence’. The passage is:— 

For idelnesse 1s luder : on xlchere peode . 

for idelnesse maked mon : his monscipe leose . 
ydelnesse makeo cnthte : forelosen his irthte . 
idelnesse grxide0 : feole uuele craften . 

idelnesse make® leosen : feole busend monnen . 
purh edeliche (O. ydele) dede 1I.624.23-625.8. 

L&s ‘false, untrue’. OE léas in same sense:—lease leodhatan lige 
befested El. 1299; also leasum spellum Boeth. Metr. 26.1.99. The 
Brut has: 

and mid sode hit bitelle : bat heore talen sinden lese 11.240.18-19. 
and al heo ilefde : pat hit les weore . 

pat pe king V der : xuere weoren icumen her I1.383.16—-19. 

Ne al sop ne al les : bat leod-scopes singed I1.542.10-11. 

LEASUNG ‘lie’. OE léasung ‘lie, deceitful action’; also léasing. Both 
forms occur, though not very frequently, in OE poetry:—Nu we seolfe 
geseod sigores tacen, / sod wundor godes, peah we widsocun xr / mid 
leasingum El. 1120-2; ep. also Jul. 149, and 179;....habbad we alle 
swa / for dinum leasungum lydre gefered Lam. of Fallen Angels 61-2. 
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The word occurs about a dozen times in the Bruf. The following 
sufficiently illustrate the usage :— 
Cordoille therde pa lasinge : be hire sustren seiden bon kinge 1.128. 
20-1. 
me con bi pan lxde : lasinge suggen . 
beh he weore pe bezste mon: be xuere sxt at borde I1.542.4-7. 
pa sxiden ba cnthies : sod bxh hit neoren . 
pat se king wes iflozen : mid zerhpen afeolled . 
ah al hit wes lessinge : bat heo seiden bi ban kinge I1.376.22-377.3. 
LisT ‘device, art; innocent contrivance’. OE list is used in both 
an innocent and a bad sense. (i) It is actually used of praise- 
worthy art, of skill, as contrasted with lot ‘fraud’, in Lot sceal mid lyswe, 
list mid gedefuwm Exeter Gnom. P. 189. (ii) It has very definitely a 
bad sense in:—(The Devil) ledde hie swa mid ligenum and mid listum 
speon / idese on pxt unriht Gen. 588-9; also—Stod se wrada boda / legde 
him lustas on and mid listum speon Gen. 686-7. (iii) In an innocent 
sense, though differing slightly from No. (i) in:— 
Du ofer aspide miht eade gangan 
7 bealde nu bastliscan tredan 
7 leon 7 dracan liste gebygean. Ps. XC. 13. 
The Brut uses the word only in innocent senses. (i) ‘Prudence, 
cleverness, astuteness’ :— 
hit wes 3are iqueden . 
pat betere ts liste : bene ufel strende . 
for mid liste me maz thalden : pat strengde ne mai twalden 11.297. 
10-14. 
mid liste he mot leodien : lude his bendes 11.558.13-14. 
(ii) ‘Art, skill’ :-— 
Ah 3if bu luuest Ygerne : bu sculdest hit halden derne . 
and senden hire sone : of seoluere and of golde . 
and luuien hire mid liste : and mid leofliche biizeste 11.362.23-363.4. 
(iii) ‘Device, stratagem’ :— 
Inne Weles wes Vther : and herof nes nading war. 
neuere burh nare liste : herof naping nuste 11.324.19-22. 
Strictly speaking, list should not be included in this section. 
LUD(E)RE ‘wicked, infamous’ ete. OE lydre ‘wicked, vile’ ete., though 
common in prose, is very rare in OE poetry, and Grein : s Wortsch. has 
references only to Psalms, Metrical Prayers (III.43, se lydra man), and 
to Christ and Satan. The word is used in the Brut:— 
(i) Applied to human beings:—je ludere king II.89.21; pa ludere 
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wimman I1.200.14; ba ludere Rouuenne I1.203.9; Hercne nu muchel 
swikedom : of bere ludere wimmon (Rowenna) II.202.17-18; burh ludere 
monnene rede II.114.17; he tward him swude luder 1.291.12. 

(ii) Applied to the human heart:—Poreus hauede pe heorte swa luper 
I.168.10. 

(iii) Applied to craft, q.v. under this word. 

(iv) Applied to a destructive monster:—pe weld-scxde ludere 1.275.5. 
The monster is also styled a deor swide sellich 1.274.21. 

MODI ‘proud’ etc. OE modig has a variety of meanings and applica- 
tions. The references in Grein’s Wortsch. take up nearly a column. 
The basal meaning is ‘high-hearted, of lofty spirit’, and so on, applied 
to God and to human beings, whence ‘gallant, brave’ in appearance, 
e.g. of a horse:—pezr him eoh fore / milpadas mxt, modig pbregde / wirum 
gewlenced El. 1261-3. The word is further applied to the sea, in the 
sense of ‘impetuous’ etc.:—Heah ofer heledum holmweall astah, / 
merestream modig Ex. 467-8. The unfavourable sense ‘proud, insolent’ 
also occurs, though this seems to be less frequent than the other mean- 
ings:—se stidmoda styrmde and gylede / modig and medugal Judith 25-6 
(of Holofernes). This sense is more usually expressed by ofermod in 
OE poetry, cp. se ofermoda cyning Gen. 338 (of Satan). 

In the Brut the sense of modi appears to be chiefly restricted to the 
unfavourable sense ‘haughty, proud, overbearing’ :— 

Nu ts Cassibellaune and his men : swa modi twurden . 

pa mid fehte heo wulled me sende : ut of Brutlonde 1.356.9-12. 

pat euere xine modi cntht : at bine borde makie fiht . 

for per scal be hehge : beon xfne pan loge I1.540.7-10. 

nert bu noht swa modi : swa him is Oswy . 

he forhoze6 ful twis : to isechen pine hiredes III.269.5-8. 

muche cntht and strong mon: and modi on heorten I1.573.7-8 (of 
Frolle). 

But for the whole context of the passage, modi here might be under- 
stood in a favourable sense. 

Nib ‘bad, evil, wicked’. Cp. OF nzd, (i) ‘hatred, envy’ etce.; (ii) 
‘strife’; (iii) ‘affliction, tribulation’; (iv) ‘evil, wickedness’. 

MS. C of the Brut has the word only as an adjective:—seod den comen 
Normans : mid heore ni6 craften 1.303.19-20. MS. O, however, has the 
noun :—in nibe and honde 1.167.21, where C writes merely mid onde. 

NIDING ‘wretch, villain’. The word is rare in OK. B.-T. has ref- 
erences only to the Laws of Athelstan, and to A.-S. Chron. 1049. 

The Brut uses the word several times:— 
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(i) ‘Wretch, coward’:—Wurde for niding be mon: pe nule hine 
sturien . habben bares heorte : and remes brede III.220.1-4; nzdina wurde 
be cniht : be ne cude his mahten her riht II1.85.13-14; heo cleopeden on 
heore king : Whar zrt bu niding I1.333.20-1; and heo (the French) 0: 
nidinges beard : driuen heom on 3einwerd 1.71.13-14; heo buden heore 
uerde : uppe nidinges berde II.21.13-14. 

(ii) In the following passage the word seems to be used in no injurious 
sense, but rather with the force of a familiar, playful appellation—‘now 
then, you rascals!:—he clupede to his dringes: nu ford nu nidinges 
I.194.8-9. (This is the cry of King Godlak to his men urging them to 
pursue Brennus, and capture Queen Delgan. There is no question of 
slackness on the part of his men.) 

NIDFUL ‘evil, treacherous’. OE ‘malicious’. Ladliche intpered : 
pburh niofulne craft 1.435.22-3. 

ONDE ‘hatred, malice’. OE anda ‘malice’ etc.; ‘annoyance, vexation’. 
A construction with on occurs frequently both in prose and in poetry :— 
ac he (i.e. Beowulf) weccende wrabum on andan / bad bolgen-mod beadwa 
gebinges Beow. 708-9;....ac he on andan sloh /fyr on feondas for 
fyrendezdum Dan. 344-5. But also:—....We bzs sculon hycgan georne, 
/ pbxt we on Adame, gif we xfre mxgen, / and on his eafrum swa some 
andan gebetan Gen. 397-9 (Satan loquitur). 

In the Brut the word seems to have the senses— 

(i) ‘Animosity, hatred’ :— 

Oswi hafde emes sunen : be weoren swide prute gumen . 
and ma of hts cunne : ba weoren modfulle . 
heo hafden mucheie onde : to ban kine-londe I1].264.22-265.4. 
(ii) ‘Jealousy’ :— 
pa folc wes of feole londe : ber wes muchel onde . 
for be an hine talde heh : be oder muche herre I1.532.20-3 
per wes muchel onde . 
for zxlc wende to beon : betere bene oder I1.608.20-2. 

UNFELE ‘ill-omened, uncanny, sinister; (unfortunate?)’. OE unfezle, 
not a very common word, seems to have very much the same force. It 
is applied:—(i) of an apparition:—hie wendon zt hit unfele gast were 
Mk. 6.49 (of Christ walking on the waves); (ii) wnfele men, satyri vel 
fauni,....unfele wihte Wright-Wiilcker 189.13; (iii) to the fruit of the 
forbidden tree:— 

hit wes peah deades swefn 7 deofles gespon 


pet hie to mete dedon 
ofet unfele. Gen. 720, 722-3. 
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Bradley, MI Dict., gives the general meaning of the word as ‘im- 
proper, ungracious’, and refers, among others, to examples in Orm, the 
Early ME Homilies, the Owl and the Nightingale, ete. In the Homs. 
the phrase is pe unfele man, unfele means ‘wicked’. The O. and N. 1003, 
has pat lond is grislich & unude; 1381, he (a man) is unfele & forbrode. 

I have only noted three occurrences of the word in the Brut—two of 
them those referred to by Bradley. These passages are part of descrip- 
tions of Loch Lomond, which are found also in Wace and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. The English poet however has added some characteristic 
lines. (See my article, Lazamon as an English Poet, RES 6.14.) Both 
the atmosphere and the diction of the passages remind one of the 
description of Grendel’s lair, and the famous pool in Beowulf. The 
general temper of the passages suggests ‘eerie, uncanny’ as the sense 
of unfele, univele ete. 

(i) bat ts a seolcud mere : iset a middelerde . 

mid fenne and mid rode : mid watere swide breile . 
mid fiscen and mid feoszelen : mid uniuele pingen . 
pat water is unimete brade : nikeres per badied inne . 
per is xluene ploze : in atteliche pole I1.489.11--20. 
Again :— 
neh pere sx stronde . 
is a mere swrde muchel : hat water is unfele 11.501.5-7. 

(ii) The sense of unfele in the following is, I think, most probably 
‘ill-omened, unfortunate’ :—/e king (i.e. Frolle) wes unuele . bat he auere 
pohte : wid Ardure to fehte I1.580.9-11. The issue of this single combat, 
which is described with unrivalled spirit, vividness, and poetical feeling, 
was fatal to King Frolle. (See II.580-5.) 

UNRIHT ‘wickedness; injustice, wrong’. This word, as in OE, refers 
in the Brut both to conduct, and to the state of things, condition of 
existence, ete. to which this leads, also to wickedness in the abstract. 

(i) ‘Wrong, injustice’ in conduct, ete. :- 

for pat is muchel un-rtht > 3if euere ei yod cniht . 

wule his godliche cun : bute gulte aquellen 1.374.2-5. 

pat he hafde pene king iscend : from his borde wes twende. 
he and his enthtes : mid muchele vn-rikte 11.355.11-14. 

(ii) ‘Unjust conditions’ :— 

in his herede he makede grid : and lette awer pat vnirtht 11.83.16 -17. 

beo haldeod ure kine-lond : mid unrthte on heore hond TT.194.5 -6. 

(iii) ‘Wicked action, injury inflicted’ :--- 

Sete me pu wode eniht + whi dest pu swa muchel vnriht. 
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pu bi-nimest us ure broder IT.125.10-12. 
and ne wrad pu noht Sxint Benedtht: ne do pu him nan ovnriht 
1T.125.15-16. 

(iv) ‘Wickedness’ ete. in the abstract :— 

unrtht him wes leof : and rihtwisnesse him wes lad 1.279.19-20. 

(v) In the following, habban un-riht appears to mean ‘to be wrong, 

avoir tort’ :— 
pa answarede pe cniht : Lauerd bu hauest un-riht. 
ne sculde ne nauere sweuen : mid sorzen arecchen I11.122.1-4. 

UNDEAW ‘wickedness; error’. OF unpeaw ‘bad conduct, vice’ eice. 
The word is common in OE prose, but Grein’s only poetical references 
are to the Metra of Boethius, e.g., )u meaht eade ongitan, / bette ma 
dered monna gehwelcum / modes unbeaw bonne mettrymnes / lenes licho- 
man XXVI.110-13. 

In the Brut the word occurs but rarely, and has (i) the ordinary sense 
‘wickedness’ :— 

for he (i.e. Leir) nes beo noht iquemed . 

and wende on is ponke : bat hit weren for vndeawe . 
pat hire weore swa unwourd : pa heo hine nolde twurdi 1.130.5-9. 
(ii) ‘Unfamiliarity with custom; error’ :— 
and pba norperne men : nis hit nawiht jeare . 
purh ane unpewe : 3eore heo thehten 1.113.6-9. 

(In the preceding lines it is recorded that King Ebrauc first called 
his city Kaer Ebrauc, that it was later called Hborac, that afterwards 
strange men came and called it Hoverwic. An interesting record of the 
evolution of the name.) 

uNWR4&sT ‘feeble, unstable, poor, bad’. OK unwrest seems unre- 
corded in poetry, but B.-T. has several prose references, to passages in 
the A.-S. Chronicle. It is used in a physical sense, applied to a ship, 
and in a moral sense, applied to wrenec ‘trick’. 

The passages in the Brut do not establish the sense very satisfactorily, 
especially as in two of them the corrupt spelling makes the very identity 
of the word itself doubtful. It seems to express various kinds of 
‘unsatisfactoriness’, though perhaps not of actual moral wickedness, 
except. in (i). 

(i) ‘Unjust, wicked’:—and for pisse unwreste laze : his leode hine 
hateden 1.300.4-5 (MS. C reads untweiste, but O has onwreste); Merling 
unweerste mon : whu heuest pu me pus idon? 11.228.6 7. 

(ii) ‘Feeble, of poor quality, unreliable’ :— 

Alle pa swetnes : and pa unwreste (NUS. naiwrerre) pernes . 


and of pan smale uolke : feole pusende U11.82.20-3. 
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(These are contrasted with the ohte cnihtes of lines 13 and 19.) 
ac heo beod unwreste italde . 
for zuere heo 3elp makied : heore monscipe is luttel I1I.51.19-21. 
For unwis is be king : swa beod his cnihtes . 
and a cnaue is his broder : be an alse pe oder . 
perfore mazen Bruttes : beon muchele pe unbaldur . 
penne pat hefd is unwrest : be help is be wurse I1.259.2-9. 

UNWRESTE adv. ‘wickedly’ (or n. = ‘wickedness’?). Not in OE, 
which has unwrestlice in sense of ‘weakly’. 

An Menbriz dude vnwreste : he wes swike mid pan meste 1.108.1-2. 

Heo (i.e. Bruttes) duden ofte unwreste : al for xie-leste I1.386.1-2; 
again :— 

and (Bruttes) duden swide vnwraste I1.391.7. 

and he (Modred) dude ere : alse he dude elles whare . 

swikedom mid ban mexste : for auere he dude unwreste III.135.19-22. 

In the third passage unwrezste is certainly an adverb; in the others it 
might equally well be a noun. 

WI3EL ‘dodge, stratagem; spell, sorcery’. OE wigel does not occur 
in poetry. In prose the word is explained by B.-T. to mean ‘divination; 
heathen practices’. The modern descendant of the word—wile, though 
it has developed new, additional shades of meaning, seems to render 
wigel fairly well. The word is associated with wrench in Ancr. Riw.:— 
his (the Devil’s) wizeles and his wrenches A.R. 300.5 (cit. B.-T.). Cp. 
the passage from the Brut below. 

Lazamon uses the word in at least three different senses. 

(i) ‘Spell, sorcery’:—Ygzerne wes mid childe : bi Véer kinge . al burh 
Merlines wizel I1.384.5-7 (Merlin had with his spells given to Uther 
the outward form of the lady’s husband). 

(ii) ‘Stratagem, cunning’ :— 

and Hengest buhte bat he walde : mid al his monuerde . 
31f me on-sohte him : fleon into Scotte . 
pat he mihte mid wizele : banene atwinden I1.256.23-257.5. 
(iii) ‘Dodge, trick, device’ :— 
heora ether wilnade : oder to welden . 
mid wizleden (sic) mid wrenchen: mid wunderliche strengden 
I.80.16-19. 

The passage refers to the desperate wrestling match bet ween Corineus 
and the giant Gogmagog, in which the latter was at. last. hurled over 
the cliff and killed. ‘The phrase used in the passage quoted above from 
A. R. in the spiritual sense of the ‘craft and subtility of the Devil’, is 
here applied to the grips, falls and tricks of the wrestler’s art. 
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WI3EL-FULL. The first element has the force (i) of ‘magic in bad 
sense, sorcery’ :—pa comen Englisce men : mid heore ufele craften . heo weore 
wi3el-fule III.273.9-11. 

(ii) ‘Magical’ in good sense:—Calibeorne his sweord : he sweinde bi 
his side. hit was tworkt in Aualun : mid wizel-fulle craften I1.463.21- 
464.1. 

(iii) ‘Ingenious, crafty, skilful’:—and he (King Bladud) his fluit per 
bigon . Mid wizeful his fluhte : tzth him to pon lufte 1.122.12-14. (This 
refers to Bladud’s flight with the ‘feder-home’ that he had made for 
himself.) 

WIZELING ‘witchcraft, evil spells’. OE wiglung ‘soothsaying; sor- 
cery’. B.-T. gives a reference to Morris’s OE. Homs. Ist Ser. 115.22 
[Lambeth Homs., c. 1200.]: King scal wicchecreft aleggan and wizelunge 
ne geman, which shows the word in precisely the same sense as in the 
Brut:—and monies godes monnes child: heo bi-charred purh wigeling — 
II.237.12-13. (This refers to the seductions of incubi and succubi.) 

WRENCHE ‘stratagem, trick, machination’. The OE wrenc is only 
recorded in poetry in this sense by Grein in his Wortsch. as occurring 
in Boeth. Metr. IV.46-7:—Bi6 pzt lease lot lange hwile / biwrigen mid 
wrencum. It is however pretty common in prose. The word is twice 
used in poetry in the sense of ‘modulation of the voice, warbling’, e.g. 

Bio pes hleodres sweg 
eallum songcreftum swetra and wlitigra 
and wynsumra wrenca gehwylcum Phoen. 131-3. 

(The allusion is to the song of the bird.) The basal meaning of 
wrenc is ‘something twisted, a tortuosity’, whence the senses ‘crooked 
conduct; modulation of sound’. 

The only sense in the Brut is ‘trick, dodge’ :— 

(i) In a bad sense:— 

and Elene was thoten : xldeodisc wif . 

pba Paris Alexandre : mid pret wrenche bi-won 1.4.19-5.1; 

Da weoren in Rome : wise men on dome . 

and pohten bi-pechen Belin : mid heore pret wrenchen 1.226.4—-7. 
(ii) For the general sense see passage quoted under WI3EL (iii). 


§17. COURAGE, BOLDNESS, ETC. 
HT, AHT ‘bold’ ete. See ont. 
AIELESE ‘devoid of fear’. OF egeleas ‘fearless, impavidus’. B.-T. 
cites only Cura Past. 36.1. 
In the Brut the word has only the unfavourable sense ‘lacking in 
proper awe, devoid of reverence; over-weening, presumptuous’ :— 
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Bruttes hafden muciel mode: and vnimete prute.and weoren xiclese : 
for pas kinges alde 11.391.1--4. 

AIE-LESTE ‘lack of due and proper awe; presumption’. Not in OF. 
See Lazamon’s usage of this word in the passage cited under BALDEN (iii). 

#IZESFUL ‘awe-inspiring, terrible’. This is the sense of the OE eges- 
ful. Cp. egesful eorla dryhten (of Holofernes) Judith 21. 

I have only one example from the Brut:—pat is an xizesful sune : 
hat of pine licame scal cume 11.829.22-3 (addressed to Uther, referring 
to the birth of Arthur). 

BALDEN, BELDEN ‘embolden, encourage, incite’ etc. OF byldan, 
beldan in the same sense :-— 

Da gyt pxt word gecwxd 
har hilderine hyssas bylde 
bed gangan ford gode geferan Maldon 168-70. 
Swa hi At pelgares bearn ealle bylile 
Godric to gupbe Maldon 320-1. 
ITwet du pristlice peode lxrest 
beldest to beadowe? Andr. 1185-6. 
The usage in the Brut is similar, and implies:— 
(i) ‘To encourage, hearten up, incite to perform deeds of valour:— 
and al pat fole pe he ledde : lude hit gredde . 
bleowen here bemen : belden heore beornes 1.368.8-11. 
Dus belde Hengest : cnihten alre hendest . 
balde his ferde I1.260.2-5. 
Da weoren Bruttes : swide ibalded . 
and leiden o pan Seren : lezen swide stronge . 
mid heore speren longe 11.474.14--18. 

(ii) In the following the sense is rather ‘cheer up, revive flagging 

spirits of’ :— 
Seododen sern to pan kinge : pat hepe lene ferde . 
to lede to pine londe : to balden pine leoden 1.187.6-9. 

(iii) “To make bold’ in bad sense, to encourage to commit wicked- 

ness’ :— 
Da iwurden Bruttes : swide ibalded . 
heo duden ofte unwrexste : al for xie-leste 11.385.22-386.2. 
COFLICHE ‘bravely’. Neither the adj. caf nor the adv. caflice is at 
all common in poetry in OF); both however oceur in Maldon, the former 
in 76, the latter in: 
hiyse unweaxen, 
cniht on gecampe, se ful caflice 
bred of pam beorne hlodigne gar 2-4. 
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In the Brut:— 

Vp heo duden heore castles saten : and cofliche vt wenden. 

fusden to bam Freinscan : and heo hem to 3en fengen 1.72.22—73.2. 

puHTI3 ‘doughty, valiant; excellent’. OE dyhtig is not nearly so 
important a word as its ME and NE equivalents. B.-T. and Grein’s 
Wortschatz give only the same two references, in both of which the 
word is used in the same phrase—sweord....ecgum dyhtig, Gen. 1992-3, 
and Beow. 1286-7. 

In the Brut, as elsewhere in ME, duhtzz is most commonly applied to 
human beings. The sense is usually specifically ‘brave’ etc., though 
perhaps sometimes the word has the more general meaning ‘good, 
excellent’. This, no doubt, is the primary, though in the Brut the less 
important, meaning, as it is derived from that of dugan. Once, the 
word seems to have the force of ‘good and kind’. 

(i) ‘Brave, valiant’:—Mzne eorles mine beornes : balde mine peines . 
mine duhtt men II.627.19-21; and delde a preo ulockes : his duhtie 
enthtes III.244.9-10; per beod duhtie men (O has kene) . Brutaine hit 
hatte I.309.22-310.1. The same sense appears probably in:—pe duhtie 
king 11.555.21, and he wes tcleoped Oswi: be wes a swide duhtt mon 
ITT.264.05-16. 

(ii) ‘Worthy, excellent’:—and Vortimer pe sunge (king) : wes duhti 
mon purh alle ping 11.194.22-3; Nes neuer swule king (i.e. Arthur) : 
swa duhti purh alle ping 11.542.14-15. N. B. also Dunwale : pat was 
pe dusende mon 1.176.4—5 (O. dupiz). 

(iii) ‘Good and kind, gracious’:—wid fa goden he wes duhti : and 
sturne wid pa dusie 1.281.3-4. 

HARD, HARD ‘stout, tough, brave’. In OF poetry heard is used of 
warriors and heroes in this sense:—beaduwe heard Beow. 1539 (of Beo- 
wulf); Wiges heard Beow. 888 (of Sigemund); beorn beaduwe heard Andr. 
984; sum bid wiges heard / beaducreftig beorn Gifts of Men 39. The 
word is also applied to heorte in Mald. See below under HEORTE. 

The nearest approach to the above expressions in the Brut is:—he 
nom of his ferde : six hundred enthtes . of pan aldre hexten : to wide alre 
hardest 1.178.12-15. (It may perhaps be reasonably conjectured that 
wide here stands for wise ‘war’. The word is found elsewhere in the 
Brut, e.g., I11.5.11, ete., where it is written correctly. It occurs, how- 
ever, once again as wide in III.142.6.) 

Anart from this construction with the genitive, other passages are 
numerous in OF where heard is used as an epithet of persons whose 
principal attribute is courage:—rof oretta / heard under helmum Beow. 
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2538-9 (of Beowulf); se hearda Higelaces begn Beow. 2977; hearde hilde- 
frecan Beow. 2205; Nezfre he on aldor-dagum xr ne stbdan / heardran 
hele heal-begnas fand Beow. 718-19. The reading of the last line and 
its interpretation offer some difficulty, see Chambers’ note. 

With these we may compare the following passages from the Brut:— 
De king hefde enne pein swide heard 1.67.20; Her is Baldulf acumen : 
mid swide herde here-gumen I1.426.14-15; fifte busende . herde here- 
kempen 11.565.11-12; herde here-kempen III.104.24; here-kempen harde 
ITT.130.8. 

HARDEN ‘to stiffen, render resolute, encourage’. OE hyrdan and 
on-hyrdan are both used very much as Lazamon uses harden:—hyrde 
(pret.) hyne georne—the opening words of the Waldere fragment; herd 
(imperat.) hige binne, / heortan stadola Andr. 1213; ba wes modgemynd 
micclum geblissod / hige onhyrded El. 839-40. 

The following from the Brut is part of the exhortation of Belin and 
Brennes to their troops before a desperate battle:— 

Lihted of eowre blanken : and stonded on eowre sconken . : 

and kerue6d eowre spere longe : and makiet heom scorte and stronge . 

scradied eower sceldes : al of be smal enden . 

and we eow wulled bt-foren : libben oder liggen . 

and auer alc god mon : harde hine sulue 1.250.7-16. 

With the last three words we may compare the half-line quoted above 
from Waldere. 

HEORTE ‘courage’. In OE poetry heorte is very frequently used to 
express the seat. of the feelings and affections, also the seat of courage, 
as in modern English. It seems rarely to denote courage itself, in fact 
the nearest approach I can find to this sense, and it is perhaps not 
absolutely exact, is in the well known passage in Maldon:—H7ge sceal 
pe heardra heorte pe cenre etc. Mald. 312. 

In Lazamon the usual meaning is either ‘seat of the affections’, etc., 
or, more rarely, the word refers to the bodily organ. On the other 
hand, in the following passages heorte undoubtedly means ‘courage’ :— 
Heo comen to gadere : mid greatere heorte 1.25.6-7 (of opposing forces) ; 
(Corineus) nom him heorte to : and streahte his ermes . and breid Geoma- 
gog: ba him pe rug for-berst 1.81.9-12. Cp. our phrase to take heart 
‘pluck up courage’. 

HIRTEN ‘to hearten, encourage’. For OF hyrtan, in somewhat the 
same sense, cp. Hyrte hyne hord-weard, hreder 2dme weoll / niwan stefne 
Beow. 2593-4. 

Lazamon has:—Beduer heo gon hirten : mid hendeliche worden III.29. 
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22-3. The reference is to the wretched woman who has just told the 
deplorable story of the giant’s outrages upon herself and upon a kins- 
woman of Arthur. 

KENE ‘bold, brave; shrewd, intelligent’. The usual meaning of OE 
céne is ‘brave’ etc.; it also has the sense of ‘clever, shrewd’. (i) ‘Brave’ 
etc. applied both to men and to the mind. This sense does not require 
much illustration :— 

Gemunad ba mela pe we oft xt meodu sprecon 

ponne we on bence beot ahofon 

heled on healle ymbe heard gewinn; 

nu meg cunnian wa cene sy Mald. 212-15. 

pa wearé snelra werod gegearewod, 

cenra to campe Judith 199-200. 

Hlige sceal pe heardra, heorte pe cenre, 

mod sceal je mare, pe ure mxgen lytlad Mald. 312-13. 
(ii) ‘Prudent, wise, clever, sagacious’ :— 

ITwer 1s eac se wisa and se weord georna 

and se festreda folces hyrde, 

se wes udwita zlves Oinges 

cene and creftig, dx2m wes Caton nama? Boeth. Metr. X. 

48-51. 

In the Brut, as in OE, kene is one of the principal words for ‘brave’; 
the other sense is also found. 

(i) ‘Brave’ etc.—He nom his kene men: ba to compe weoren gode 
1.23.5-6; seouen houndred : pa haledes beod kene 1.31.9-10; xfter Mazi- 
miane : bane richen and pane kene 11.55.3-4; pa leonede he ouer wal : 
and lude gon cleopien . Asclepidiot pene king : pu xrt swide kene 11.24. 
17-20; For 3erstendxt wes Colgrim : monnen alre kennest I1.470.18-19; 
a swide kene mon I11.58.15; bisie men and kene I11.39.4; Ardur be kene 
IIT.10.18, and III.40.2; of Walwain pan kene I11.58.15. For combina- 
tions such as olte men and kene, kene men and wihte, see under OHT 
and WIHT. 

(ii) ‘Shrewd, sagacious’:—pa jet leowede pa alde quene : a wifmon wis 
and kene 1.212.18-19. 

KENLICHE ‘boldly, bravely, resolutely’. Cénlice appears to be rare in 
OE; it is not recorded at all in Grein’s Sprachschatz but Toller in his 
Supplement cites cenlice feohtan and cenlice sweltan from JAtlfric’s 
Homilies. 

The word occurs several times in the Brut, and most frequently 
(i) qualifies the verb cleopien:—- 
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Dexl wes px xwreste mon > pe per cleopien agon . 
Ardour pe hese gume : pe wes V eres sune . 
kenliche and lude : swa bicumed kinge I1.443.5-10. 
ba clupede pe king : kenliche lude I1.470.14-15. 
euere (he) cleopede : kenlich swide I11.54.9-10. 

(ii) Manner of pursuit:—and Corineus heom eafter com : kenliche 
swide 1.67.8-9. 

(iii) As adjective:—ah hit weoren men pa kenlukeste : pa x2t mon 
thende I11.8.4-5. 

KENSCIPE ‘courage, bravery’. Not recorded in OF. 

Madden’s Glossary has three references to the word in the Brut :—- 

Des bizet pesne kinedom : purh kenschtpe muchele 1.271.16--17. 
and fluzen ut of castle : kenscipe bidaled 11.445.1-2. 

wh hatte Rumared : pe king of Winet-londe . 

inoh ich habbe therd kenne : of kenscipe pine . 

pu exrt wide icud : kingen alre kennest 11.528.7-12 

(said to Arthur). 

OHT, AHT, ZHT ‘brave, stout, resolute; good, excellent’. OF dit is 
not recorded, either in B.-T. or the Supplement, but Stratmann-Bradley, 
under ait cites the form from ¢lfric’s Grammar 296. Most of Bradley’s 
references to the MIX word are from La3zamon, but he refers also to a 
few passages in early ME—O. and N., R. of Glos., St. Kath., and one 
in later ME, from Gawain. The phrase gode men and a3te R. of Glos. 
459 recalls some passages in the Brut. Madden in his Glossary lists 
the forms x/t and oht, aht separately, without any justification as it 
would seem. Bradley regards the former as ‘mis-written’, but a 
mutated form may quite well have existed. In the Brut the word is 
one of the stock epithets applied to warriors, earls and knights, and 
once to women. It is not always easy to be sure whether the heroic 
quality of courage is intended, or whether a more extended kind of 
virtue—-goodness, uprightness, and so on. The same doubt often 
exists in the use of DUHTI35, RAH, SNEL. Is the virtue specific or general? 

(i) In the following the sense seems to be ‘brave, valiant’ :—sw7d 
faht Belin king : swa duden his Bruttes . heo weoren swide ohte men : 
pat xdel heo bi-wunnen 1.202.10-12; pu exrt muchele betere cniht : to 
halden comp and ifiht..and pu exrt muchele ahtere : and ec mare herdere 
1.185.16-19; and pa xhte wifmen : wepmonnes clades duden heom on 
II.111.14-15 (this was to help in repelling the invaders); Anne hird- 
entht he hauede : pe aht wes on pen weorode 1.184.10-11; Auer zxle xhte 
mon help pat we libben 1.196.10-11 (in a terrible storm at sea); for 
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nord beod pa Peohtas : swide ohte cnihtes 11.159.9-10; seowen busend 
enthte : ohte men and wihte 11.331.9-10; to pissen twam eorlen : ba ohte 
cnthtes weoren III.87.7-8; ohte cnthten I11.153.13; ber wes an okt eorl : 
adeles cunnes III.103.5-7; ohte kempen I.251.11; And xuerezle ocht mon : 
sterkliche heom legge on 11.349.9-10. 

(ii) ‘Good, worthy, trusty’:—he wes per swide oht mon: and x@ele 
weore his deden 1.207.13-14; ber wes an eorl Gorlois : ocht mon ful twis 
II.346.9-10; per wes moni oht Brut : mid blissen afeolled (= -fulled) 
II.382.14-15; ohte mon IJ.110.8, III.117.14, 1.301.15; a swide xht gume 
1.301.12; Constantin pe ohte I1.113.15. 

(iii) Applied to weapons, ‘trusty’:—mid heore ahte wepnen 11.98.5. 

OHT-SCIPEN ‘courage’ :— 

pb: wifmen hehse iboren : ba wuneden a pissen londe . 

hufden iqueden alle : on heore quides sobe . 

pat nan lauerd taken nolde : inne pissere leode . 

neuer nenne cniht : neore he noht swa wel idtht . 

bute he icostned weoren : brie inne compe . 

and his oht-scipen icudde : and tfonded hine seolue . 11.614.7-18. 

REH, REH, RE3E, REI3ZE ‘fierce, bold, impetuous’ ete. OE hréoh is 
constantly used in OF poetry, (i) of the elements, of the sea, waves, 
etc., and (ii) of the human mind, and, more rarely, of human beings 
themselves. In the former case the word means ‘impetuous, fierce, 
turbulent’ and so on; in the latter, it means sometimes ‘sad’, sometimes 
‘stern, fierce, violent’ etc. Examples are:— 

(i) Applied to waves, the sea, storm:—hreo weron yoda Beow. 548; 
yoda ongin / hreoh holm-pracu Andr. 466; hreoh wes pzxrinne / beatude 
brim Andr. 1544; weder gebregd / hreoh under heofonum Phoen. 58; 
flod... .hreoh under heofonum Gen. 1387. 

(ii) Applied (a) to persons, ‘fierce’:—freca Scyldinga / hreoh and 
heoro-grim Beow. 1563-4; (b) to the human spirit, ‘perturbed, sad’ :— 
pa wes frod cyning / har hilde-rine on hreon mode Beow. 1306-7; nu is 
min hreder hreoh heowsibum sceoh Rh. P. 43; ne mxg....hreo hyge helpe 
gefremman Wand. 16. In the following, which refers to Beowulf, the 
context rather suggests ‘cruel’ as the sense :— 

nealles druncne sloh 
leor 0-geneatas ; nes him hreoh sefa, 
ac he man-cunnes meste crefte 
gin-festan gife, pe him god sealde, 
heold hilde-deor. Beow. 2179-83. 
The word reh, reh, ete. is used by Lazamon more frequently than any 
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other epithet, except perhaps balde, to express the characteristic qualities 
of the knight and the warrior. In Madden’s Glossary there are about 
fifty passages referred to containing the word, and I have examined 
about thirty of these. The word appears never to be applied, as in 
OE, to the sea and storms. The sense, when applied, as the word 
usually is, to human beings, has undergone some modification since the 
OE period. 

The starting-point of the various shades of meaning is probably 
‘impetuous, violent’, whence we get the senses ‘bold, courageous’; 
‘morally courageous’, and further ‘wise, prudent’. Another line of 
development gave rise to the sense ‘strong, powerful’, applied to kings. 
The following passages sufficiently illustrate the various uses in the 
Brut:— 

(i) (a) ‘Bold, fierce, impetuous’; (b) ‘cruel’:—(a) Rudac king : pe 
reht (for reh, or rese; O has bold) wes to fente 1.174.22-3; reh he wes on 
fikte 1.272.19 (of the Duke of Moraine); he wes cntht swide reh 1.317.9; 
Heo sexrkeden rehden (O. reze) : twa pusend rideres 1.234.8-9; He (Vor- 
tiger) wes wod lie wes wild : he wes rzh he wes bald I1.150.10-11; reesden 
to ban walle : reize peines I1.100.1-2; ba nom Dioclicien : xnne eorl wel 
idon. pat wes pe rehzeste mon : be wunede inne Rome II.31.12-15; pe 
king of Rusie : rehgzest alre cnihten I1.132.13-14; eorles reze III.53.8; 
enthtes al swa re3ze I11.84.21; Ardur pe resze II1.21.20; Malgus pe reze 
(O has kene) III.153.7. (6) In the following the sense is unfavourable 
—‘fierce, cruel’ :— 

mines emes muchele mod : swa milde is twurden. 
and swa swide reh mon : rihtes tcnawen 1.375.2-4. 

(ii) ‘Morally courageous’:—nes per nan swa rehz3 mon: be him 
(Arthur) durste reden I1.453.22-3. In the following the sense is perhaps 
‘rash, presumptuous’ :— 

and wha hit be durre reden : pat bu swa reh ert twuroen . 
pat bu prattien darst : domes walden I1.619.9-12. 

(iii) ‘Wise, judicious’ :—/e wes a swide riche pein : and reh on elche 
dome 11.361.8-9; his redziuen alle: ba retzest weoren to dome III.87. 
15-16; pas biscopes reise weoren III.192.22. 

(iv) ‘Furious, enraged, stern’ :— 

pba spac pe eorl riche . 
and on uest he gon riden : be reh wes on moden I1.481.18-20. 
Riwerdodlan pa seide : reh he was on mode . 
Boccus nu pu hafst aboht : Beduer pu sloze. 
and pi saule scal to-sere : beon pas wurse tuere II1.102.4-9. 
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(v) ‘Powerful’ :—ich 2m reh mon i-noh : Rome is min riche 1.404.8-9. 

(vi) The word several times qualifies strengde, generally in descrip- 
tions of rushing to attach, and of defence, but once in reference to 
governing :—he wolde riden: wid rexizere strengde. ford in to Rome 
II.39.15-17, also II.40.3; To-gxdere heo resden: mid re3e strengde 
II.112.3-4; resden heom to gexdere : mid rehgere strengde I1.564.8.9; 
Romleoden rzsden to : mid rezere strengde I11.73.17-18, also III.74.16 
etc., where they ‘smiten’ in the same way; ba xtstoden Rom-leoden : mid 
reze strenze III.62.3-4; and rixlien a pere riche : mid rehzere strengde 
IT.547.17-18. 

(vii) The epithet is once applied to the Devil—wurse, and seems here 
to mean ‘rampant, dominant’ etc.:—pe wurse wes per ful neh: pe in 
zlche gomene 1s full reh I1.176.23-177.1 (this refers to the effect of the 
charms of Rowenna upon Vortiger). 

REHSCIPE ‘fierceness, courage’ :— 

we heom scullen zarekien : zeomere spelles . 
heore rxehscipe scal heom seoluen : to reoupe twurden I1.626.5-8. 

SNELLE ‘brave; prompt in action; brisk’. In OE the word seems 
often to imply swiftness:—he (the Phoenix) is snel and swift Phoen. 115; 
also fedrum snel Phoen. 123; hwxdere on brim snowed / snel under segle 
Andr. 504-5 (of a ship). But in many passages, when applied to men, 
the word has the sense ‘bold, brave’, perhaps with an underlying sense 
‘brisk, active’:—se snella sune Wonredes Beow. 2971; me sendon to pe 
semen snelle Mald. 29 (the Danish pirates’ herald). 

The sense in the Brut is mainly ‘brave, stout’ and so on; the word is 
one of the epithets applied to knights, thanes and warriors:—mid sxxen 
to-snxdde : snelle pe petnes I1.252.16-17; ure peines snelle I1.571.14; 
cnthtes be weoren snezlle I1.408.2; snel entht wes Carric II1.155.7; he hafde 
sonen tweien : snelle cnthtes beien III.156.12-13; snelle heore kempen 
II.419.5; zeogelinges snelle III.147.11; He wes a swide xht gume : and 
he streonde preo snelle sunen I.301.12-13; in pan fihte . ber weoren of- 
slaze : alle ba snelle .. Ardures hered-men III.142.12-14. 

WIHT ‘gallant, brave’. This word is not found in OE, but according 
to OED is a borrowing from ON vigi, neuter of vigr ‘of fighting age, 
skilled in arms’, from ON vig ‘war’, cp. OE wig, which has cognates in 
all the old WGme. languages. Wzht, wight etc. is pretty common in 
ME, though Stratmann-Bradley has no references to it in any writer 
earlier than Lazamon. The ME sense ‘brave’ etc., which still survives 
in Scott’s O for an hour of Wallace wight!, must have had as a starting- 
point some such notion as ‘inured to, experienced in, war’. In the 
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Brut, where the word frequently occurs, it is occasionally associated 
with ohte and kene, and is applied to kings, knights, warriors, and to 
‘men’ generally :—wvthte wal-kempen 1.33.22; kene men and wthte I1.563.8; 
ohte men and wthte III.20.19; Wer beo 3e cnthtes : ohte men and wthte 
II.480.23-4; Name we six cnihtes : wise men and wthte II.400.13-14; 
and mid him ohte cnihtes : gode and wihte I1.426.24—427.1; for ich Oswald 
aqualde : wihteste alre kinge III.266.11-12; at beop pe alre wthteste men : 
pat wunied under sunnen II.209.21-2; Brien pe wihte I1I.243.22. 


§18. FEAR 


HI3E, E35, etc. ‘awe, fear’. OE ege is used (i) objectively, of fear, 
terror, awe, inspired by a person or by circumstances:—for pes engles 
ege Az. 58; for Metodes ege Boeth. Metr. XX. 71; (ii) subjectively, awe, 
fear, felt by men of others:—nis me ege mannes Ps. 55.4; wes him 
hreoh ege fram pam eorle Boeth. Metr. 1.72; (iii) subjectively, of fear 
experienced generally:—Da Bryttas mid micclum ege flugon Chron. 
ann. 823. 

All three shades of meaning are found in the Brut:—(i) (objective) 
‘fear which person, etc. inspires’:—pbu scalt habben pis lond: and pin 
zie beon muchel and strong I1.329.14-15; al was heora gristbatinge : al 
swa wilde bares e3e 1.80.10-11; For swulchen eize gode (adj.) : heo hefden 
muchele drede 1.88.20-1. 

(ii) (Subjective) Awe, fear, of a person or thing felt by others:—)a 
haueden heo ba mere xie : of ban Alemainnisce kaisere 1.235.11-12; and 
he hit hxfde al under fot : and him ne stod xie to naping I1.63.6—7; per 
wes unimete xie : mid mzxre ban king . ne durste ber na man speken : leste 
pe king hit wolde awreken 11.624.7-10; Alle Brut-leoden : luueden Ardu- 
ren : alle heom stod xie to: pat wuneden a pan erde III.79.14-15; and 
summe heo fluzen to Irlonde : for ban xie of Gurmunde ITT.167.19-20. 

(iii) (Subjective) ‘Terror, fear’, generally :— 

(Belin) hatzede him to-5eines . 
muchel x1e wes bere : onder ban wude of Kalatere . 
per heo heom imetten : and vuele hem igretten 1.202.1--5. 
in Bedleem . 
ber is iboren an luttel child : inne pere leoden . 
muchel is and stor pe eize : tacnen per beod on sterren . 1.389.7-11. 

Also ibid. line 13, eze ts on mon-cunnen. 

he scal alle ba swiken : swenien (for swengen?) mid erze II.250.13-14. 

penne heo (i.e. Ygeerne) sculde don : swa ne ded na wifman. 

mid xie vnimete : halden luue swete I1.362.19.22. 

(mid xie = ‘when oppressed by terror, terrorized into love’). 
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2RH, EAR3H, ARD ‘cowardly, faint-hearted’. The OE earh certainly 
means ‘cowardly’ in Maldon 238:—Us Godric hefd / earh Oddan bearn 
ealle beswicen (the traitor had galloped away from the battle), and in 
Beow. 2541:—ne bid swylc earges sid (referring to the hero’s attack 
on the dragon). On the other hand the sense is ‘wretched, weak, 
shrinking’ in:— 
purh leaslice lices wynne, 
earges fleschoman adelne lust Chr. 1297-8. 
Lazamon has:— 
Ezrt bu penne cheues-boren : bat bu wult beon for-loren . 
ober bu erat (= eart) swa exrzh cniht : pat of londe ne rehchest nu 
wtht 1.185.4-7. 
pa weoren zrhest : bat xr weoren baldest . 
and gunnen to fleonnen : feondliche swide I1.489.5-8. 
and Oswy his broder is oht entht : and aro heorte na wtht I11.266.13-14. 

RHDE ‘fear; cowardice’. OE yrhdo (erhdu) occurs in only one 

reference to poetry in Grein’s Wortschatz, namely :— 
ha pet Offan mxg zrest onfunde 
pext se eorl nolde yrhdo gepolian Maldon 5-6. 

In the Brut the sense is rather ‘fear, timidity’, perhaps, than actual 
cowardice. The expression erhde(n) bidzled ‘void of fear’ occurs three 
times in reference to Arthur:—uere wes Ardur xrhde bideled I11.33. 
14--15; see also IT.486.23-4, and 566.22-3. 

Further :—bute nele he be nauere Euelin : mid erhde bitechen (= under 
stress of war) . bat bu him sculle oder don : oder slen oder ahon 1.353.1-4; 
pat pe king wes iflozen : mid zrhpen afeolled (= ‘filled’) I1.336.24-337.1; 
heo wenden pat Ardur : mid arhredéde weore afalled I1.419.22-3. 

DRED n. ‘fear, terror’. This noun is not found in OF. I can only 
find two examples in the earlier text of the Brut:—I pon castle wes 
muchel dred (it was being attacked) I.71.23; For swulchen et3e gode : 
heo hefden muchele drede 1.88.20-1. (See also IE.) 

DREDEN ‘to dread, be afraid, feel terror’. The verb uncompounded 
with a- or on- is very rare in OK. The verb does not appear with a 
direct object in the Brut:—swide heo gunnen dreden : of Cadwalanes 
deden I11.252.18-19. 

ADREDEN ‘to be afraid, to be apprehensive’. The common form of 
this verb in OE is ondredan, which appears in various constructions:- - 
(a) with a reflexive dative, and ace. or gen. of object :—ne du pe nthtezsan 
nede ondrxdest Ps.XC.5; no he him pam secce ondred Beow. 2347; 
(b) without reflexive dative:—Ic hine swide ondrede Gen. 32.11; (c) with 
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reflexive dative and no object:—Ne ondred pu de / Seah pe eldeodige 
egesan hwopan / hearare hilde El. 81-3; (d) followed by from:—Hie alle 
from him ondredon pet hi hie mid gefeohtan Oros. (Sweet) 48.16. 

The constructions in the Brut are simple:— 

(i) Without an object, ‘to be afraid’:—Nu pu scalt adreden : for bine 
zerdxden 1.372.23-373.1. 

(ii) Followed by subordinate clause, ‘to feel apprehensive’ :—szre we 
adreded : bat heo him mis-reden I1.124.8-9; ne burue 3e nauere adrede : 
wha eou scullen feden 11.335.15-16; ne derfst bu nauere adrede . pat 
xuere xine modi cntht : at bine borde makie fiht I1.540.5-7. 

(iii) In p.p. as adj., ‘frightened’ :—folc a ban uolde : feondliche adredde 
II.581.1-2; for heo weoren adradde : to heore bare dede III.116.6-7. 

OF-DRED, p.p. ‘frightened’:—Euelin wes swide of-dred : for me him 
dead bi-hxhte 1.359.18-19. 

A-FERED, p.p. ‘terrified, frightened’. 

(i) Used absolutely :—pat mzxiden (Cordelia) wes afeared (at Lear’s 
fit of anger) I.130.19; for her fore zs alches londes folc : led-liche afered 
1.389.20-1; ber wes auared swide : be Kaisere and his ferde III.78.15-16; 
strongliche he wes auxred III.292.2. 

(ii) Followed by of:—Gorbidiagus keore fader: of his sunen wes 
a-fered I.167.23-168.1; and neodeles nes ich nauere : of Ardure afzxred 
sere III.36.1-2; and alle Rom-leoden : of Ardure weoren a-ferde III. 
79.18-19. 

(iii) Followed by for:—-and neodeles heo auered weoren : for heore 
uzi-stden III.116.18-19. 

(iv) Followed by clause introduced by pat:— 

heo habbeod of ure londe : al bene noré ende . 
and swide we beod auzred : bat keo na nabben mare . 
and 3et heo penched ufele don I1.107.1-8. 

OF-FHRED, p.p. ‘terrified’ etc. Used only in absolute construction :— 
ha wes pe king Froile : ladliche of-fered 11.561.18-19; swa wes al pa 
verde : ladlicke of-fered 11.224.20-1; and pat Romeaniscefloc : swide wes 
of-fered 1.224.18-19. 

OF-FURHTE, p.p. ‘terrified’ ete. Only in absolute construction and 
echoing auxred:—strongliche he wes auxred : ladlicke, of-furhte III. 
292.2-3. 

GRURE ‘fear, terror’. OE gryre has more commonly the senses of 
‘something horrible; a dreadful, terrible thing, sight, etc.; something 
inspiring fear, etc.; horrible, dreadful conditions’. The word occa- 
sionally means ‘fear, feeling of terror’. 
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(i) ‘Horrible thing, deed, or conditions, ete.:—/ie wyrd forsweop / on 
Grendles gryre Beow. 407-8; bxt nzfre Grendel swa fela gryra gefremede 
Beow. 591; gesealde wepna geweald wid wradra gryre Exod. 20. 

(ii) ‘Fear, feeling of terror’ :— 

Wes se gryre lessa 
efne swa micle swa bid mexgpa creft, 
wig-gryre wifes, be wepned-men Beow. 1282-4 
(referring to the coming of Grendel’s mother). 

In the Brut, the single example of the word has sense (ii), ‘fear’ ete. 
Madden strangely enough for so excellent an editor and English scholar, 
glosses and translates the word grure as ‘cry’, no doubt because the 0 
text writes cry in the passage. ‘This is evidently one of the examples 
of the substitution by the later scribe, of a French word, in this case 
the wrong one, for an archaic word of native origin. Both the O 
scribe and Sir F. Madden may have been misled, in regard to an 
unfamiliar word by the second line below quoted. But the reference 
may well be to the clamour of the fight, and cries which are not spe- 
cifically mentioned, and the trampling which made the earth tremble, 
unless indeed we are to understand that an earthquake took place. 
This is however unnecessary, for the quaking of the earth from the 
din of battle is also mentioned in III.109.20. The ‘welkin’ may have 
reverberated with thunder. 

per wes wunderlic grure : ba welenen aqueden . 
pa eorde gunnen to buuien : stanes per bursten . 
urnen stremes of blode : of ermen pan folke I1I.105.12-17. 

IGRURE. Madden takes this word as an adjective, and translates 
weles igrure as ‘terrible slaughter’. It may be noted that the O scribe 
again substitutes another word here, as in the case of the simple grure, 
and instead of the above-quoted expression, writes bitere duntes. Brad- 
ley in the MEDict. gives igrure as sb. and queries the sense ‘terror’. 
It would seem that this is probably right, and if so, igrure has pretty 
much the same force as gryre in sense (i) as illustrated above under the 
preceding word :— 

of his horse he preow : his horn he vastliche bleu . 
Therden hit Troynisce : and tuhten to bon Gricken . 
heo heom awethten : mid heora weles igrure 1.35.5-10. 


§19. ANGER, ETC. 


BALH pret. of belsen, OF belgan, ‘to grow angry, be filled with wrath’. 
The OE verb when uncompounded is generally reflexive:—bealg hine 
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swipe / folcagende Jul. 185-6, but an intransitive use is also found :—ge 
belgad wid me Joh. VII.23. This is the only usage in the Brut:— 

pis therde Merlin : and belh on his mode . 

and pas word sxide : wrad peh he weore I1.239.14-16. 

(Note the compound bolgenmod which occurs several times in OF 
poetry, e.g., bad bolgen-mod beadwe gebinges Beow. 709.) 

AN-BZLH pret. Same sense as preceding. This verb does not appear 
in OE with the prefix an-. The Brut has:—Da an-belh Walwain : 
swule an iburst pein I11.47.22-3. 

A-BOL3E(N) ‘angry, enraged’, p.p. as adjective. This is the only part 
of this verb used in the Brut. The older language employs this, together 
with other tenses, transitively:—Gode ic hebbe abolgen Metr. Prayers 
IV.77-8, and, more rarely, absolutely in the sense of ‘enraged’, pre- 
ceded by the verbs beon or weorban. Da he abolgen wes Beow. 723, 
as several editors read, may be less correct than ge-bolgen (see Chambers’ 
edition 37, note). Cp., however:—ponne he him abolgen wurpeb Gen. 
430, and inc waldend god abolgen wyrd Gen. 551-2. The nearest equiva- 
lent in OE, however, to that of a-bolzen in the Brut is that of ge-bolgen, 
of which there are several examples in Beowulf:—pa he gebolgen wes 
Beow. 1539; wes pa gebolgen beorges hyrde Beow. 2304; Let da of bre- 
ostum, da he gebolgen wes / Weder-geata leod word ut faran Beow. 2550--1. 
The following passages illustrate Lazamon’s usage:—Corineus abuten 
bi-heold : for pe bearn was abolzen . and igrap of onnes monnes honde : 
ane wiex swide stronge 1.66.24-67.3; Morpidus pe balde :iwerd him 
abolwen 1.273.2-3 (perhaps reflexive); bat blod orn adun: ouer al his 
breoste.. Ardur wes abolze : swide on his heorte I1.584.19-22; ba ueond 
weoren abolzen III.108.15; ba stod him up Walwain : be wes Ardures 
mei .and pas word saide : pe eorl wes abolze III.126.15-18. 

ON-BOL3EN, p.p. ‘enraged’, etc. See A-BOL3EN. Brutus wes on- 
bolzen : swa bid pa wilde ber (O bor) 1.72.14-15. 

I-BURST, p.p. ‘furious, enraged’. Stratmann-Bradley gives this, and 
queries the sense ‘enrage’, under 5e-bursten, and gives one reference 
from the Brut (1.80.13, as below), one from Lambeth Homilies, and 
another from the Prose Life of St Juliana. The sense is quite alien 
from any attaching to berstan in OF. 

Heo letteden mid ezan.al was heora gristbatinge : al swa wilde bares 
e3e.. Whil heo weoren blake : and ladliche iburste 1.80.9-13; ber wes mont 
bald Brut: be hafde beres leches .heowen up heore bruwen : i-burst on 
heore ponke 11.512.12-15; pa anbalh Walwain : swule an aburst pein 
111.47.22-3. Note that in the first two quotations the word and pas- 
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sage are lacking in the O text, while in the last © reads: fo a-balh 
saweyn : and wreppede him swipe. 

A-BURSTEN ‘to rage, become enraged’. This occurs (i) in infin. :— 
and he an-bursten agon : swulc weore a wilde bar III.25.5-6; (ii) in p.p.:-— 
pa wes Ardures hired : sturneliche awradded . enihtes an-burste weoren : 
pat alle heo gunnen biuien 11.638.22-639.2. 

GRIM ‘fierce, savage’, etc. This word is very common in OF poetry, 
and is very widely applied. It refers (i) to persons:—grim and yealhmod 
Dan. 230 (of Nebuchadnezzar); bxt wes grim cyning Deor 23 (of 
EKormanric); (ii) to the human mind:—him bid grim sefa Beow. 2043: 
(iii) to monsters:—Wiht unhzlo / grim and gredig Beow. 120-1 (of 
Grendel); grim and gredig Beow. 1499 (of Grendel’s mother); to sea- 
monsters:—fzste hefde / grim on grape Beow. 554-5; to the dragon:— 
gled-egesa grim Beow. 2650; (iv) to war and onset:—peah pu heado- 
resa gehwer dohte / grimre quée Beow. 526-7; grim gudplega Mald. 61; 
He him eft hrade hand-lean forgeald / grimman grapum Beow. 1514-2; 
(v) referring to various things:—of bam grimman gryre Dan. 439; on 
pam grimman dzxge Chr. 1205 (of the Day of Judgement). 

(i) In the Brut, grim is most often applied to attacks, and to blows 
exchanged in battle, as in the OE passages in (iv) above:—mont grimme 
reas : mont greatne dunt 1.97.3-4; Brutus heom smat on : mid his grime 
smite 1.23.19-20; Brutus him remde to : mid grimmen his rasen 1.29.22-3; 
mid grimme oure resen 1.221.20; furde heom to-3eines : wurueden heom 
to-gadere : mid grimmere strengde 11.3844.15-17; ba Hengest hine igrap : 
mid grimmen his gripen .and bi ban mantle hine tbreid 11.215.12-14. 

(ii) Applied to human beings:—and pus heo heom grxideden : mid 
grimme his gomene 1.392.19-20. 

(iii) Applied to the appearance, motions, ete. of dragons:—grimme 
keore lates 11.245.3. 

GRIMLICHE (I) adj. ‘fierce, dreadful’. This adjective is rare in OE 
poetry, and Grein has only one reference:—wes se legdraca / grimlic 
grylre-fah], gledum besweled Beow. 3040-1. (Thusin Chambers. Other 
editors read gry[re-gzst], or simply gry[re].) The sense here seems to 
be ‘dire’ rather than ‘fierce’. I have only noted two examples of this 
adjective in the Brut, both in Madden’s Glossary :—Futelin pene brond 
igrap : mid grimliche lechen 1.349.6-7; and heo up leopen : mid grimliche 
lechen I11.52.5-6. 

GRIMLICHE (IT) adv. ‘wrathfully, furiously; savagely’. In OE poetry 
this adverb seems to have the sense ‘wrathfully, furiously’ in:—spriced 
grimlice gest to pam duste Soul to Body 16; it is also applied to the 
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action of fire in:—ac se fyr nimed purh foldan gehwet / grefed qgrimlice 
Chr. 1003-4. 

In the Brut the word qualifies human action:—(Corineus) zgrap hine 
(Gogmagog) bi bon gurdle : and him grimliche heaf 1.81.13-14; Marline 
gromede : and ke grimliche spxc (O. wropliche) I1.241.7-8. It also refers 
to the struggies of dragons:—pa comen ut pas tweien draken : and muchel 
dunen makeden . and fuhten arimliche I1.244.18-20. 

GROME, GRAME ‘rage, anger’. OE grama, though fairly well repre- 
sented in prose, is not recorded in poetry. This is the more strange 
because the corresponding adjective is very frequent in OF poetry. 
This adjective, on the other hand, seems to be entirely absent from 
the Brut, though the cognate grim ‘fierce, furious’ is common here, as 
in Old English. Inthe Brut, grame has the sense of ‘anger, angry state 
of mind’, and also ‘cause of anger’ etc. 

(i) ‘Anger’:—Baldolf swor on his grome: bat he wolde beon Ardures 
bone 11.425.1-2; ber of we kabbed sceome : and at oure herte mucle grame 
1.162.9-10. 

(ii) ‘Cause of anger’:—s5e dod pan kinge muchel scome : perfore se 
sculen han grome 1.61.12-13; For hit was swupe mouchel scome : and ec 
swipe muchel yrame: pat scolde a quene: beon king in pisse londe 
T.159.11—14. 

(iii) In the following the sense is almost ‘shame, dishonour’ :-— 

For ban weorldes scome : and for ban muchele grame . 
pat Dardanisc kun : pe we beod of icomene . 

woned in pisse londe : leode to sconde . 

inne peowe-dome : rel werkes dod 1.20.3-9. 

GROMIEN also GREMIEN ‘to be angry, become furious’; the former 
formed directly from the adjective, the latter the traditional OF form 
with mutation. OE (ge)gremian (trans.) means ‘to provoke, anger, 
exacerbate’ :—/2z be gremiad Ps. V.11; it is much used in pcetry in the 
pp. :—Hefde styrne mod / gegremmed grymme Gen. 60-1; gegremod weard 
se gudrinc Mald. 138; brimmen wodon / guide gegremode Mald. 95-6. 

The constructions in the Brut are:— 

(i) As impersonal verb:—/pus sezde Godlac : sere him gromede 1.196. 
8-9; Gorlots twerd him wrad .and kim gromede swide : wid pene king 
for his wife 11.354.17-19; swide sere me gromed : and unimete me 
scomed . pat he atwit us ure luren 11.629.15-17; ful swide us mxi gromien . 
pat heo us sculle senden sonden 11.637.22-3. 

(ii) Intrans.:—-per fore him ofte scomede : and his heorte gromede I. 
151.7-8; Merlin gromede : and he grimliche spze 11.241.7-8. 
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(iii) Pres. part.:—pa sezde Gudlakes sune: mid gromiende speche 
1.261.15-16; gremende segges : gras-bed tsohten II.564.14-15. 

IRE ‘angry’. OE verre, yrre, etc. is of frequent occurrence in poetry. 
The actual phrase quoted below from the Brut is found:—him for 
galscipe god sylfa weard / mihtig on mode yrre Gen. 341-2; also in the 
following, which contains several other words expressive of anger:— 

Hefde sturne mod 
gegremed grimme, grap on wrade 
faum folmum and him on fedm gebrec 
yr on mode, xdele bescyrede 
his widerbrecan, wuldor gestealdum. Gen. 60-4. 
The passage in the Brut is:— 
Ford wende pe eorl : tre on his mode . 
He wes werd (= wred) wid pene king: wunder ane swide II. 
356.15-18. 
WRAD, WRED, WROD, ‘fierce, angry; sinister, unfortunate.’ C2 wRAd 
is very common in poetry, and has many shades of meaning :—(i) ‘wrath- 
ful, angry’ :—pa weard yrre god / and bam werode wrad Gen. 34-5; bonne 
weord him wrad on mode (of God); rodore waldend / wrad moncynne 
Gen. 404-5; (ii) ‘expressing anger’:—wradum wordum Ps. LXIII.4; 
(iii) ‘severe, cruel’ :—wrapra welsleahtra Wand. 7; (iv) ‘hostile, malevo- 
lent’:—purh pbxs wradan gebanc (the Devil’s) Gen. 631; waca wid 
wradum (i.e. Grendel) Beow. 660; wrade welherigas Gen. 1983; (v) 
‘sinister, evil’, referring to fate:—wrade wyrde on woruldrice Pharaoh 8. 

The use in the Brut is far more restricted. The word so far as I can 
discover is always applied to persons except once, and has the sense 
‘angry’, etc., apart from the passage in (ii) below. 

(i) ‘Angry’, etc.:—De king wes swide wrad : and swar muchelne oad 
I.28.16-17; ba wes wrod Corineus 1.66.20; for heom wes heora drthten 
wrod (i.e. their king) 1.111.12; he wes werd (cp. wrod in O.) wid pene 
king 11.356.17-18; And pus pe king wordede : wred on his ponke III. 
149.6-7. (Several of these passages resemble those in OF cited under 
(i) above.) 

(ii) Applied to fate; ep. the OK passage in (v) above:-—her heo 
‘wurden to : to wradere hele U1T.185.2—-3. 

WRADDE, WRAEDDE ‘wrath, anger, fury, hostility’. OK wreppo and 
wre po, with same sense, seem not to occur in poetry, and neither form 
is very frequent in prose. One of the commonest words for ‘wrath’ in 
OE poetry is torn which is not found in the Brut. 

A few passages will suffice to illustrate the use of wredde etc.:— 
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Corineus iwerd him wrod : and wende him to-seines . and saide pas ilke 
word : mid muchelere wredde 1.61.16-19; mid Pere wredde le wes 
isweued 1.130.16 (of Lear); And Conan eorl mid wradden : wende to 
Scotten I1.61.4-5; and astured weren Romweren alle : mid _ sterclichere 
wredde III.3.21-2; bx andswarede pe kaisere: mid grexttere wredde 
III.49.12-138; and ford heo gunnen fusen / and riden to Rom-leoden : 
mid razere wradoden III.107.19-21. 


§20. MIRTH, REJOICING, ETC. 


BLISSE ‘happiness’, etc. For the uses of this word see §10 above, in 
which it is included because its general sense is rather ‘happiness’, etc. 
than ‘rejoicing, merrymaking’, etc. 

BLIDE ‘gay, festive, cheerful, merry; happy’ ete. OE blide has various 
senses, all implying cheerful, happy conditions, and sometimes actual 
gaiety and mirth. 

(i) ‘Cheerful, gay’:—mezg pin mod wesan / blide on breostum Gen. 
750-1; Nzs him blide hige / ac him sorg astah Dan. 117-18; se eorl wes 
pe blidra / hloh ba modi man, sede Metode banc / dxs degweorces Mald. 
142-8; and pa freolice wif ful gesealde / xrest East-Dena edel-wearde / 
bed hine blidne xt bere beor-bege Beow. 616-18. 

(ii) ‘Blissful, happy’:—weore anra gehwes / beorhte.bliced in pam 
blidan ham / fore ansyne ecan dryhtnes Phoen. 598-600; (we... .willad) 
hlaford fergan / to Pere beorhtan byrg mid pas blidan yedrylh\t Chr. 
518-19. 

(iii) ‘Gracious, clement’:—weord me nu milde, meotud elmihtig / 
blide beorht cyning Andr. 902-3; bid him engla weard / milde and blide 
E]. 1315-16. 

(iv) ‘Pleasant, delightful’:—)is ofet is swa swete / bid on. breostum 
Gen. 655-6. 

The sense of the word in the Brut is far more restricted than in OF. 

(i) ‘Gay, merry, festive’ :— 

drem was on wolken . 

Wunden into widen sx : peines wunder blide, 

seipen per ford prungen : gleomen per sungen U0.12.22-138, 1. 

heo riden singinge : segges weoren blide I11.72.23-4. 

For ne beo ich nauere blide 2 pawile a beod aliue. 

and pat ich habbe minne am + awreke mid pan bezste VV ALT AG 18, 

ba kinges weorcen blide + betene to-gaderes W1.250.2 -5. 

(ii) ‘Happy, well pleased’ :—- 

and he wes swide blide : for his muchele bi5zate 1.70.12. 

pa wes blisse inoh . 
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pa weoren Rom-leoden : bliden on heore beoden I1.40.7-9. 
pa hefde Aurtlien : and Véer his broder . 
heore tfan auelde : and weoren per fore pe blidere I1.256.11-14. 
heo sculden habbeon 3iuen gode . 
pat heo mthte ba blidere : buzen from heore zrde 11.436.16-18. 
DREM, DREAM ‘noisy mirth, revelry; joy, happiness’. OE dréam is 
highly differentiated in meaning; it very generally implies ‘sound’ of 
various kinds, but it may also express ‘joy, happiness’, both earthly 
and spiritual. The following are the principal senses:— 
(i) ‘Sound’; a) ‘melody, music generally’ :— 
Ne magon bam breahtme byman ne hornas 
ne hearpan hlyn ne hzlepa stefn 
znges on eorban ne organan, 
swegleopres geswin[s] ne swanes fedre, 
ne enig para dreama, pe dryhten gescop 
gumum to gliwe in ba geomran woruld Phoen. 134-9. 
b) ‘song; sound of harps’ ete. :— 
engla preatas 
sigeleod sungon; sweg wes on lyfte 
gehyred under heofonum haligra dream Guth. 1288-90. 
nalles up banon 
geheran on heofonum haligne dream Lament of Fallen Angels 
327-8. 
c) ‘sound of rejoicing; revelry’ :— 
(of Grendel) se be in bystrum bad 
per he dogora gehwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle Beow. 87-9. 
scop huilum sang 
hador on Heorote, pezr wes heleda dream Beow. 496-7. 
Sum sceal on hearpe helebum cweman 
blissian zt beore bencsittendum, 
per bib drincendra dream se micla Fates of Men 77-9. 
(ii) ‘joy, delight’ :— 
a) ‘heavenly joy’ :— 
ac bexr bib engla dream 
sib and geszxlignes and sawla rest Chr. 1676-7. 
lof sceolde he drihtnes wyrcean 
dyran sceolde he his dreames on heofonum Gen. 256-7. 
dugood on dreame drthten herigead, 
weroda wuldorcyning to widanfeore Iexod. 546-7. 
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b) ‘earthly joy and mirth’ :— 
Wear him on slepe soo gecy ded 
pette rices gehwexs rede sceolde gelimpan 
eordan dreames ende wurdan Dan. 113-15. 
wortad ba winsalo, waldend licgad 
dreame bedrorene Wand. 78-9. 
swa 0a driht-guman dreamum lifdon 
eadiglice Beow. 99-100. 
Com pa to recede rine stdvan 
dreamum bedzled Beow. 720-1; 
(the sense here is probably ‘earthly joy’, though ‘heavenly joy’ may 
possibly be meant.) 

The use of this word by Lazamon is far more restricted than in OE. 
It is several times used in connection with feasting and then certainly 
implies ‘noisy revelry and mirth’. It is also used in association with 
the blowing of horns, and then seems to mean ‘sound, note’; further 
1o express mere clamour, and also shouts of triumph. I have only 
noted one passage, (v) below, where the sense may be simple rejoicing 
without any unmistakable implication of noise. 

(i) ‘Shouts of mirth, noisy revelry’ :— 

bord heo hetten breden : cnihtes setten per to . 

heo xten heo drunken : drem wes 7 burhgen I1.173.12-15. 

pe king mid his folke : to his mete uerde . 

mid mucle his duzede : drem wes on hirede I1.609.13-16. 

for his hehued oc sx sweden (= swide) : bat he ne mihte idrizen . 

to theren ben muche drem : of swa feole mannen 1.286.6-9; 

(thirty knights were feasting while the king was in bed with a headache). 

(ii) ‘Clamour of battle’ :— 

feollen erm kempes : emteden sadeles . 

drem wes on uolke : ba eorde gon to dunien III.220.19-22. 
(iii) ‘Shouts of applause and approval’ :— 

pa he mihte there : pe bihalues were . 

muchel dom muchel dune : muchel folkes dream . 

and alle heo clepeden pus: sod seid Membricius 1.43.14-19. 

(iv) Applied to the note of a trumpet :— 

Seodden me bleou bemen : mid swibe murie dremen 11.538.3-4. 

(v) I think we may take drem in the following passage to mean 
simply ‘joy, satisfaction’, the relief caused by favourable and pleasant 
weather after a storm. I hardly think the word refers here to the 
minstrels’ song; drem wes on uolken rather echoes peines wunder blide:— 
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Weder stod on wille : wind wex an honde . 

ankeres heo up drozen : drem wes on uolken . 

Wunden into widan sx : beines wunder blide . 

scipen per ford prungen : gleomen per sungen III.12.19-13-3. 

DREMEN ‘to shout in mirth, to revel; to storm, shout in anger’. 
This verb does not appear in OE poetry. It is used by Lazamon 
chiefly of men shouting at feasts and drinking bouts:— 

(i) benne we habbed idrunken : dreme we lude 11.141.25-142.1. 

Me heom brokte drinken : and heo gunnen dremen I1.143.18-19. 
he lette heom bringen schenches : of feole cunne drenches 
heo drunken heo dremden 11.138.10-12. 
pe king sone up stod : and sextte hine bi him seoluen . 
heo drunken heo dremden : blisse wes among heom 11.164.17 -20. 
and drinken and dreomen : daies and nihtes 11.545.6~-7. 
and hxhten his drikliche folc : stilleluker dremen . 
for his hehued oc sx sweden (= swide) 1.286.4—-6; 
(See the rest of this passage under DREM (i)). 
(ii) ‘To shout, storm’ (in angry debate) :— 
per wes swide muchel dune: peines per dremden 11.58.6--7. 

(iii) “To resound’ (of harps) :—7n halle keo drunken : Larpen per drem- 
den 11.201.22-3. 

(iv) In the following we may perhaps understand simply :— ‘rejoiced, 
made merry’ :—her wes mete her wes drenc : men per of dremden 11.1.5-6. 

FEIN ‘glad, rejoiced at, delighting in.” OE fegen has mostly the same 
meanings: (i) Fegen weron sides Andr. 1043; ferdon ford ponon fepe- 
lastum / ferhbum fegne Beow. 1632-3; ac lie on ferde feeyn facnes and 
searuwa / well.riow wunode Metra IX.37-8; (ii) in the following absolute 
construction the sense seems rather to be ‘eager, zealous’ or even 
‘rash’ :—(wita. . . .nesceal) ne to forht ne to feeyen Wand. 68. 

lLazamon’s usages are the following :— 

(i) ‘Joyful’ :—welle uain wes he per wore I11.188.1 (said cf St. Augus- 
tine, because Our Lord had appeared to him); for /isse worde swide 
fein 11.60.1 (Cradoc at the announcement that Maximian was chosen 
king); pa weoren heo uxine : uor usxiren his worden 11.210.19-20; pat 
weoren ba Frensce men : per fore swide uxine 1.327.8-9. 

(ii) ‘Pleased, delighted with’:—Lauerd King Aldroein : of pe wurde 
godd fein 11.106.13-14; Lauerd king weshail : uor pe ich am swide uzxin 
J1.202.15-16. 

(iii) ‘Delighting in’:---for elchen vuele he wes fein 1.298.10 (ep. OF 
passage from Metra above). 
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(iv) Used adverbially, ‘readily, willingly, gladly’:—nas na pein in 
pissen londe : pat nalde hine fein sle mid his honden 1.293.4-5; ich eou 
wlle seggen : selast reden .and pa ansuerede al pat folc : fathn we wllen 
hit theren 1.40.2-4; bus andswerde pe pein: ich hit wulle don fxin 
1.287.14-15. 

FHINEN ‘to rejoice’. OE fegnian in same sense:—Fexgnode ealle / 
Romwara bearn Metra I.33-4. 

Lazamon has:— 

(ich wulle) fainen mines lauerdes : and is feirliche cume 1.152.20-1. 
ba fainede swide : folc an hirede . 
of Ardures cume I1.493.19-21. 
beene heo uxineden pas . 
heo clupten heo custen : and cudliche speken 11.365.12-14. 

GLAD ‘cheerful, merry; pleased, satisfied’, etc. In OE glxd has the 
senses :—(i) ‘shining, splendid’ ete.:—ponne ic eom ford boren / glad mid 
golde Riddle 63.2-3 (cup or beaker); (ii) ‘gracious, genial’:—Beo wid 
Geatas gled, geofena gemyndig Beow. 1174 (the Queen to King HroSgar); 
(iii) ‘merry, cheerful’:—sefa wes pe gledra / bes pe heo gehyrde pone 
hellesceaban / oferswide[dne] Elene 956-8; gled wes ic gliwum glenged 
Rhym. P. 3; (iv) we should probably distinguish from (iii) the following 
which resembles our expression ‘glad of, pleased at’:—Lyt bxt gebenced / 
se be him wines gled wilna bruced Last. Judgm. 77-8 (ep. (ii) below). 

In Lazamon there is no trace of the sense ‘splendid’ etc. The mean- 
ings are:— 

(i) ‘Merry, cheerful’:—uer wes pe king glad : and xuere he gomen 
luueden 1.299.7-8; Ah 3if 3e wulled minne red: penne ride we al glad 
III.64.7-8. 

(ii) ‘Pleased, gratified’:—De king wes gled for his kime : and for pen 
cnthtes pet com mid hine 1.169.4-5; ba weoren glade ful iwis : Melga 
and Wanis II.90.19-20 (that the wicked king Gracien had been slain); 
he wes gled : pat his ifon weoren dxd 1.400.4-5. 

(iii) ‘Gracious, genial’:—for pe king him wes glad wid : and for he 
hailede in his wif I1.3855.15-16 (cp. OE passage in (ii) above). 

GLADIEN ‘to rejoice; to make glad’. OE gladian has only the sense 
‘shine, glitter’:—on lim gladiad gomelra lafe Beow. 2036. 

Lazamon uses the word only in the sense of ‘rejoice’, and both 
transitively and intransitively. 

(i) trans. :— 

and seodden he gon lide : into Lundene . 
to gladien pat burh-folc I1.286.6-8. 
pa uerde he to Lunden: to gladien pa leoden III.277.23-4. 
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Also apparently in:— 
pa wes Voéer blide : and igladed swude . 
and spac wi6 his duzede : pe deore him wes an heorte 11.398.11-14. 
pba wes Penda blide : and igladed swide ITI.275.20-1. 

(ii) intrans. :— 

Da Brennes hauede thirde : his hirde-manne lare . 
ba gladede is mod I.188.8-10. 

GLADLICHE ‘readily, willingly’. OE glzdlice has the sense joyously, 
merrily’ :—Da pet wif ahloh wereda drthtnes / nalles gledlice Gen. 2380-1 
(said of Sarah when she hears the promise that she shall bear a son). 

In the Brut the word has the sense ‘willingly’ in the following :— 

Ardour letten beoden : 3eond al his kine-beoden . 
pat xuerzle god cntht : to him come fords rtht 


and wha swa come gladliche : he sculden wurde riche I1.513.7-10, 
15-16. 

GLADSCIPE ‘rejoicing, mirth’. Not in OE. 

Muchel wes pe gladscipe : ba gunnon heo to pleien 1.358.15-16. 

GOME(N) ‘sport, amusement, fun; jesting, mirth, music; behaviour, 
tricks; circumstances’. OE gamen, gomen has various senses:—(i) ‘joy, 
mirth’ :—he sceal hean ponan / geomor hweorfan, bam bid gomenes wana, / 
de pa earfeda oftost dreoged Guth. 1327-9; nu se here-wisa hleahtor 
alegde / gamen ond gleo-dream Beow. 3020-1; (ii) ‘sound of mirth, song, 
music’ :—Leod wes asungen / gleomannes gyd gomen eft astah / beoriitode 
benc-sweg Beow. 1159-61; nis ber learpan sweg / gomen in geardum 
Beow. 2458-9 (gomen here may mean simply ‘mirth’, but it seems to 
echo hearpan sweg); cp. also nis hearpan wyn / gomen gleo-beames Beow. 
2262-3; (does this mean ‘sound’, or ‘playing’ of the harp?); (iii) ‘sport, 
amusement’ :—dyde ic me to gomene ganetes hleodor Seaf. 20; (iv) ‘pranks, 
playful artifices’ :— 

Sum 616 swidsnel, hafad searolic gomen, 
gleodedum gife for gumpegnum 
leoht and leopu wac. Gifts of Men 82-4. 

(Sedgefield in the Glossary of his Anglo-Saxon Verse Book, takes 
gomen in this passage to mean ‘power of entertaining or amusing’. It 
may be so, but the meaning suggested above appears to me more 
probable.); (v) in the following well known passage the precise meaning 
of gomen is rather doubtful :—ic maeg swegles gamen gehyran on heofnum 
Gen. 675-6. Does swegles gamen mean ‘the delight, or sound, of 
melody’, or ‘the joy of heaven’? 
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Lazamon’s use of the word shows widely differentiated meanings. 
(i) ‘Jest, mirth’:—heore zelp and heore gome : ilomp heom seoluen to 
scame I1.458.8-9 (referring to the followers of Childeric, who boasted 
and jested that they would make a bridge of Arthur’s back-bone, and 
fasten the other bones together with golden fastenings, and so on— 
pis wes al heore gome : for Ardures kinges sceome I1.458.4-5; (pa answa- 
rede Cordoille) mid gomene and mid lehtre : to hire fader leue 1.129.9-10; 
pan king buhte gomen inoh : for hire speche (Rowenna’s) he loh 11.203. 
1-2; and 3ef ich among monnen : 3elp wolde makien . mid gladscipe mid 
gomene : mid godfulle worden I1.294.3-6. 
(ii) ‘Mirth and music’ :— 
He cuden harpien wel : an his child-haden . 
and mid his harpe he ferde : to bas kinges hirede . 
and gon per to gleowien : and muche gome to makien 11.429.1-6. 
(This refers to Baldolf who had disguised himself as a jester and 
minstrel.) 
(iii) ‘Mirth and revelry’:—(pus him seide Merlin) 
pat gleomen sculden wurchen burd : of bas kinges breosten . 
and per to sitten : scopes swide fele . 
and eten heore wullen : zr heo penne fusden . 
and winscenches ut teon : of eos kinges tungen . 
and drinken and dreomen : dates and nihtes . 
pis gomen heom sculde i-lasten : to Pere weorlde longe 11.544.22- 
545.9. 
(iv) ‘Music’ :—(of King Bledgabreat) 
of harpe and of salterium : of fidele and of coriun . 
of timpe and of lire : gleomen him weoren deore . 
he cuden al peos songes : and pat gleo of tlcche londe . 


swa pat al bis mon-cun : pat of him cherden tellen . 

seiden pat he wes god : of alle gleo-craf ten . 

Ajuer wes pe king glad : and xuere he gomen luueden 1.298.16.-22, 
and 299.3-8. 

(This long passage is given in full because it seems to establish the 
force of gomen in the last line. The word appears to refer here to ‘all 
kinds of music’, just as dream is used in OE in the passage (i) under 
DREM above.) 

(v) ‘Athletic games and sports’:—(the sports, etc. here alluded to 
are horse-racing, running, leaping, shooting, wrestling, shield-play, 
playing with, throwing, a ball, I1.615.19-616.2. The account con- 
tinues :— 
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Monianes kunnes gomen : per heo gunnen driuen . 

and wha swa mihte twinne : wurdscipe of fits gomene . 

hine me ladde mid songe : at-foren his leod-kinge . 

and pe king for his gomene : 3xf him seuen gode 11.616.2-10. 
(vi) ‘Behaviour, procedure, actions, activities’ :— 

Iszxh he enne hendlicne mon : pe per stod bi-kaluen . 

be wes pudere icumen : for to i-seon pare cnilite gomen 1.348.23- 

349.3. 
(The ‘game’ was a duel between Herigal and Evelin, in which the 
latter sliced the former’s face to ribbons.) 

he lette smiten him of bat hefde : bi-reuie hine at live . 

and bus he heom grxidede : mid grimme his gomene 1.392.17-20. 
(vii) Perhaps ‘devices, tricks’; if not the same as (vi) :— 

pe mon pe isezen pat gomen : hu ford gengden ba quenen . 

3zeond wudes and 3end feldes : 3eond hulles and jeond heldes 

whrer swa heo funden : xine mon at-wunden . 


pa quenen lude losen : and al hine to-drozen I1.112.21-113.4, 7-8. 
(viii) ‘Circumstance, trouble’ :-— 

Nu pu therest of wuche gomen : aras per pe to-nome . 

swa doo a feole wise : to-nome arised . 


12-15, 18-19. 
(The to-nome was Hamtun, which Auiragus built, and named after 
Hamund whom he had slain.) 
(ix) “Treatment’, etc. ; the ironical expression in the following is almost 
equivalent to ‘rough sport’; (ep. also grim gudplega in Maldon 61) :—- 
and sugged V der kinge : at Tintateol he mai me finden . 
5uf he puder wule ride : ber ich him wulle abiden . 
and per he scal habbe herd gome: and mucle weorldes scome II. 
356.9-14. 
See also Arthur’s threat to Childeric:— 
per fore he scal cbiden : bitterest alre baluwen . 
harde gomenes : his bone ich wulle iwurden I1.461.6-9. 
GOMENFULLE ‘sportive, jesting’ :— 
pba loh Arodur : pe adele king . 
and pus 3eddien agon : mid gomenfulle worden I1.476.4-7. 
(These words of bitter scorn addressed the dead Colgrim whose head 
Arthur had struck off.) 
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GOMEDE ‘made merry, delighted’. The verb is a new formation from 
the noun gome. The OE verb is gam(e)nian ‘to jest, play’, ete. Laza- 
mon seems to use the word only once:— 

Godlac haued a god scip : ne gomede him no witht 1.195.21-2. 

(He had indeed no occasion for rejoicing; his ‘good ship’ was in a 
terrible storm, and Godlac had to cut away sails and mast and let them 
‘iden mid voen’. 

LEH3EN, LIH3EN ‘to laugh; to smile’. OE hlihhan, etc. means ‘to 
laugh’, as expressing either mirth or contempt; also ‘to rejoice’. 

(i) ‘To laugh’ :— 

se eorl wes pe blidra 
hloh se modi man Mald. 146-7; 
(refers to Byrhtnoth’s joy in battle). 
kloh pa ond plegode 
boda bittre gelungod Gen. 724-5; 
(of Satan triumphing at the Fall). 
Da weard Holofernus 
goldwine gumena on gytesalum 
hloh and plegode, hlynede and dynede Jud. 21-3. 
sxegde Johannes 
hexled helwarum, hlyhhende sprxc 
modig to bere mengo = ymb his mexges [sid] Descent into Hell, 
23-5. 
(ii) ‘To rejoice’ :— 
Ne porfton 
hlude hlihhan, ac heo helliregum 
werige wundon and wean cudon Gen. 72-4; 
(of the Fallen Angels). 
wes him frofra mest 
geworden in worlde zt dem willspelle 
hlthhende hyge El. 993-5; 
(the king is also said to have ferhd feonde at the success of his quest). 

In the Brut the word means ‘to laugh’; sometimes ‘loudly’ as_ spe- 
cifically stated; the emotion expressed is sometimes (a) actual mirth or 
rejoicing, sometimes (b) a more sinister delight, or mocking and derision. 
Again the verb seems perhaps twice to express mere smiling. 

(i) (a) ‘To laugh with satisfaction or mirth’ :— 

ba loh uortiger : he was of vuele swide wer . 

nexs he nauere swa blide : zr on his liue I1.134.3-6 
(because he was king of all the Britons). 

pa while pe pa king loh 11.203.13 
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(while Rowenna was, unknown to him, poisoning his cup). 
pa loh Ardur : ludere stefene . 
I bonked wurde drihtene : pe alle domes walded . 
pat Childric pe stronge : is sad of mine londe I1.450.16-21. 
(Ardur) gan likzen : luddere stefene . I1.518.14-15. 
(because of Gillomar’s submission). 
With the following compare the OE passage from Maldon in (i) 
above :— 
nes he neuere swa blide : xr an his liue . 
and he lehzen agon : ludere stzfenan . 
and pas word seide : Ardur pe kene . 
Nu ich wat pat Frolle : wid me wulle fihte I1.574.2-9. 
(b) “To laugh in mocking and derision’ :— 
Da feol Frolle : folde to grunde . 
uppen ban gras-bedde : his gost he bi-lzfde . 
pba Bruttes lohzen : ludere stefnene I1.585.3-8. 
pa quenen lude lozen: and al line to-drozen 11.113.7-8; 
(these were British women who lay in wait in woods and hills, and 
fell upon and slew many thousands of the followers of Melga). 
Merlin heo nomen : and his iuzxren lozen I1.230.21-2. 
(iii) “To smile’ :— 
ofte he hire lokede on : and leitede mid egene . 
oft he hire loh to: and makede hire letes 11.354.4-5, 8-9 
(of King Uther wooing Ygerne. See further on this passage under 
LETES, etc. in §7 above. Vol. XI, pp. 64-5.) 

In the following the sense is rather ‘to leer’, than ‘to smile at’:— 
and euere he to pan wiue loh III.31.14 (describing the action of the 
giant towards the woman he had maltreated). 

LEHTREN ‘smiles, laughter’. OE /leahtor expresses both the laughter of 
joy and mirth, and that of derision—mirthless laughter. (i) ‘mirth’:— 
wop and hleahtor Sal. 347; ber wes hxleda hleahtor Beow. 611; nu se 
herewisa hleahtor alegde / gamen and gleo-dream Beow. 3020-1; (ii) 
‘mirthless laughter’:—on bure ahof bryd Abrahames / hthtleasne hleahtor 
Gen. 2386-7. 

In the following passage Lazamon uses the word in the sense rather 
of ‘smiles’ perhaps than actual laughter:— 

(pbuhte him) pat his lauedi Diana : hine leofliche biheolde . 
mid wnsume leahtren 1.52.14-16. 

(ba answerde Cordoille) 
mid gomene and mid leltre : to hire fader leue 1.129.10-11. 
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MURIE I. adj. ‘happy; pleasant; joyous, cheerful’. OE myr(2)ge, ete. 
is not of frequent occurrence in poetry. The sense seems to be rather 
‘pleasant, agreeable’, cr, applied to men, ‘happy’, than ‘merry’ in the 
more usual modern sense. 

(i) ‘Pleasant’ :— 

iim pa twigu pincad 

emne swa merge pet i: bes metes ne reco; 

pbincd lim to don wynsum, det him se weald oncwyd Metra 

XIII.44-6 
(this refers to birds). 
(ii) ‘Happy’ :— 

Eala sigore god! 

were bis moncyn niclum gesxlig 

gif hiora modsefa mealte weor dan 

stadolfzst gerealit durh pa strongan meal.t 


were hit la bonne 
murge mid monnum, gif lit meakte swa! Metra XI.96-102. 

La3zamon uses the word fairly frequently, sometimes in the sense of 
‘cheerful, merry’, but more often meaning either ‘happy’, or ‘pleasing, 
delightful’ :— 

(i) ‘Cheerful, jovial, merry’:-—songes per weoren murie 11.609.5 (in 
connexion with a great feast). 

(ii) ‘Happy’:—pus spee Maximien: wor him wes to murie. for pis 
lond wes pa swide god 11.63.3-5; Hengest nis pe noht swa murie : swa 
pe wes bi Ambresburte 11.268.12-13. 

(iii) ‘Delightful, pleasant’:—jpeos habbed swa murie song 1.56.21 (of 
the Sirens); swle were him Pulte swide muri 1.119.24 (the building of 
Winchester); pa pulte Eleuderie (the Pope) : pat tidende swide murie 
1.432.20-1 (that Luces and his people had embraced Christianity); bat 
scolden pas duseden .cumen heom to-somne : mid sehte and mid sibbe . 
an ane uelde pe wes muri 11.211.17-20; Swa he uord to Cantuare-buri ; 
per lim puhte swide muri I11.183.9-10. 

MURI¥ IT. adv. 

(i) ‘Merrily, cheerfully’:—murie per sungen : Scopes per sungen II. 
530.17-18. 

(ii) ‘Happily’ :—Aluric luuede murie : inne Leir-chastre 111.197.14-15. 

MUREDE ‘rejoicing; happiness’. OK myrg), ete. ‘pleasure, happiness; 
ny 


deeg byp aryitnes sond, deore mannum, 
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mere metodes leoht, myrgp and tohtht 

eadgum and earmum, eallum brice Runic P.74-6. 

Se byd earming pe on eordan ker 

dziges and nthtes__deofle camped 

and hys wyllan wyrcd : wa him pere mirigde Prayers II.4-6. 
Man by on myrg pe Runic P.59. 

La3amon has more than half a dozen examples of the word, and uses 
it both in the sense of ‘joy, pleasure, happiness’, and ‘rejoicing’ with a 
suggestion of festivity. 

(i) ‘Joy, happiness’ ete. :— 

inne blisse leouede : his leode to murhde 1.292.5-6. 

and pe keisere and his tueren : al pat winter heo wuneden here . 
mid sehte and mid sibbe : mid selcude murszepe 1.382.16-19. 
ber wes al pa murhde : be xt mon mihte of benche I1.597.6-7. 

(ii) ‘Rejoicing’ :— 

Muchel wes ba murde : be pat fole makode 1.76.15-16. 

per weore segge songe : ber weore pipen imange . 

per wes swa muchel murehde : bat ne mihte heo beon mare 1.218.1-4. 

muchel wes ba murde : bat wes a mancunne III.113.23-114.1 
(this was when Constantine was chosen king). 

Muchel wes be murhsze : « ban mon-uerede . 

al for Marlines cume 1I.292.22-4. 

PL#3E, PLEIE, PLA3ZE ‘motion, exertion; fighting; sport, play’. OF 
plega has the primary sense of ‘rapid, or violent motion’, whence, on 
the one hand, specifically ‘fighting, battle’ (ep. also the compounds 
xscplega, ecgplega, gudplega, lindplega, hondplega, etc.), and, on the 
other, ‘sport, play’ etc., and finally ‘rejoicing’ :— 

(i) ‘Fighting, battle, warlike exertion’ :— 

per wes heard plega 
welgara wrizl, wigcyrm micel, 
hlud hildesweg Gen. 1989-91. 

(ii) ‘Sport, game, play’ :— 

(peord) byb symble plega and hlehter 

wlancum.... dar wigan sittap 

on beorsele blibe xtsomne Runic P.38-40. 
(iii) ‘Mirth and rejoicing’ :— 

pa wes engla preat 

on pa halgan tid hleaktre blipe 

wynnum geworden: gesawon wuldres Prym 

x odclinga ord cdles neosan, 
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beorhtra bolda : ba weard burgwarum 
eadgum ece gefea  xdelinges plega Chr. 736-43. 

Laz3amon uses this noun in the senses both of ‘fighting’ and of 
‘sport’, etc. :— 

(i) ‘Fighting, warlike activity’ :-— 

moni swine moni swxt : monine seorhfulne plerze . 

mont grimne reas : mont greatne dunt . 

mont ane wnde : mont wnderlic feht . 

polede ich an folde I.97.1-7. 

dunt he him 3ef bane pridde : and for-smat hine amidde . 

swa endede bx pleowe: pat Herigal lxi of-slozen 1.349.16-19. 

(ii) ‘Sport, game, play’ :— 

hefden xnne muchelne ple3e : alle ba burh-cnauen I1.227.13-14. 

al se hit wes auer laze : mong childrene plz3e . 

pean pe oderne smat : and heo peos dundes (= duntes) abad 11.227. 

21-228.1. 

pis tleste breo dezes : swulc gomes and swulc ple5es I1.616.17-18 
(the sense here is specifically ‘athletic sports and games of skill’; see 
the context of this passage under GoMEN (v) above. 

(iii) Used of the actions and pursuits of the fox:— 

penne he bid baldest : ufen an pan walde . 

and hafed his fulle ploze : and fugeles inogze 11.451.8-11. 
(iv) Used of the gambols of elves in a pool :— 

pat water is unimete brade : nikeres ber badied inne . 

ber is xluene plogze : in atteliche pole IJ.489.17-20. 

(v) In the following the sense is not very certain; pleozede his plazen 
may mean ‘had his fun, amused himself’, or simply ‘pursued his occu- 
pations’ :— 

Gurmund makede zxnne tur : bur inne he bulde xnne bur . 
per inne he pleozede his plazen : ba me luuede a peon dagen 
per inne he hafde his maumet : pa he heold for his god III.170.15-20. 

PLEIEN, PLEOWEN ‘to play (games); to disport oneself; to jest’. OF 
has two verbs—plegan, whence Lazamon’s pleien, and plegian, whence 
pleowen, but the senses seem to be the same. The basal meaning is 
‘to move rapidly’. In the following examples I have not kept the two 
verbs apart. 

OK examples :— 

(i) ‘To play as a child, indulge in sportive activities’ :--- 

pa seo wyrd geweard, pet bet wif (i.e. Sarah) geseah 
for Abrahame Ismael plegan Gen. 2777-8. 
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(ii) ‘Disport oneself, gambol’ :— 
per mthte gesion, se done std beheold 
brecan ofer bedweg, brimwudu snyrgan 
under swellingum sxmearh plegean 
wadan wegflotan Elene 243-6. 
hornfisc plegode 
glad geond garsecg Andr. 370-1. 
(iii) ‘To jest derisively’ :— 
Swa hit him on innan com, 
hran xt heortan, hloh pa and plegode 
boda bittre gehugod Gen. 723-5 
(of Satan when Adam and Eve had tasted the forbidden fruit). 
In Lazamon pleien etc. generally implies ‘play’ in the modern sense 
of taking part in sports or games. 
(i) “To play games, take part in sports, to frolic, etc.’ :— 
summe heo gunnen xrnen : and somme heo gunnen eornen . 


summen pleoden on txuelbrede: and summe ezxrnden heore stede 
1.347.6-11. 
peos tweien cnihtes bi-gunnen : mid sceldes to scurmen . 
zrst heo pleoweden : and seodde pliht makeden 1.347.20-3. 
Muchel wes pa glad-scipe : ba gunnen heo to pleien . 
summe mid foten : wetre igerede . 
summe an heorse : hehliche iscrudde 1.358.15-18. 
hundes and hauekes : he heuede vnimete . 
pat xuere elche dxi : he pleuwede mid his deoren 1.297.15-18. 
and pet (for let?) pine hired-childeren : pleien mid pissen hunde 
IT.269.15-16. 
and alle pa lafdies : leoneden zeond walles . 
to bthalden ba duzeden : and pat folc plexie 11.616.13-16. 
(ii) ‘To gambol, frisk, disport oneself’ (ep. OE passages above 
under (ii)):— 
wind stod on willen : plosede pe wilde fisc . 
pet water wes swide god : gumen weoren blide 1.76.1-4. 
(iii) Exact sense doubtful. See passage given above under PLEIE, 
PLA3ZE n. in (v). 
(iv) ‘To jest’:—pus pe unwise king : plazede mid worden I1.302.16-17. 
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A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language. Pp. 320. By 
KipGaR H. Sturtevant. William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series. 
Published for Yale University by the Linguistic Society of America. 
Philadelphia, 1933. 

The dates of three significant works in the study of Hittite, se., 
'{rozny, Die Sprache der Hetither (1917), Delaporte, Eléments de la 
grammaire hittite (1929), and the present work (1933), are indicative of 
three stages or aspects in the study of the language. Twelve years 
after the deciphering and proof of the IE origin of Hittite by Hrozny 
came a preliminary codification of the descriptive grammar by Dela- 
porte, and only four years later the first Comparative Grammar by 
Sturtevant. 

Certain facts about a comparative grammar of Hittite at this stage 
follow necessarily from the brief time which has elapsed since the 
language has been seriously studied, and the subordination of the 
comparative point of view by most Hittite scholars. It was bound to be 
a sketch rather than an elaborate picture, a sketch with many a dimmed 
and blurred line, and a sketch which is the individualistic creation of 
its maker rather than one which represents general tendencies. In 
other words, at this time a comparative grammar of Hittite is bound to 
be an intensely personal work, rather than a summary of established 
results, for the time since Hittite has been studied has been too short 
to separate what is generally accepted from what is rejected or con- 
sidered dubious. As the author himself observes in his preface, he 
could not even know the reaction of most scholars to many of his 
theories, since no opinion had been expressed in print at all, and if it 
had, he could not tell whether an adverse opinion was that of an indi- 
vidual dissenter or represented a general reaction. 

Sturtevant’s grammar thus necessarily represents to a large extent 
his own opinions as to the history of Hittite sounds and forms, and 
without question he was pre-eminently the man to give us this first 
general sketch of the history of the language, for he has worked pro- 
ductively in each and every aspect of its grammar, and has been one of 
the most. important factors in the conquest. of the Hittite vocabulary 
so as to yield etymologies on which phonetic laws could be based. At 
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the same time this importance in the comparative study of Hittite has 
its dangers, for every man is more or less partial to his own views, and 
the more he has to draw on what he himself has produced, the greater 
the danger of distortion of the whole. 

However, the importance of Sturtevant’s book is not confined to the 
comparative side, for by no means small progress in the interpretation 
of texts has been made since Delaporte appeared, and consequently the 
array of forms is noticeably larger and approaches completeness more 
nearly than in the latter. Thus the present of ep-m7 is now completed 
by the first plural ip-pu-u-e-ni, i.e. epweni; and among nouns the neuter 
hastai of lengthened i-stem now appears in its place in the paradigm, 
and the u-stems with lengthened grade, comprising forms like the nom. 
sing. harnaus, appear in Sturtevant as a separate paradigm, while 
unambiguous forms of this type were not as yet known to Delaporte. 
Such examples could be multiplied easily, and show that also from the 
point of view of descriptive grammar Sturtevant’s book represents the 
fuller and more complete knowledge of Hittite grammar gained by the 
work of four fruitful years. 

One of the most important factors in evaluating the place of such a 
book in Hittite studies and the length of time its views will and can hold 
the field, is the recognition of the prospects of the now personal views of 
the author of becoming generally adopted. Although subsequent study 
is bound to change even the author’s own opinions and has changed 
them in many details, this would be of comparatively small importance. 
What matters most is to scrutinize his general point of view and his 
methods, and to draw conclusions from these as to whether there will be 
disagreement with larger parts of his results. 

Sturtevant in his preface mentions three criticisms which he antici- 
pates, and which in some form or other have already been made about 
details of his work. The first concerns his phonetic interpretation of 
the cuneiform syllabary. In contrast to Delaporte and others whose 
transcription contains a minimum of phonetic interpretation and keeps 
as close to the syllabic transcription as possible, Sturtevant in his 
embodies everything which he considers to be certain or probable con- 
cerning Hittite pronunciation. 

Thus both Delaporte and Sturtevant consider the final a of hu-u-ma- 
an-za silent, but the former transcribes humanza, the latter humanz, 
the former transcribes ud-ne-e or ud-ni-e as udne, the latter as utne, for 
from the alternation of syllables with voiced and voiceless consonants 
in the same words he draws the conclusion that they were pronounced 
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alike, and that this pronunciation was always that of the voiceless 
explosive. His phonetic interpretations are based partly on the assump- 
tion that wherever there was variation in the expression of the same 
form, one pronunciation was at their basis, partly on etymological 
considerations. Undoubtedly Sturtevant’s application of the former 
principle has aided and will aid in many ways in arriving at a fuller 
knowledge of Hittite pronunciation and phonology, but not in every 
case can we follow him unreservedly, for alternate forms are bound to 
occur in some instances, and to establish an identical pronunciation for 
a set of alternate syllabic signs we must find such alternation established 
in more than one word or one inflectional ending. Thus the writer (54) 
draws the conclusion that since ya and combinations designating ye 
alternate in forms of verbal ya-stems they must both be pronounced ye, 
but it requires examples of the same alternation in altogether different 
surroundings to prove this, and in the absence of such proof the exist- 
ence of alternate forms with different ablaut grades is the only legitimate 
conclusion. Thus an encroachment of the o-grade in forms like ti-ya-zi 
‘he comes’ beside ¢7-7-e-z7 (i.e. tiyezi), etc. with original e-grade is much 
more probable than the assumption that t7-ya-z7 is tiyezt. 

More serious, however, is Sturtevant’s use of etymological considera- 
tions in establishing pronunciation. This has already appeared as a 
secondary factor in his decision that ya = ye where IE forms had ye. 
This use of etymology is objectionable enough in dealing with any 
language, but doubly so in the case of one which differs so vastly from 
its relatives as Hittite, whatever the cause of the difference may be. 
As a further example of the unsafe conclusions to which it leads can be 
cited his transcription taskezi (8d sing.) for da-as-ki-iz-zi, etc. Although 
the Hittite syllabary always has a sign with 7 preceding the z, and 
although Sturtevant himself (51) implies that universal occurrence of 
2 in common words (this should apply to inflectional endings as well) 
establishes 7 and not e, yet he has adopted the e in these instances be- 
cause the IE (IH) had e in *do-ske-tz. It is impossible to agree that so 
much reliance can be placed on etymology as to assume continuance of 
an original sound by a language subject to such great changes otherwise. 
Furthermore any such use of etymology is putting the cart before the 
horse. The orthography of a language must first show us what was the 
pronunciation and then we can compare with IE, but not the reverse. 

Nevertheless these misleading practices in phonetic interpretation do 
not seriously impair the value of the book, for the transcription of the 
syllabic signs is everywhere given beside the phonetic transcriptions, 
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and thus everyone can make up his own mind as to the justification of 
the latter. 

The second criticism against Sturtevant’s practices concerns his 
re-construction of theoretical IE forms and his differentiation between 
Indo-European and Indo-Hittite. Although most scholars agree that 
Hittite separated very early from the parent language, not many will 
agree that this separation was so much earlier than that of others that 
it is justifiable to put Hittite evidence against that of all the other 
IE languages combined and then to reconstruct ‘Indo-Hittite’ forms 
more primitive than the IE. Against this practice is the consideration 
that also the other languages could not all have separated at one and 
the same time. Shall we therefore assume, e.g., an Indo-Italic-Celtic 
period and reconstruct forms accordingly, or an Indo-Balto-Slavic 
period, etc.? It is obvious that our knowledge probably never will be 
sufficient for such a purpose, and if we make an exception for ‘Indo- 
Hittite’, it could only be if there were numerous certain and important 
cases in which Hittite presupposes a more primitive form than other IE 
languages, while the others show common innovations. As a matter of 
fact most of the ‘archaisms’ of Hittite mentioned (31) are merely reten- 
tion of IE forms which changed in the other individual languages at 
various times, e.g., (if accepted) the retention of IE (IH) tst, the primitive 
declension of personal pronouns, the occurrence of ku (IE *k*) before a 
consonant, while other supposed archaisms are as probably innovations 
of Hittite. Thus the importance of the r-n declension and the frequency 
of non-thematic verbs are more probably due to Hittite spreading of 
the formations, and the fact that a phenomenon is itself archaic does not 
mean that it could not subsequently spread in one language more than 
another. Also the ‘retention’ of the ablative of all nouns is not neces- 
sarily a retention any more than in Latin. Finally, the hz-inflection 
(i.e. IE perfect) for verbs in -na- is certainly not an archaism at all, 
for it is contrary to the behavior of what we know of IE perfects to use 
formative suffixes like -nd-, but it is distinctly a root formation. Cf. 
Brugmann, Gr. 2.3.427 ff. It might be added, however, that since a 
few of the author’s list of archaisms do show Hittite to be in contrast 
to common innovations of other IE languages, it is merely the wide- 
ness of the time-gap assumed which seems objectionable. 

If it is hard to follow Sturtevant’s theory about the IH period, it is 
important to find out how much this idea has colored his interpretations. 
He himself believes it is of no practical importance (30), but an examina- 
tion of the views presented in the grammar will show that on the con- 
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trary the writer’s IH hypothesis has affected his opinions in numerous 
as well as important matters. Thus it induces him to believe that the 
third person plural of certain root-verbs as, e.g., appanzi ‘they take’ 
with radical a beside e in other forms as epzi ‘he takes’, eptenz ‘you take,’ 
preserve an old ablaut variation (108 ff.) although no other IE language 
has anything comparable, although any attempt to explain as secondary 
redistribution of ablaut-grades meets insurmountable obstacles, and 
although the Hittite apanzz and the like are easily explained as due to 
vowel-assimilation. Another example is his insistence that -me the IT! 
secondary ending for the first person plural, is a secondary development 
from -uve, and that the latter was therefore not originally a dual ending, 
as it appears in Skt. d-bhard-va ‘carried’, but became so secondarily 
(253, 255) after the separation of Hittite, and this in spite of the archaic 
nature of the dual, its general recession in the entire IE territory, and 
its complete disappearance from Hittite even in its earliest documents. 
In the next place one may cite the author’s explanation of the strange 
and complicated system of Hittite medial verb-endings (266f.) as 
derived from nominal suffixes in the ‘Indo-Hittite’ period, although he 
now is no longer certain of it. It is obvious that the huge gap needed 
between IH and IE to account for the endings in this way will be looked 
upon with suspicion by all who are not so sure of the IH theory, particu- 
larly since the Hittite medio-passive endings can be accounted for on 
the basis of I as we knew it before. One more example will suffice. 
In foot-note 75 the author brands as too complicated the assumption 
that the original first persons singular preterite were, e.g., *hatra-n, 
*arnu-n (IE -m), that the latter influenced the former to become hatra- 
n-un, and this in turn made arnu-n-un out of *arnun. In its place he 
would substitute (as simpler no doubt!) the theory that Hittite -wn in 
these forms comes from IH -wm < am, and this pair is supposed to be 
proved by Luwian -w7z beside IE -mz (1st sing.). The wu < a is repre- 
sented as the final of a dissyllabic root. This theory is also to avoid a 
second alleged difficulty of the other, sc., that IH* rneu-m at the basis of 
arnun could not be made probable, presumably because the author takes 
Skt. d-sunavam to represent the original formation, and Hittite *arnun 
would then have to be analogical to the 2. and 3. persons arnus, arnut, 
and to the other 1. persons singular such as *hatran. In view of the 
utter Jack of any solid foundation for Sturtevant’s hypothesis, his objec- 
tion can be characterized only as straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel. 

Fortunately such sallies into the realm of fancy are not frequent, but 
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the example was quoted to show how far adherence to the TH hypothesis 
may lead astray. The author is in this respect an extremist, and only 
time can decide whether the assumption of the extremely wide gap be- 
tween the separation of Hittite and the other IF languages is correct, 
and whether the author alone has seen farther than his critics. Why the 
reviewer cannot subscribe to his IH hypothesis and its results, has been 
indicated sufficiently above and elsewhere. 

Less important is a third type of criticism of Sturtevant’s Il. recon- 
structions, which concerns not only himself but many others as well. 
In the above discussion it has appeared, e.g., in the last example that the 
wuthor is among those who prefer to seek far-distant cognates in related 
or possibly related languages to explain a peculiar form raiher thanto 
interpret forms characteristic of one language as due to development 
within that language itself. This he justifies (7) by the statement that 
Iki and IH must have been as complex as languages we know at first 
hand. ‘his argument, however, contains an obvious fallacy. Lan- 
guages which have such a wealth of inflectional forms to express one 
and the same thing, as, e.g., Homeric Greek with its four accented forms, 
éueo, éueto, ewer, Euedev for the gen. of éya, are artificial languages due to 
old and new forms of various dialects being used alongside of each 
other, but those who set up an IE or IH form for everything they do not 
understand in every IF language are reconstructing a true monstrosity 
of such an enormous number of competing endings that any known 
language, however artificial, will seem simple in comparison. 

While it appears from these conclusions that the reviewer differs fron: 
the author’s interpretation of Hittite linguistic history in very many 
instances, it does not follow that he does not appreciate the great 
service Sturtevant has been doing and is doing for Hittite studies. The 
Comparative Grammar is a remarkable book, and will give students of 
the language many problems to think about for years to come. It will 
be valuable also for very many of the author's explanations which are 
not debatable and certainly will stand the test. of time, and it will always 
have the interest of being the first historical grammar of the language 
and one written by a pioneer and leader in the study of many aspects 
of the Hittite language. 

WALTER PETERSEN 


La Formation des Noms en Grec Ancien. Pp. xxvii + 475. By 
P. CuantraIne. (Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, vol. xxviii.) Paris: Edouard Champion, 1933. 
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Chantraine has placed before us a detailed account of the occurrence, 
history, and semantic value of the stem-finals and suffixes in Greek 
nouns and adjectives. Starting from the Homeric poems, he traces 
them as they appear, gaining value and extension or passing into desue- 
tude, down into the post-classical period, with brief remarks on their 
use in Byzantine Greek and in Modern Greek. He calls attention to 
probable or likely non-Greek origin of words and of suffixes (i.e., to 
borrowing from a pre-Greek Mediterranean language); to the effect of 
metrical requirements on the choice of alternative suffixes; to the views 
of other scholars, either as a basis for his own views, or to indicate that 
some other scholar has a view different from hisown. His bibliographi- 
cal references seem to be complete; except for a very few articles, mostly 
too recent to be included, I have noted no omissions which I regret. 
The work of at least sixteen American scholars is cited; most of the 
sixteen appear many times. ‘The Index, pages 443-68, contains about 
4300 entries, and these are but a selection of the words studied in the 
volume. 

The volume is basic for all future work in the subject. Chantraine is 
careful, sane, accurate, and we cannot reject his conclusions without the 
best of reasons: his text furnishes the materials for a critical examination 
of his method and of his results. The first appearance of virtually 
every word is indicated by reference to the author in whose writings it is 
first found (or to the inscription, for inscriptional material is drawn upon 
abundantly, and the papyri as well). We might however wish an 
alphabetic list of the authors cited, with the dates of their activity, 
which would be helpful for quick placing in the chronological scheme of 
less known and unfamiliar authors. 

It is almost impossible to make a critique of such a volume as this, 
except to list some details which have special interest for the reviewer, 
or have otherwise attracted his attention. And soI shall now give such 
a series of comments: 

P. 25 end and 26 top: Ch. notes that -7n is to-day used to form certain 
types of substantives, especially -7- stems; one might add that this is 
merely the product of the etacism which has reduced the two vowels to 
the same sound [i], so that the two declensions became alike in the 
accusative singular, whence the confusion spread to the other cases. P. 
47: Ch. rejects Brugmann’s theory that adjectives in -avos started in 
the addition of -yos to a locative in -a7, and takes them as stem -d- + 
suffix -yos, with expressive gemination of the -y-. In this connection, 
of course, and in many others, he insists on a careful examination and 
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determination of the shade of meaning which is conveyed by the words 
formed with the suffix under discussion. P. 108.10: The gloss ‘les 
Erynnies’ should be ‘une des Erinnyes’ (the word is singular in Aesch. 
Eum. 128 and Eurip. Iph. Taur. 286, the passages to which he is referring 
by ‘chez les tragiques’; the French word is given only in the plural and 
with -nn-, in the Larousse dictionary). P. 114.5: Ch. gives xaous 
‘brother’ as a borrowed word; but F. Kuiper, in Glotta 21.287, gives a 
reasonable IE etymology. P. 124: Ch. expresses doubt as to the con- 
nection of vads ‘temple’ with the verb vaiw, and regards it as more 
probably a borrowing, like the preceding, from a pre-Greek Mediter- 
ranean language. P. 125: The suffix -eis also he takes to be a borrowing 
from a non-IE language. 

P. 206 end: Ch. seems to overlook the possibility of vowel loss by 
syncope, in Latin ulna, P. 221.18-20: Ch. here, and also at 239.37, 
regards xampos ‘boar’ as having a prefixed k-, comparing Latin aper; 
but this is very improbable, cf. Hofmann-Walde, Lat. etym. Wtb.’ s.vv. 
caper and aper, with bibliog. P. 233 end: Print not oifupds and oitis, 
but 6:- in both words, to show the dissyllabic value in Homer (from 
which they are quoted); similarly also é twice in 303.13. P. 308.6: 
The extension of the -to- suffix to ordinals did not carry it into ‘7th’, 
‘8th’ (except in an abnormal form, 308.16). 

P. 313.4: On Arg. fhedteoras, see now also Standerwick, Etymo- 
logical Studies in the Greek Dialect Inscriptions 76-7 (1932; Language 
Monograph 10 of the Ling. Soc. of America). P. 334.10: Ch. states 
that nouns of agent in -rpos are paroxytones; a slip, for they are oxy- 
tones. P. 379, near bottom: The citation from I 324 is misquoted in 
such a way that it becomes unmetrical: another misprint in Aristoph. 
Frogs 410, page 409.16. P. 383 end: The statement that all the nouns 
whose stems end in -x- are paroxytones, overlooks the fact that a few 
have the circumflex on the penult. 

But the volume which has come to us from the careful studies of 
Professor Chantraine is one which will long be useful, in fact, as I have 
said, will be basic; no scholar can work in this field without first care- 
fully digesting all that is here presented on the topic in hand. We are 
fortunate in having it at our disposal. 

Ro.tanp G. KENT 


Les Acadiens Louisianais et leur Parler. Pp. 272. Edited by 
J. K. Drrcuy. Paris, E. Droz; Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1932 (Institut frangais de Wash- 
ington). 
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This volume is an edition, by Professor Ditchy, of a manuscript in 
which an unknown author summarised his collectanea of more than 
forty years, and which, completed in 1901, was presented by J. A. 
Breaux, Chief Justice of the Supremie Court of Louisiana, to the His- 
torical Museum of that State. Leaving aside, as outside the scope of a 
linguistic journal, the pages (219-70) on Acadian history and folklore, 
the work consists of a grammar (19-31) and a lexicon (34-218) in which 
French-Canadian words are expressly indicated by ‘(can.)’. 

The Acadian dialect of Louisiana (L) here receives for the first time 
extensive grammatical and lexicographical consideration,! and thus 
forms a counterpart to Le Parler franco-acadien et ses origines of 
Senator Paseal Poirier (Québec, 1928) and to the same author’s Glos- 
suire acadien, which has been appearing for several years in the news- 
paper L’Evangéline (Moncton, New Brunswick)—a glossary which, it 
is to be hoped, may be published in book-form and thus be made more 
generally accessible. 

Generally speaking, Acadian (A) and French-Canadian (here abbrevi- 
ated for convenience as Q) are evidently derived from the same sources — 
Normandy, Ile-de-France, Picardy, Champagne, Poitou, Perche, Basse- 
Bretagne, Anjou, and other areas in the north, west, and centre of 
France. The first permanent French settlements in Acadia and Quebec 


were almost simultaneous, and from the early years of the seventeenth 
century until 1713, when Acadia was ceded to England, there was con- 
stant communication between the two regions; the Louisiana settlement 
dates from the expulsion of the majority of the Acadians from Nova 
Scotia in 1755. This history amply explains the few divergencies in 
speech which have subsequently developed in the three areas. 


1 For further material on this dialect see W. A. Reed, Louisiana-French, Baton 
Rouge, 1931 (Louisiana State University Studies 5)—lexicographical notes on 
selected French, American Indian, English, African, German, Spanish, and 
Italian words, and on names of persons and places; A. Fortier, ‘The French 
Language in Louisiana’, in Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America 1.96-111 (1885). ‘The Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect’, ib. 
6. 1-33 (1891), Louisiana Folk-Tales, Boston, 1895 (Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society 2)—the latter for the ‘creole’ dialect of the Louisiana negroes 
(ef. also ‘The Creole Dialect’ in his Louisiana Studies 134-47, New Orleans [1894]). 
For French Canadian I have summarised the chief material in ‘A Plea for the 
Scientific Study of Canadian French’ in The Romanic Review 20. 186-8 (1929); 
to the list there given should be added M. Barbeau and E. Sapir, Folk-Songs of 
Canada, New Haven, 1925, and Glossaire du parler francais au Canada, Québec, 
1930. 
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In pronunciation the chief differences concern c, t, g, d, e.g.: 
F. caisse L [ces] A [t{es] Q [ces] 
tiéde [ted] [ted] [tfe:d] 
guépe [de: p] [dye:p] [ge:p] 
dieu [t50e] [t500] [dee] 

As more sporadic differences one may note in L [n] > [n], épigne : 
“épine’; [s] > [S§], chauvage : ‘sauvage’; [3] > [S], cheture (A. also geture) : 
‘jeture’; and, as in Q, o7 often retains its old value oé, as avaloér : ‘ava- 
loir’. The pronouns are practically the same as in Q, e.g. ej ‘je’, a ‘elle’, 
c’telle-la ‘celle-la’, as is the article el ‘le’ (also al ‘la’ in L, as well as al, del, 
dels ‘au, du, des’); gue = dont as in Q and colloquial French (c’tila que je 
parle ‘celui dont je parle’);? the first person plural of the verb is fre- 
quently formed with je (L j’ons, Q and A j’avons, j’ons ‘nous avons’) ;3 
in L cété, en bas, and en haut have become prepositions (cété nous autres, 
en bas [en haut] la table ‘chez nous autres, sous [sur] la table’); both L 
and Q have the type (found also in popular French) je suis aprés manger 
‘je suis en train de manger”; and both, again like colloquial French, 
carry over the -s of liaison to the following word, as zyeux ‘yeux’. 

Passing over the frequent confusions of genders common to all three 
dialects and semantic differences (e.g. babiller ‘grumble, reprimanw’ in L, 
‘prate, gossip’ in Q; pouillasserie ‘wretchedness, poverty’ in L, ‘deceitful- 
ness’ in Q; safre ‘voracious’ in L, Old French, and modern argot, ‘avari- 
cious’ in Q), we may note the verb-forms in L: amolzir ‘amollir’, apergoir 
‘apercevoir’, blémezir ‘blémir’, éteigner ‘éteindre’, mouder ‘moudre’, 
ouvert ‘ouvrir’, palezir ‘palir’ (Old French palesir), plainder ‘plaindre’, 
souffert ‘souffrir’, vardzir ‘verdir’, tiende, tienr ‘tenir’, viende (Q viendre), 
revienr ‘(re)venir’. 

A very large number of words are exactly, or almost exactly, repre- 
sented in Old French (and probably in modern French dialects), but do 
not occur in standard French, as agraper ‘prendre au col’, arondelle 
‘hirondelle’, bégaud ‘niais’, chapoter ‘tailler’, dumet ‘duvet’ (also A), 
escouvillon ‘torchon’ (also A), fiance ‘confiance’, gassouiller ‘souiller’, 
gavache ‘lache’, gore ‘truie’, longis ‘lambin’, maladieux ‘maladif’, manée 
‘poignée’, mouchencz ‘mouchoir’, nice ‘simple’, partement ‘départ’, pille 
‘pillage’, procure ‘procuration’, puantise ‘puanteur’, rache ‘teigne’, 


2 Cf. H. Bauche, Le Langage populaire? 103, Paris, 1928. 

3 Poirier, Parler 56-7. 

4 For the type éire apres manger from the second half of the 16th century 
(including dialectal usage) I am indebted to my colleague, Professor Henri 
Muller, for a reference to G. Gougenheim, Etude sur les periphrases verbales 
de la langue frangaise 56-60, Paris, 1929. 
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ramoner ‘traiter quelqu’un rudement’, roable ‘fourgon pour le feu, 
(C rodbe), sener ‘couper’, solezller ‘exposer au soleil’, solier ‘plancher’’ 
sourdre ‘surgir’, totage ‘totalité’, tuterie ‘tutelle’, vantance ‘vantardise’, 
vendage ‘vente’. 

Again, some words of L recur in modern French argot,** thus implying 
their derivation from a common source, as boscote ‘bossue’, bougre 
‘individu’, boustzfaille ‘nourriture’, caboche, cabosse ‘téte’ (also in Q), 
couinard ‘criard’ (ef. argot couiner ‘se lamenter’), crevaison (also in A) 
‘mort’, mettre dedans ‘tromper’, se ficher ‘se moquer’, foutaise ‘bagatelle’, 
paroissien ‘individu’, pdtira(s) ‘souffre-douleur’, poser sa chique ‘se 
taire’, rafistoler ‘remettre 4 neuf’, rapiat ‘avare’, rouler ‘voyager’, sentir 
‘détester’, trainée ‘débauchée’. 

The material here selected’ will suggest the importance of L and A, 
as well as of Q, for a study of French dialectology. The book before us, 
the work of a careful but untrained collector, is far from scientific: 
its vocabulary is extremely incomplete, and its grammatical outline 
much too brief. Nevertheless, we owe Professor Ditchy a real debt for 
editing it. May it inspire a much-needed and truly scientific grammar 
and lexicon of the Acadian of Louisiana (together with a grammar of the 
negro ‘creole’ of that area), and incite the preparation of similar gram- 
mars for the Acadian of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick® as well as 


for the porler of the Province of Quebec, for which last, incredible though 
it be, not even a beginning has as yet been made! 


Louis H. Gray 


Grundziige der Syntax der mittelenglischen Stabreimdichtungen. 
Pp. xvi + 172. By Herspert Koziou. Wiener Beitraige zur englischen 
Philologie 58 (1932). 

Of this doctor’s dissertation written under the direction of Karl Luick, 
the author thus states the purpose (1): 


Die vorliegende Untersuchung will also vor allem einige der wichtigsten syn- 
taktischen Erscheinungen der Stabreimdichtungen feststellen und darauf ver- 
weisen, welche dieser Erscheinungen mit denen anderer Werke der gleichen 





‘#A. Timmermans, L’Argot parisien s. vv., Paris, 1922. 

5 One prefers to ignore unnecessary and barbarous anglicisms which disfigure 
I, as they do A and Q (ef. Poirier 270-82; L. de Montigny, La Langue frangaise au 
Canada 22-25, 38-9, 47-58, Ottawa, 1916; A. Rivard, Etudes sur les parlers de 
France au Canada 145-77, Québec, 1914). 

6 With all its excellencies, Senator Poirier’s Parler is not the work of a linguist 
with the most modern training. 
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Sprachperiode iibereinstimmen, und welche von ihnen abweichen. Wo Einfluss 
des Metrums anzunehmen ist, wurde dies vermerkt und am Ende der Arbeit 
wurde eine zusammenfassende Ubersicht iiber alle derartigen Faille gegeben. 

Die Eingliederung einzelner Erscheinungen in die historische Entwicklung 
wurde auf Grund der bestehenden Literatur iiber die Syntax friiherer und spaterer 
Zeitabschnitte durchgefiihrt und in einigen Fallen zur Frage der Entstehung 
Stellung genommen. 


The purpose of the author is kept steadily in view, and in the main is 
achieved to a commendable degree. 

The study is based upon seventeen Middle English texts, all allitera- 
tive except two (Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and The Pearl). 
The remaining works considered are: Alexander and Dindimus, Ali- 
saunder of Macedoine, Chevelere Assigne, The Crowned King, The 
Destruction of Troy, Erkenwalde, Joseph of Arimathie, Morte Arthure, 
Patience, Pierce the Ploughmans Crede, Piers the Plowman, Purity 
(Cleanness), Richard Redeles, The Wars of Alexander, and William of 
Palerne. 

The statistics are confessedly incomplete; but, as a rule, abundant 
illustrative examples are quoted. If, in the cases of divided usage, the 
relative frequency of each idiom had oftener been indicated, the study 
would have been all the more useful. 

With the exception of the conjunction and the preposition a chapter 
is given to each part of speech, to the order of words, ellipsis, concord, 
and mixed constructions. And each of these topics is treated at some 
length. 

In most instances the promise to indicate the relationship of the given 
Middle English construction to its Old English prototype and to its 
Modern English representative is kept, and adequate references are 
given to monographs treating the constructions discussed. In some 
instances, however, reference is made to secondary rather than primary 
sources of information. This is especially noticeable in Dr. Koziol’s 
discussion of the origin of do as an auxiliary verb (127-131). Here 
references are given to the pertinent works by Deutschbein, Franz, 
Hittmair, Matzner, Pitschel, H. Smith, and Sweet, the full titles of 
whose works are listed in the bibliography. But nowhere is mention 
made of the works on the auxiliary use of do by Rohde, Dietze, Luick, 
Swoboda, Royster, Moore, Harz, Zilling, and Hoops, all of which were 
listed by Hittmair (6), and must have been known to Koziol, and on 
several of which Hittmair leaned heavily. 

The bibliography of Koziol is least strong on the verb. Some perti- 
nent works have been overlooked by him and by Hittmair. Here may 
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be mentioned in chronological sequence: M. Callaway Jr., The Absolute 
Participle in Anglo-Saxon, Baltimore, 1889; F. A. Blackburn, The 
English Future: Its Origin and Development, Leipzig, 1892; C. H. 
Ross, The Absolute Participle in Middle and Modern English, Balti- 
more, 1893 (also in the Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America 8.245-302 [1893]); C. Pessels, The Present and Past 
Periphrastic Tenses in Anglo-Saxon, Strassburg, 1896; M. Callaway Jr., 
‘The Appositive Participle in Anglo-Saxon’ in PMLA 16.141-360 (1901); 
also his The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, Washington, 1913; and his Studies 
in the Syntax of the Lindisfarne Gospels, Baltimore, 1918 (which discusses 
West Saxon as well as Northumbrian); J. F. Royster, ‘Old English 
Causative Verbs’ in Studies in Philology, 19.328-56 (1922); Annie S. 
Irvine, ‘The Participle in Wyclif, with Especial Reference to His 
Original English Works’ in The University of Texas Studies in English, 
9.5-68 (1929); also her ‘The 7’o Comyng(e) Construction in John Wyclif’ 
in PMLA 45.468-500 (1930).—In the chapter on ‘The Order of Words’ 
references might well have been given to C. A. Smith, The Order of 
Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose, Baltimore, 1893 (also in PMLA 8.210- 
44 [1893]), and to J. Ries, Die Wortstellung im Beowulf, Halle, 1917. 
A consultation of some of the works mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph would at times have saved Koziol from occasional slips, and 
at other times would have enabled him to amplify his treatment of 
certain topics. For instance, the reading of Irvine’s monograph on ‘The 
Participle in Wyclif’ would have shown the erroneousness of the state- 
ments (114, 115) based upon the investigation of Dr. H. Smith, that no 
example is found in Wyclif of the present participle in the absolute 
construction or with the verb to be to form the progressive tense. Of 
the former construction Irvine found eight examples and of the latter 
twenty-seven examples in the original works of Wyclif. A consultation 
of the dissertation by Pessels would have shown that Latin influence 
was partly responsible for the use of the progressive tenses in Old 
English. Again (129) Koziol, relying upon H. Smith, asserts that no 
example has been found in Wyclif of the auxiliary use of do. But, 
in the unpublished portion of her doctor’s dissertation, Irvine quotes an 
example of this use in the first fifty! pages of Wyclif’s Sermons. Finally 
(112), Koziol speaks of the infinitive after a verb of motion as if it were 
a rare construction in English: ‘Auffallig ist der Infinitiv statt des Part. 
1 Because of the great frequency of the Predicative Infinitive with Auxiliary 


Verbs, Irvine took note of the construction only in the first fifty pages of the works 
read by her. 
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Praes. in Ali. 995: Hee come flie too feelde (= he came flying)’; and (134) 
he defines the construction of the predicative infinitive with be as if it 
denoted necessity (or obligation) only: ‘Die Fiigung to be + Infinitiv 
bringt zum Ausdruck, dass etwas geschehen soll.’ In my monograph 
on The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon 89-92, 221-4, I have attempted to give 
the history of the former construction, which is quite common in Old 
English poetry and not infrequent in Middle English, and of the later 
displacement of the infinitive by the present participle. And in the 
same treatise (97-106, 200-3) I have tried to give a history of the 
second idiom, the prepositional infinitive with the verb to be. Although 
in Old English this locution oftenest denotes necessity (or obligation), 
at times it denotes futurity and at times purpose, both in Old English 
and in Middle English. Most of the examples of this idiom quoted 
by Koziol do denote necessity. But in at least one of his examples 
(Pierce the Ploughmans Crede 813: And 7s hereafter to komen Crist, 
all him-seluen) the locution seems to me to denote futurity. Another 
passage cited by him (Piers Plowman 10.474: clerkes of holikirke pat 
kepen crystes tresore, be which 7s mannes soule fo saue) probably does 
not belong here: to saue seems to denote purpose and to modify kepen 
instead of being a predicative complement to is. Skeat, in his note 
to this passage, in his edition of Piers Plowman 2.163 (Oxford, 1886), 
translates thus: ‘As clerks of holy church, who keep Christ’s treasure, 
that is to say, man’s soul, in order to save it.’ 

It is regrettable, I think, that no definite discussion of case is given 
in the chapters on “The Substantive’ and ‘The Pronouns’, or of mood 
in the chapter on ‘The Verb’. 

But let us not dwell unduly on what is not given. For many minute 
and difficult problems have been treated with discrimination. For 
example, Koziol contends (40-3) that the periphrastic comparison of 
adjectives in English is not dependent, as has often been held, on the 
foreign (Romance) origin of an adjective or on the length of an adjective, 
but partly on the rhythm of the sentence, and chiefly on the desire of 
the speaker or the writer to emphasize the quality under consideration. 
He cites illustrations of the latter factor from the German dialects. I 
have heard illustrations of this principle in the mouths of Southern 
Negroes. 

Again Koziol discusses (129-31) the origin of ‘Umschreibendes to do’, 
that is, of auxiliary do. He rejects the theory of Matzner and Sweet, 
who derive this use from the pro-verbal use of do, that is, of do that 
stands for a preceding principal verb; and of Royster and Hittmair, who 
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think that the auxiliary use is derived primarily from a weakening of 
causative do. According to Koziol the auxiliary use of do arose out of 
the need to emphasize the reality of an action or a state without at the 
same time emphasizing the meaning of the verb. Says he (130): 


Zuerst werden analytische Formen dort gebraucht, wo die gefiihlsmissige 
Einstellung, die subjektive Betrachtung der Handlung durch den Sprechenden 
von besonderer Wichtigkeit ist, also zum Ausdruck des Wunsches, der Méglich- 
keit, der Zulassigkeit, der Notwendigkeit, dass eine Handlung vorgenommen 
werde. Das tatsichliche Geschehen einer Handlung wird aber zunichst noch 
weiter durch eine komplexe Verbalform, den Indikativ, zum Ausdruck gebracht 
und ebenso der Befehl durch die komplexe Form des Imperativs. Besonders 
durch haufige Gegeniiberstellung von Wirklichkeit und Méglichkeit, bezw. Wiin- 
schenswertem etc., musste aber das auch sonst vorhandene Bediirfnis noch ver- 
stirkt werden, auch die Tatsichlichkeit eines Geschehens betonen zu kénnen, 
ohne gleichzeitig ungewollt auch den Bedeutungsinhalt des Verbums hervor- 
zuheben. Diesem Bediirfnis entsprang die Fiigung to do + Infinitiv. 


He admits, however, that other factors tended to increase the use of 
auxiliary do (131): 

Der abgeschwichte kausative Gebrauch, die Formgleichheit von Substantivum 
und Verbum—vgl. Hittmair, 8. 77 ff.—und spater dann rhythmisch-syntaktische 
Griinde—vgl. Deutschbein, S. 79—haben also zur Ausbreitung der Fiigung und 
letztere auch zur heutigen Verteilung des Gebrauches beigetragen, aber sie sind 
nach der hier vorgebrachten Ansicht nicht fiir ihre Entstehung entscheidend 
gewesen. 


It seems to me that the several factors mentioned by Koziol and by 
others may have contributed to the origin as well as to the increased use 
of do as an auxiliary; but that he is justified in holding that the desire to 
be emphatic played a much stronger réle than has formerly been thought. 

Throughout his study Koziol takes, as promised, careful account of 
the influence of the meter on the constructions discussed by him. In 
many instances he states (172) the metrical influence observable in 
these alliterative poems is substantially the same as in non-alliterative 
poems, namely, in those instances in which the influence exerted is 
primarily a matter of rhythm. The rhythm of the verse is often a 
determining factor as to the use or omission of the article, the method of 
comparing adjectives, the choice of pronouns, the omission of the relative 
pronoun, and the use of periphrastic tenses made with the help of don 
or ginnen. But in the case of alliteration, which demands the repetition 
of the alliterating letter, and which is peculiar to the type of poetry 
considered in this monograph, the influence is manifested, according to 
Koziol, in the prolific use of substantivized adjectives, in the choice of 
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intensive adverbs, and in the frequent use of a pleonastic pronoun, 
personal or demonstrative. The order of words and the expression of 
the larger numbers, Koziol holds, are affected by the demands both of 
rhythm and of alliteration. It should be added that J. F. Royster in 
his ‘A Note on Lydgate’s Use of the Do Auxiliary” has clearly demon- 
strated his thesis that ‘to facilitate his rime, not to fill his rhythm, 
Lydgate used do periphrastic tenses’. 

In brief, Koziol is to be commended for basing his study, not on a 
single poem, but on a select group of poems; for giving a detailed account 
of the syntax of the seventeen important Middle English poems dis- 
cussed; and for showing in many instances the relationship existing 
between certain Middle English constructions and their congeners in 
Old English and in Modern English. Despite the limitations noted in 
the earlier part of this review, Koziol’s monograph is a worthy addition to 
the Wiener Beitrage zur Englischen Philologie. 

MorGan CALLaway JR. 


The Phonology of the Suffolk Dialect. Pp. 328. By Heiter KOxerirz. 
Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1932. 

This work deals with the dialect-speech of eastern Suffolk, where the 
author spent about eight months (spread over several years) observing 


the utterance of some forty persons and obtaining gramofone-records 
from three. It is made up of four main divisions: a general description 
of the sounds of the dialect; the history of the sounds; gramofone-texts, 
and aglossary. I think it is safe to say that it is, with regard to sounds, 
the best work ever written on an English dialect. Its chief weakness— 
which is the fault of the material investigated and not of the author’s 
research—lies in the generally close likeness of the dialect and ordinary 
English, making it hard in many cases to decide what really belongs to 
the dialect and what has been taken from outside. 

In §1 we read that a vowel like that of French art is ‘in America the 
more or less regular substitute for the Standard English vowel’ of words 
like ask, bath, half. I would amend this statement by saying ‘in Ameri- 
can dictionaries’ instead of ‘in America’. The writers of American 
dictionaries are not generally willing to tell the truth about this sound, 
and are in the habit of pretending that we use the ‘intermediate’ vowel. 
In a large portion of the United States, however, as often also in Suffolk, 
the vowel of ask is like the vowel of hat, but more prolonged. In a 


2 Published in Studies in Philology 13.69-71 (1916). 
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recent number of the Maitre phonétique (June 1933, 26) Martin Joos 
says that in general American speech ‘length never distinguishes among 
fonemes.’ I have spent much time observing and recording American 
speech, and feel sure that for a vast multitude of Americans length, and 
nothing but length so far as the ear can perceive, distinguishes the words 
halve and have. 

Transcribing ordinary English, the author begins the a of name with 
a vowel that Sweet called ‘mid-wide’, but begins the o of go (§75) with a 
vowel that Sweet called ‘mid-narrow’. I do not know of anything to 
justify this distinction; should not both vowels be transcribed alike as 
having the ‘wide’ or open quality? 

In §190 we read: ‘No 0 is heard in owerthwart, southwester, and many 
speakers drop it in nothing, pennyworth, and in them.’ Aside from the 
misspelling owerthwart for overthwart, apparently betraying a forener’s 
confusion of [w] and [v], this statement seems doubly careless. The th 
of them is voiced, not voiceless; and I believe ’em is generally admitted to 
be a derivative of OE heom, so that the dropt sound was [h], not a dental 
fricative. 

The Suffolk dialect has [vu] in board, force, sport. Discussing this 
vowel, the author says in §303: ‘Under such circumstances u in board 
may best be explained as due to a shortening of early Standard English 
u:, and the shortened form has survived in the dialect.’ There is 
some strange blunder here; the vowel of board was never [v:] in ordinary 
English: open 6 became close and then returned to the open sound. 

The dialect commonly has [eu] as the derivative of ME a. According 
to the author (§309) the development was thru [au, au, eu]. This idea 
seems wrong. In the first place, the author ignores the general sym- 
metry of the Suffolk sound-system: the various palatal dipthongs end 
in a very open [1], and the velar dipthongs end in [vu]. In view of this 
fact, I think the close [u] of [eu] indicates a comparatively recent develop- 
ment from a form consisting of close vowels, whereas the dipthongs 
ending in [1] or [vu] indicate developments which are of older date and 
have had time to change the final elements to open sounds. The Suffolk 
dialect has fronted ME 6 to [ii:]; similarly it seems to have developt a 
with a fractural fronting : [u:, iu, yu, iu, eu, eu]; at a fairly recent period 
[yu] or [iu], consisting of close vowels, was the representative of older 
a, and this is why [eu] retains a final close vowel. If @ had undergone, 
as the author assumes, an old breaking somewhat like that of ordinary 
English, it would have developt a dipthong with [vu] as its final member, 
parallel with [ar) from z. In the second place it is noteworthy that the 
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Suffolk dialect has (av) as the derivative of a before r; Kokeritz assumes 
the development [ou, au, av). I would assume that the development 
was [ou, ou, au]. The fronting of 6 to [ii:] is lacking before r, where we 
find [uv] instead. Similarly r prevented the ordinary treatment of 2%, 
which accordingly underwent a fractural development without fronting. 

In §187 of Nyrop’s French grammar (vol. 1, 1899) we read: ‘L’exist- 
ence d’un [y] pur, peu vraisemblable en gallo-roman, parait encore 
douteuse dans la plus ancienne période du frangais; les mots passés en 
anglais présentent un développement particulier qui admet difficile- 
ment [y] comme point de départ. On possédait en vieil anglais les deux 
sons [y] et [u]; or, le son francais n’a été assimilé 4 aucun d’eux; [y:] est 
devenu [ai] . . . et[u:]estdevenu[au] . . . Leson francais n’a done 
pu étre ni [y] ni [u]; son évolution en anglais fait supposer comme point 
de départ probable la voyelle mixte [ii].’ This argument is worthless. 
In the corrections printed at the end of the volume Nyrop gives a 
statement supplied by Paul Verrier: OE [y:] generally became [i:] in 
the ME period; but some of the ME dialects kept the sound [y:], and 
in these dialects [y:] rimed with French u. Nyrop’s mistake came from 
his ignorance of the ME evidence, which seems to show that French u 
was [y] at the time of the Norman conquest. But in spite of Verrier’s 
important correction Nyrop’s mistaken theory seems destined to have a 
long life. I do not have at hand the second edition of Nyrop’s work; 
but if I remember rightly, it reprints the mistaken theory of the history 
of French u, without Verrier’s correction. In Guarnerio’s Fonologia 
romanza (1918) Nyrop’s mistaken theory is reproduced (with a blunder 
in the translation) without acknowledgment of its source and without 
Verrier’s correction. Likewise Kékeritz copies Nyrop’s wrong conclu- 
sion, in §337. It is strange that he failed to see its falsity; he could have 
read in Jordan’s ME grammar—a work which he repeatedly quotes— 
a statement about the riming of French u with the ME derivative of 
OE y. 

The author’s knowledge of French sounds is weak otherwise. He 
assumes (§§288, 306) that the variable vowel of sovereign can be ex- 
plained by the varying French form, souverein, soverain. But here the 
French variation was merely a difference of spelling, not of sound: ou 
and o were simply two spellings of a single sound, just as they are now 
in our courage and cover. The historic pronunciation of sovereign has o 
= was in cover; the other form is evidently a spelling-pronunciation, 
like the present form of bottle beside normal bviéler. 

Similarly the author finds jzst and jest for just puzzling (§306). I 
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should say that jist contains normal 7 from [y] in accord with testy from 
testu; jest represents a weak-strest form of jist; the ordinary form just 
is either a spelling-pronunciation or a Latin form. 

A serious fault of the author’s work is to be found in the multiplicity 
of his systems of transcription. Dialect-words are regularly transcribed 
in heavy-face type, and the symbols are explained in the introduction. 
But in addition to this system, the author’s discussions of sounds seem 
to employ two systems consisting of italics in brackets. These italic 
systems are nowhere explained. One of them apparently agrees with 
the heavy-face system, for example in using a colon as a length-mark. 
The other disagrees, using [b]—§§2, 68, 238, 241, 286, 290, 291—corre- 
sponding to heavy-face theta, and using a macron—§271—as a length- 
mark. 

Epwin H. Tutte 


Coptic Sounds. Part I: The Main Currents of their History. 
Pp. x + 59. By Witi1am H. Worrety. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1932. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XX VI.) 

The past few years have seen a revival of interest in the long-neglected 
field of Coptic phonology, thanks to Worrell, Till, and Czermak. His- 
torical Coptic phonology has also received a great impetus from the 
researches of Sethe, who has established the principal laws of vocalic 
evolution from Egyptian to Coptic. 

From Worrell, who is an exceptionally well trained phonetist, we may 
expect a sound scientific treatment of the involved problems of his Coptic 
specialty. Nor are we disappointed. It is true that there is little 
opportunity for direct phonetic investigation of Coptic, since this 
language ceased to be spoken in the seventeenth century, and has been 
used since by priests whose mother tongue was Arabic. T . methods 
of a trained linguist can, however, bring order out of the chaos of con- 
flicting dialectic tradition and orthography. In Worrell’s introduction 
he points out effectively what the source of some of the confusion is. 
Coptic was influenced by Greek pronunciation at various stages of the 
evolution of the latter. Coptic has also been influenced by Arabic 
differently at different periods, and this influence has affected both 
pronunciation and orthography, but unequally and irregularly. 

Among the most valuable contributions of Worrell are the following. 
He has shown the lack of foundation for the supposed ‘Murmelvokal’, 
and has replaced this unhappy term by the expression ‘syllabic func- 
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tioning of a consonant’. He has clarified the nature of the unvoicing 
and deaspirating processes in the development of the stops, the phonetic 
character of which has been very obscure. He has successfully an- 
alyzed the new palatalization of velars, with the dialectic modifications 
which it has encountered. 

With Chapter IV the author turns to subjects which involve more 
consideration of hieroglyphic Egyptian and the problems of Egypto- 
Semitic linguistics. He was not able to utilize Miss Behnk’s edition of 
Ember’s Egypto-Semitic Studies, published in 1930, but he might have 
used Ember’s many papers in ZAS and elsewhere, as well as the re- 
viewer’s elaborate paper JAOS 47. 198-237 (1927), which largely super- 
sedes his earlier papers in AJSL, to which the author does refer. Prac- 
tically all the material in Ember’s book (see the review of it, LANGUAGE 
7. 147-50) is already available in the articles cited; the JAOS paper is 
more recent. Worrell’s treatment of Egypto-Semitiec relations is, 
therefore, antiquated. It is, e.g., quite certain, from many precise 
equivalences, that Eg. d goes back to Sem. g on the one hand, and ¢,d,2, 
on the other; contrast 31, 36. 

The problem of the articulation of Semitic dentals, velars, and related 
sounds has now entered a new stage, thanks to the original and well- 
documented researches of Vilentik (OLZ 1930, 89-98; 1931, 505-6), 
which were too recent to be taken into consideration by the author. 
Vilen¢ik has gone much too fast and too far, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
but the value of his studies remains. If Worrell had been able to utilize 
his material, as well as his new points of view, greater progress would 
undoubtedly be made. Since it is not the author’s purpose to recon- 
struct early Semitic pronunciation, except where it is important for the 
history of Egyptian, we will not go into details in the comparison of 
views. The determination of the original pronunciation of Eg. d is, 
however, affected by the problem of the original pronunciation of the 
sounds from which it arose. Worrell agrees with Haupt, to whom this 
theory is due, that the Abyssinian pressure articulation of the so-called 
emphatics is older than the Arabic velarizing pronunciation. Vilen¢ik 
expresses the same opinion. Worrell believes that the emphatics were 
changed to g, and that the palatalization of the latter is posterior to the 
fusion of the emphatics and the g. The pronunciation of d in historical 
Egyptian he thinks was f (36, 51). It seems very much simpler to 
suppose that g became completely palatalized before coalescing with the 
emphatics, themselves reduced to a sound like dy, nearly identical with 
f. The historical Egyptian d must have been pronounced like dz, since 
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it corresponds to the Canaanite emphatics (velars) as well as to z in the 
New Empire, while the corresponding voiceless ¢ (pronounced fs, or é) 
corresponds to Can. samek, as well as occasionally to z. About 2000 
B.C., we find exactly the same situation already developed (in the 
transcribed Semitic names in the so-called ‘Aechtungstexte’). 

Eg. d corresponds etymologically (aside from a sporadic combinatory 
change) only to Sem. d and 3, never to ¢ (contrast 36); etymologically, 
Sem. {is always Eg. t. Transcriptions of the Middle and New Empires 
prove that Eg. d was employed to represent Sem. d and ¢, especially the 
latter, Sem. d often appearing in Egyptian as ¢, which also transcribes 
Sem. ¢ (but never Sem. ¢); cf. Worrell 52. This situation may be 
diagrammatically expressed as: 


Semitic Egyptian 


The explanation is that Eg. d was voiced and that Eg. ¢ was half-voiced 
at that time. The author’s explanation can hardly be maintained, 
since the Coptic dialectic differences were not then developed, as has been 
shown by Sethe, in his two brilliant papers ZDMG 77. 145 ff.; 79. 290 
ff. (1925) (the second paper seems to have remained unknown to the 
author). 

Worrell’s treatment of the laryngal fricatives and related sounds 
(37-40) is extremely interesting. He has made it very probable that 
Eg. h was the voiceless uvular fricative UY, a view which the reviewer is 
glad to substitute for his own view (shared with Ember) that h was the 
ich-Laut (¢). Itis certain, from many examples, that Eg. h corresponds 
etymologically both to Sem. h and to h, which would make a uvular 
position plausible a priori, quite apart from the persistent forward 
tendency which Worrell has established, since h is pharyngal, and h is 
velar. 

Many satisfactory etymologies establish the fact that Sem. g became 
‘in Egyptian, just as it didin Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic; contrast 
p. 37. This is an additional argument against the view that Eg. d goes 
back through g to g (36-7). 
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Oncritical use of Sethe’s Verbum, which was written a generation 
ago, and contains much that is now antiquated, though it was, of course, 
an epoch-making work, has led to the erroneous statement that there is 
confusion between fricatives and their corresponding stops in Egyptian 
(40). Band w never interchange in Egyptian, though there seems to be 
occasional interchange etymologically, while b sometimes becomes w 
in Coptic. The instance given by Sethe is false, being due to a mistake 
of Maspero; there is no bsst ‘urine’. The suggestion sometimes made, 
that the Wrkir of the Wen-Amion Report is Semitic Brk’l, is absolutely 
impossible, as the reviewer will show elsewhere. Nor do # and k inter- 
change in Egyptian itself. Eg. hf‘ and kf‘ are entirely different words, 
with different meanings. The Coptic K which sometimes replaces Eg. 
his due to a secondary dissimilation, in all probability. Copt. MOYNK 
is not derived from mnh, but from mnq (see Spiegelberg, ad voc.). The 
supposed interchanges between s, §, d, and d are also false, and are in 
part due to the assumption that parallel words like sn and dn, sbnbn and 
dbnbn, are identical, and in part to graphic phenomena, without phonetic 
significance (the unique spelling wd/f’ for wsf’ in the Two Brothersmay 
easily be due to contamination with the common word df’, written then 
in the same way). The author’s conclusions from these data are, there- 
fore, quite erroneous. 

The material now at our command for Egyptian etymology and the 
inner history of Egyptian do not favor the author’s suggestion, that 
the Egyptian weak consonants may in many cases reflect a more original 
stage of evolution than the Semitic equivalents (44). However, since 
a discussion of this question would carry us into glottogony, we will 
postpone it. 

In Chapter VIII, Worrell discusses the evidence derived from Canaan- 
ite names and words in Egyptian of the New Empire (45 ff.). The 
material for the Canaanite language of the second millennium B.C. is 
much more extensive than the author supposes (45), though the most 
important material, that contained in the North-Canaanite texts from 
Ugarit (Ras e$-Samrah), is too recent for him, having become available 
only since 1930. The Canaanite inscriptions in alphabetic (Phoenician) 
script go back to the thirteenth century B.C. The Amarna Tablets are 
supplemented by the tablets found at Taanach, Shechem, and elsewhere 
in Palestine. Egyptian transcriptions of Canaanite names are now 
available for the beginning of the millennium, thanks to Sethe’s publica- 
tion of the ‘Aechtungstexte’ in 1926, as well as to subsequent studies by 
Dussaud and the reviewer. The different pronunciations of Heb. h 
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and h fell together between the fourteenth and the tenth centuries B.C., 
as we know from ample evidence, derived from a number of mutually 
corroborative sources. 'The Egyptian material from the New Empire 
will be studied afresh, with utilization of all the known equations and the 
addition of many new ones, in the reviewer’s forthcoming study, ‘The 
Voealization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography’. 

The author’s theory of samek and the nature of the Egyptian tran- 
scription is entirely wrong, since Eg. £ corresponds to samek in the 
‘Aechtungstexte’, about 2000 B.C., in Hebrew loans from Egyptian 
(e.g. sf ‘papyrus’, from twfy), and also in the syllabic groups ¢ 3 (= 2) 
and t-w (= tu). Itisnot possible, therefore, to hold that the ¢3 and t-w 
are pure conventions for transcribing Semitic samek in Egyptian. The 
reviewer (AJSL 41. 84, n. 1 [1925], etc.) and Vilentik (OLZ 33. 91 ff. 
[1930]) have both pointed out that samek was then affricative, probably 
ts, with nearly the same value as Eg. ¢ (approximately c, ¢). The 
corollary, that Heb. § = Arab. ¢{ was then pronounced as s, seems to 
follow. Asa matter of fact, the Ugarit texts show that it was already 
pronounced as s only a little earlier (JPOS 14). Nor can the re- 
viewer agree with the further discussion (49) of the Semitic sibilants. 
There were two dialects in Palestine, Canaanite and a dialect (‘Amorite’) 
where § in Sem was pronounced s, as the reviewer has pointed out 
repeatedly since 1922 (cf. JPOS 2. 124—5, n. 3; Annual of Am. School of 
Or. Res. 6. 17-8, n. 8; Archiv fiir Orientforschung 3. 124ff.). This 
situation has naturally created great irregularity in Egyptian tran- 
scriptions. ‘The reviewer has long been planning to publish his extensive 
material for the history of the Semitic sibilants. 

There are numerous other points in the intricate and elusive field of 
the pronunciation of Egyptian and Canaanite consonants in the New 
Empire where the reviewer differs from the author, but we must pass on, 
only observing that N.E. 3 never represents Can. ’aleph (contrast 55). 

The final chapter is devoted to the study of the evolution of the 
vowels, where Worrell discusses the results obtained by Sethe and the 
reviewer. For the correctness of the reviewer’s views see the material 
to appear in his forthcoming monograph, cited above. For a>é cf. 
von Calice, ZAS 63, 141f. (1928). 

In conclusion, we wish to congratulate the author on his useful book, 
and to urge him to hasten the appearance of the second part. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


THE Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA will hold its eleventh annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, on December 28 and 29, at the invitation of 
Swarthmore College. The University of Pennsylvania extends a cor- 
dial invitation to our members to visit its libraries and museums. 
The Society’s sessions will in part coincide with those of the Modern 
Language Association of America, meeting in Philadelphia and at 
Swarthmore on December 27 to 29. 


THe Honorary Memser elected at the last meeting of the Society 
has accepted election; we take the following from his reply: 

Gottingen, Jan. 20, 1934: It gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
gratefully the honour of having been elected an Honorary Member by 
the Linguistic Society of America. The vast progress which the study 
of languages has made in the United States of America within the last 
twenty years has struck all Europe with admiration.—Lorenz Morsbach. 


Davip Simon BLonDHEmM, Professor of Romance Philology in The 
Johns Hopkins University, and a member of the Lincuistic SocrEtTy 
or AMERICA since 1928, died suddenly at Baltimore on March 19, 1934, 
in his fiftieth year. 

He was born in Baltimore, August 25, 1884, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city and at The Johns Hopkins University, where 
he received the A.B. degree in 1906 and the Ph.D. in 1910, specializing 
in Romance languages. From 1910 to 1917 he taught Romance lan- 
guages at the University of Illinois, rising to the rank of Assistant Profes- 
sor. The year 1917-18 he spent in France as a member of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, during which time he became an éléve diplémé of the 
Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. In 1917 he was made Associate Professor 
of Romance Philology at The Johns Hopkins University, and in 1924 
he was advanced to the status of Professor, which rank he held at the 
time of his death. The year 1926-27 he spent abroad as Guggenheim 
Fellow, and he was also absent on leave in Europe during 1931-32 in 
connection with his work on French glosses in the Biblical commentary 
of the French-Jewish scholar Rashi of Troyes (1040-1105 A.D.). 
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Professor Blondheim published numerous articles in Modern Language 
Notes, Revue des Etudes Juives, and other journals, and in honorary 
volumes, and was editor of several modern French texts. He was the 
author of Les Parlers judéo-romains et la Vetus Latina (Paris, 1925); 
Poémes judéo-frangais du moyen Age (Paris, 1927), and, in collabora- 
tion with A. Darmesteter, of Les Gloses francaises dans les commentaires 
talmudiques de Raschi (Paris, 1929). At the time of his death he was 
working on a volume dealing with the French glosses in Rashi’s com- 
mentary on the Bible. 

As is indicated by the titles of his books, Professor Blondheim was 
especially interested in French from the point of view of its contact 
with Jewish life and culture. He was regarded as an outstanding man 
in this country in the field of mediaeval French and French linguistics, 
and his loss will be a blow not only to his University and to his major 
interest, French linguistics, but also to linguistic science in general. 

FRANK R. BLAKE 


Rev. Freperick W. Dickinson, Professor of Greek and Compara- 
tive Literature at Incarnate Word College (San Antonio, Texas), and a 
member of the Linguistic Society since its first year, died on September 
24, 1933, at San Antonio, in the fortieth year of his age, after a long and 


painful illness. 

He was educated at the University of Colorado, Hobart College (Phi 
Beta Kappa; A.B., 1915; A.M., 1916), Cornell University, and the 
Catholic University of America (Ph.D., 1926). A colleague writes of 
him: ‘In spite of his profound and varied erudition—or rather, perhaps, 
because of it—Iather Dickinson was a man of sincere intellectual hu- 
mility. He hated everything in the nature of shallow pretense and had 
almost an abhorrence of the present-day flair for cheap publicity. In- 
deed, he shunned the spotlight almost to the extent of hiding the light 
of his great talents under the proverbial bushel. Hence, only his stu- 
dents and those closely associated with him were in a position to know 
and appreciate his rare mental accomplishments.’ 


Oscar F. W. Fernseme_er, Assistant Professor of German at Brooklyn 
College, and a member of the Linguistic Society of America since 1926, 
died at Munich on July 18, 1933. 

After receiving the degree of Ph.D. at the University of Munich in 
1912, he came to this country and held a position in German at the 
University of Illinois. In 1925 he came to Hunter College to teach the 
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same subject, and in 1927 was made Assistant Professor. Soon after 
that he was transferred to Brooklyn College, where he continued to 
teach until the time of his death. Miss Luise Haessicr, Chairman of 
the Department, writes of him that he ‘was not only a thorough scholar, 
but a gentleman of the best type, whose refined manners and excellent 
taste won him the respect and affection of all his colleagues.’ 


JoeEL HatHaway, Chairman of the Board of Examiners of the School 
Committee of the City of Boston, and a Foundation Member of the 
Linguistic Society of America, died on January 29, 1934. Biographical 
and other data had not been received at the Society’s office at the time 
of this writing. 


GEORGE SHERMAN LANE, of the University of Chicago, whose doctoral 
dissertation appeared in the Society’s series, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Catholic 
University of America, where he will enter upon his duties at the open- 
ing of the academic year 1934-35. 


Ro.anpD G. KEnt, Secretary and Treasurer of the Linguistic Society 
of America, was named Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur by the Presi- 


dent of the French Republic on February 1, 1934, for ‘services to 
French literature and Franco-American intellectual relations’. The 
presentation of the diploma and the insignia was made by the French 
Consul at Philadelphia, Monsieur de Verneuil, on March 13, at the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania, in the presence of a gath- 
ering of colleagues, students, and friends. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS For 1934 have been received into the 
Linguistic Society subsequent to the Inst published list, and up to April 
1, 1934: 


Mr. Harold B. Dunkel, 1414 East 59th St., Chieago, Hl. 

Mr. John M. Echols, Box 168, Ashland, Ky. (Comp. [| inguistics) 

Prof. Paul-Louis Faye, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. (Gen. 
Ling.; Old French Syntax) 

Prof. J. M. D. Ford, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Romance 
Langs.) 

Prof. Dr. Jerzy Kurylowicz, University, Lwow, Poland. (Gen. Ling.) 
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Mr. L. P. G. Peckham, Brown University, Providence, R. I. (Old 
French) 

Mr. Frank T. Siebert Jr., 127 Merbrook Lane, Merion, Pa. (American 
Indian Langs.) 

Mrs. Morris Swadesh (Mary Haas), Institute of Human Relations, New 
Haven, Conn. (American Indian and General Ling.) 

Dr. Charles F. Voegelin, Dept. of Anthropology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. (Algonkin) 

Prof. C. M. Wise, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
(Speech) 
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SIEVERS’S LAW AND IE. WEAK-GRADE VOCALISM 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


{IE prevocalic iy and y, uw and w, after a consonant, were each a single pho- 
neme, varying automatically under fixed phonetic conditions (essentially, y and 
w after a light! syllable, iy and uw after a heavy). This was equally true of 
liquids and nasals (rr:r, etc.). The 7, u (7 etc.) in such cases was a vowel of 
the quality of the following semi-vowel and cannot have been ‘schwa secundum’. 
From this it can be indirectly but convincingly inferred that the weak-grade 
forms of dissyllabic bases contained preconsonantal IE (not only i, @ but also) 
i, l, mh, 7. 


I. Sievers’s law in Vedic and Indo-European 


§1. In PBB 5. 129 f. (1878) Sievers first formulated a law which 
has since become widely known under his name. His statement was 
that in the Vedic language ‘unbetontes (nicht svaritiertes) 7 oder u 
vor einem vocal ist consonant nach kurzer, vocal nach langer silbe 
ohne riicksicht auf die sonstige accentlage des wortes’. The rule holds 
only after a consonant; intervocalic 7, u appear always as y, v. Other- 
wise the only change in Sievers’s formula which seems called for is this, 
that zy, wv would appear a better formulation than 7, uw. This is sug- 
gested by the converse of the law, to be treated below: original 7, u 
+ y, v before a vowel result after a light syllable in y, v alone, with 
loss of the 7, u. But the point is perhaps of only theoretical importance; 
1, u before a vowel, if not consonantized to y, w, would perhaps auto- 
matically develop a following consonantal glide [y, w]. In any case, 
the law may be stated: after a heavy syllable, Vedic post-consonantal 
y, v became ty, uv before a vowel. It matters not at all whether the 
preceding heavy syllable is part of the same word or not; in connected 
discourse, if the preceding word ends in a consonant or a long vowel, 
thus producing a heavy syllable before y or v, the rule operates. Also 
after a single consonant absolutely initial in the speech-unit, the result 


1In this paper the terms ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ (syllable) will be used in the 
sense of guru- and laghu- as used by the Hindu metricians: viz., a ‘heavy’ sylla- 
ble is one containing a long vowel or diphthong, or a short vowel followed by 
more than one consonant; other syllables are ‘light’. 
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is the same as after a heavy syllable: tvdm at the beginning of a verse- 
line appears as tuvdm, just as after a heavy syllable. 

§2. That this variation was Indo-European was Sievers’s own view 
from the start, and much evidence in its support has developed in the 
meantime. Sievers was indeed led to its discovery by a study of Ger- 
manic conditions. The Germanic -ja- (IE -yo-) stem nouns point to 
IE -y- after a light syllable but -zy- after a heavy; Gothic harjis, but 
hatrdeis. So also verbs containing the same suffix (-y- also after a 
vowel): Gothic satjib, hafjib, stéjib, but tandetb, sdketb. Hiibsch- 
mann, KZ 24. 362 ff., showed that it held in Iranian, where it is evi- 
denced not only frequently by the Avestan meter, but also in many 
cases by the Iranian phonetic law which treats mutes differently before 
consonants (including y, w) and before vowels. Thus we have, in some 
such cases, doublet forms in Avestan (to a slighter extent also in Old 
Persian). For instance, Indo-Iranian t, p become Av. /), f before 
y, v, but remain t, p before zy, wv; also Old Persian has sy (written szy) 
for Indo-Iranian ty (Skt. ty, Av. ~ but tiy for tty. So Av. arazifya- 

= Vedic rjipyd-, Av. navhaipya- = Vedic nasatya-; but Av. daitya-, 
naptya- (both trisyllabic in the meter) = Vedic *datiya-, *naptiya-; Av. 
masgya- (mostly trisyllabic, understand martiya-), OPers. martiya-, 
= Vedic mdrtiya-. The different treatment of ty and ty in OPers. 
is shown by OPers. hasiya- (= hasya-), Av. haibya-, Ved. satyd-, con- 
trasting with OPers. tiya- = Vedic tiyd- (written tyd-) after a heavy 
syllable. Doublet forms in Av. bwa-, OPers. buva-, Vedic tvd-, by the 
side of GAv. tvam (dissyllabic), OPers. tuvam, Vedic tuvdm. So also 
Indo-Iranian forms represented by Skt. dv-, sv-, hv-, sv- appear respec- 
tively as Av. db-, hv-, zb-, sp-; many examples in Hiibschmann. As in 
Vedic, there is some analogical generalization in cases where, after an 
initial single consonant, doublet forms would have been originally 
required. 

§3. Clear traces of the law appear also in Latin (Wackernagel 
AIG 1. 206, Hirt IGG 2. 198), e.g. in the noun suffix written -wos, -uus, 
where the u in early Latin is regularly syllabic after a heavy syllable 
but consonantal after a light (pascuus, ldrua, miluus, etc., but arvus, 
furvus, silva, etc.), and in the verbs in suffixal -yo-, just as in Germanic: 
audis, but capis. Sommer (Abh. d. kgl. sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. 30, IV— 
1915—especially 73 f.) has shown a similar variation in the Baltic 
noun stems in é and za (IE 7a—I should write zya—and yd respectively) ; 
according to him the latter is found after vowels, and after single 
semivowels, liquids and nasals only—not after other single consonants 
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to be sure, which would indicate a Baltic departure from the original 
Indo-European conditions, in that the form originally proper after 
heavy syllables only has spread to cases after light syllables when the 
preceding consonant is not a semi-vowel, liquid, or nasal. Finally, 
Hirt (1. c.) brings into relation to this law the differences between such 
Greek forms as péoos, xowvds on the one hand (with original -yo- after 
light syllable) and itmmuos, aypios, xeidor, abovos, youdtos on the other 
(with -cyo-, which Hirt actually writes, doubtless intending -»vyo- with 
his ‘schwa secundum’) after a heavy. 

§4. Hirt, 1. c., has also shown the application of the law to nasal 
bases in Greek and Germanic. Among the most striking of his instances 
are the Greek verb forms in suffix -avw, IE -nnéd (Hirt -ond), almost 
without exception after a heavy syllable (AauBavw, Aayxavw, AavOdvw), 
while after a light syllable and after a vowel we have -vw in xéyvw, 
tivw etc. I shall show below that the Vedic language amply confirms 
Hirt in the opinion (previously expressed by Wackernagel, AIG 1.205 
etc.) that the liquids and nasals were treated exactly like (2)y and (u)v. 


II. The converse of Sievers’s law 


§5. One of the purposes of this paper is to suggest that originally 
the converse was also true. That is, a weak-grade vowel (7, u, and 
theoretically also 7, |, m, n), preceded by a consonant and followed by 
the corresponding semivowel plus a vowel, was lost after a light sylla- 
ble, so that zy, ww became y, w (or v in traditional Sanskrit orthography) 
in this position. Only if (of course by some secondary process) the 
word accent came to rest on the 2, u before y, v, this rule fails to operate 
in the Rigveda: tantiwvam (written tanvdm) remains, and does not 
become *tanvam. It seems unnecessary to extend this exception back 
into IE, partly because it is doubtful whether such forms as taniwvam 
existed therein (if so they must have been late and secondary develop- 
ments, violating as they do the theory of quantitative ablaut), and 
partly because we shall see (§$§7, 9) that later Vedic and Sanskrit present 
cases where the law operates by deleting even 7 and u which, at least 
in the Rigvedic dialect, were accented. Whether this means that these 
later forms belong to dialects in which such w’s and 2’s were not accented, 
or in which the law applied even to accented 7, wu (in either case differing 
from the dialect of the RV), is a minor theoretical point which need 
not concern us. 

§6. The evidence for this converse of Sievers’s law is largely collected 
in Wackernagel 1. 59, but not rightly formulated and not clearly 
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related to Sievers’s law. It is, to be sure, not too abundant; but it 
would be unreasonable to expect it to be abundant, for reasons to be 
set forth in §§11-4. Wackernagel thinks that it applied originally 
only to final 7, u, before y, v of a following word; and he does not connect 
it with the quantity of the preceding syllable. Most of the clear 
cases, however, appear after a preceding light syllable. And the restric- 
tion to final plus initial, improbable a priori, seems clearly negatived 
by the most striking instance of it in standard morphology, namely in 
the 1st dual of presents of the nu class, where even in classical Sanskrit u 
remains before -vas etc. if the n is preceded by another consonant, but 
is usually lost if it is preceded by a vowel: Saknuvas, but sunvas. (Then, 
by analogy, also Ist plural gaknumas but sunmas.) That this is ana- 
logically carried over from final-initial sandhi, as Wackernagel would 
have us believe, seems highly improbable. Cf. §11. 

§7. Instances of this law are mentioned by Whitney §233 as well as 
by Wackernagel. The most striking ones are verb-compounds of such 
prepositions as dnu, pdri, and noun derivatives thereof: RV anvartita 
for anuv°; AV dn vartisye; parydna for pariy®, anuparydyat for °pariy®; 
anvdsana for anuv®. So also antarydt, opt. of antar-t, showing that 
initial radical 7 before formative (suffixal) y behaves in exactly the 
same way; note that this does not come under the head of external 
sandhi, but suggests that the regular opt. zydt is merely a generalization 
of the form required after a preceding heavy syllable—helped out, of 
course, by the analogy of other forms of the root beginning in 7- (imds, 
itd, etc.) ; the case is precisely parallel to that of tyém:ydm, §17. RV 5. 
1. 12d has a form written uru-vydicam, for which the repetition TS. 
4.4. 4. 2d reads urvydficam; clearly the true reading in both is urviydi- 
cam, which is phonetically correct (the meter requires four syllables). 
Classical Skt. has svarna- ‘gold’ by the side of suvarna-. The particles 
nu, tt before vat and vavd are written n-, t- in Brahmana prose (which 
should imply either enclitic loss of accent, or operation of the rule even 
in the case of accented %, cf. §§5, 9). 

§8. A very few cases are quoted as showing this same result after 
a heavy syllable. PB 16. 13. 12, in a prose (Brahmana) passage, reads 
once dvyoga- for dviyoga-; the actual reading was doubtless duvyoga- 
(from dvi, which after a heavy syllable—the preceding word ends in a 
diphthong, cf. §33—should appear as duv?, + yoga; *duviyoga would 
give duvyoga regularly). Otherwise, so far as I can see, the only 
plausible cases are supposed compounds of cdru- with forms of vad 
and vac. The classical cdrvaka, a n. pr. of unknown meaning, is con- 
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jectured to be for cdru-vdka; this is said by Boehtlingk (pw.) to be 
supported by AVPpp. 20. 5. 5 cdr-véc and cdr-vadana (once each in 
the same stanza). Since AVPpp. exists only in a single very corrupt 
ms. (not yet edited for this book by Barret), little reliance can be placed 
on this. If the readings and etymology are sound, it would be an 
isolated carrying over of the phonetic law beyond its original limits, 
by analogy. 

§9. I omit here some other, more or less doubtful, instances quoted 
by Whitney and Wackernagel ll. cc., which if sound would support 
the law. Of course (cf. §5) only unaccented 7 and uw can in the RV 
be lost before y and v; hence, in the declension of compounds of mono- 
syllabic 7 and & stems, forms like yajia-ntyam. Even these, however, 
regularly syncopate the 7, u (Pan. 6. 4. 82, with Pat.) in later Skt. 
when the (7)y, (u)v are preceded by a single consonant (and, inci- 
dentally, these are written so, e.g. -nydm, in the traditional orthography 
even of the Veda). This seems, then, to be one of the familiar cases 
in which Classical Skt. rests on a different dialectic basis from the RV 
(either as to the accent of these words, or as to application of the rule 
to accented 7 and u). After two consonants -zy-, -uv- remain even 
in late Skt. 

§10. It may well be asked at this point, what about the numerous 
Rigvedic compounds of su- ‘well’, with words beginning in v-? The 
vowel of su- is hardly ever accented in them; why do they not appear 
in the form sv- after light syllables? Classical Skt. has, in fact, svarna- 
(originally proper after light syllables) by the side of su-varna-. Why 
are there not such cases in the Veda? Or are there? The answer is, 
there are not: but that is because the RV never, or practically never, 
uses these words after a light syllable! Perhaps the commonest of 
them all is su-vira. It occurs in 65 Rigvedic verses—invariably after 
a heavy syllable, or initial in the line! I have also tested all the occur- 
rences of the first twelve compounds of su with words beginning in v- 
in Grassmann, taking them simply in alphabetic order (suvacasyd- to 
suvijndnd- incl.). They occur 30 times; 29 times after a heavy syllable 
or initial, only 1 after a light (swvdcas- 1. 188. 7). In all, thirteen 
different stems, occurring 95 times, and only one single case after a 
light syllable. 

§11. There are to be sure a few other compounds of words written 
as ending in -u, even after a light syllable, compounded with words 
beginning in v-, such as vasu-vid-. Occasionally the real pronunciation 
seems to have syncopated the u; so 8. 23. 16 should, I think, surely be 
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read viyasvas tuvd vasvidam (text vasuvtdam), and 10. 42. 3 vasvidam 
(written vasuvtdam) bhdgam ind‘ra bhard nah. Sometimes, however, 
the writing (always with w) seems to represent the actual pronunciation. 
Anything else is hardly to be expected, any more than one who knows 
the ways of the Vedic language would expect to find many such cases 
as RV an-vartita for anu-v°. In external sandhi, analogy (e.g. dnu 
followed by words not beginning with v-, and forms of vart- preceded 
by words not ending in -w) would in most cases quickly restore e.g. 
anu-vart-. A few stray remnants preserved in the hieratic language 
of the Veda are all that could reasonably be expected; it is really 
astonishing that some occur even in the later language. In internal 
position, in the union of base and morpheme, the principal case in the 
whole Sanskrit language where the rule would operate is in the Ist 
dual forms of presents of the -nu- class; and there we find it (sunvds, 
to be sure by the side of the much rarer analogical sunuvds). It is 
interesting to note also that the Hindu grammarians allow syncope of 
root-final u (in roots like hu) before the dual v- in reduplicating class 
presents (juhvds for juhuvds, Whitney 647c); such forms would also be 
regular under the law, but the RV has none (no counter-cases either! 
since it avoids the dual of hu), and according to Whitney none are 
quotable later. 

§11a. It is true that I am unable to show the application of this con- 
verse of Sievers’s law outside of Indic. Some will doubtless say that 
this is insufficient proof for its existence in IE. Theoretically the 
objection must be admitted to have force. But let such sceptics ask 
themselves whether it could fairly be expected that it would appear 
elsewhere than in Indic, which is the only IE language where Sievers’s 
law itself is almost, if not quite, a live phonemic process in historic 
times. In all the other languages the evidence for it is found only in 
certain categories of forms, where it presents the aspect of petrified 
remains of a process long since dead; nowhere, outside of the Rigveda, 
does it even approach the condition of a still living force. Even in 
Indic it is no longer really alive after the Rigveda; if examples con- 
tinue to occur rather frequently, this is doubtless due to the tremendous 
prestige acquired by the Rigvedic literature; and in the later texts it is 
constantly misapplied, the authors evidently having no longer much 
feeling for it. In the Rigveda alone it is, as we shall see—if not quite 
alive—at least barely and very recently deceased. But the converse 
of the law could only be maintained at all as long as the law itself 
remained alive. As soon as the law died, analogy would immediately 
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operate with overwhelming force to restore the independent 7 and other 
weak-grade vowels, the loss of which would be required after light 
syllables by the converse of Sievers’s law; see the preceding paragraph. 
To me it seems that the law and its converse must be regarded as 
aspects of one common phenomenon, namely the phonemic variation 
formulated in §15. The only alternative possibility would be to 
regard the ‘converse’ of the law in Indic as a secondary, analogical 
development, derived from the operation of the law itself. This seems 
to me not very plausible. I confess, however, that while from the 
Vedic standpoint the phonemic variation of §15 seems self-evident, 
the case would be strengthened for IE if the ‘converse’ were found in 
other languages; and I am not without hope that traces of it may yet 
come to light. 


III. Character of Vedic tradition 


§12. In considering the Vedic evidence on all such matters two facts 
need to be kept clearlyin mind. One is that the traditional orthography 
of the Veda was fixed at a late date, and is shown by the meter to mis- 
represent very seriously the pronunciation in the time of composition 
of the hymns. This is so familiar that it ought not to be necessary to 
state it. But it is necessary, since H. Giintert (Indogerm. Ablaut- 
probleme 97 [1916]) shows a complete lack of comprehension of it when 
he argues that the u of tuvdm must have been different from the ‘ordi- 
nary u’ because it is not written as u in Vedic orthography (which 
writes tvdm). Of course the reason why tvdm is written is simply that 
tuvém no longer existed when the orthography was fixed; the later 
diaskeuasts knew only tvém. On the other hand they wrote suvitd- 
because no *svita- existed in their language (§§13, 25). It is well known 
that common Vedic words have been utterly obliterated from the tra- 
ditional text by this method, and replaced by others which never 
existed in Vedic times. The well-known Vedic word pavdkd-, always 
written pdvakd-, is an instance. No one can say how many such cases 
remain undiscovered; cf. §58. 

§13. The other, and even more important, fact is that the Vedic 
language was distinctly hieratic, archaizing, and so to some extent 
artificial, in the time of the hymns themselves. Hence the composi- 
tions of the Vedic poets occasionally violate the phonetic laws of the 
dialect, because they, or some of them, knew it only imperfectly. Add 
to this the tendency to repetition of stock phrases and word groups, 
particularly in special parts of the verse (such as the cadence), which 
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Bloomfield has emphasized in his Rigveda Repetitions:. for instance, 
suvitdya ndvyase is an appropriate way of ending a jagati line (RVRep. 
660), and is used once (9. 82. 5) after a light syllable, where *svitaya 
should be found; this is an echo of the phrase which occurs elsewhere 
in the same position (three times in RV, always after a heavy syllable); 
ef. §25. The numerous Prakritisms (Vedic Variants 2. §§20 ff.) are a 
striking instance of the extent to which the actual language of the 
hymns themselves was subject to the disturbing influence of foreign 
(chiefly later) dialects. 

§14. So the Vedic language is a kind of obscure palimpsest, which 
no Vedic scholar expects to find consistent. That in spite of this so 
much feeling for the law here discussed remained; that for instance 
the poets clearly felt that compounds beginning suv- should not be 
used after a light syllable—is surely significant. 


IV. The IE phonemes, prevocalic (7)y etc. 


§15. Sievers’s law with its converse, formulated above, justify the 
following formula. IE zy and y, uw and w, before vowels, were each 
one phoneme, in modern linguistic terminology. They varied auto- 
matically according to their surroundings. Namely: 

1. After vowels, and when absolutely initial (§§17-8), y, w. 

2. Otherwise after light syllables, y, w; but note that if the word- 
accent came to rest on 2, u, these vowels remained before y, v in the 
dialect of the RV. 

3. After heavy syllables, and after a single absolutely initial con- 
sonant (not preceded by another word in the same speech-unit), zy, ww. 

§16. The same formula undoubtedly applied to liquids and nasals 
(IE 7, 1, m, n followed by consonantal 7, 1, m,n). This can be demon- 
strated, however, only for Sievers’s law, not for its converse; for the 
latter there is almost no evidence. In the nature of things this is not 
strange. Etymologically independent vocalic plus consonantal liquids 
and nasals can but rarely have existed in juxtaposition in internal 
(formative) positions in IE. I can think of only one possible group 
of cases, namely where roots in r came before the 3 pl. medio-passive 
endings in -r-. Here the Veda shows regularly analogical forms, e.g. 
cakriré, instead of the phonetically to be expected cakré, which would 
be indistinguishable from the 3 singular; the analogical substitution is 
very easy to understand; e.g. tasthé:tasthiré = cakré (3 sg., IE kekr-at):x 
(x is cakriré). It remains to be determined whether cakré and the 
like as 3 pl. have been completely eliminated from the Rigvedic lan- 
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guage. At least once (10. 90. 8) cakre occurs where a plural seems 
required. Some Hindu commentators actually construe the form as 
plural (see Geldner, RVKommentar ad loc.), and all interpreters have 
felt very uncomfortable about the apparent singular. Oldenberg 
(Noten ad loc.) says: ‘Sing. wohl Notbehelf fiir Plur.’ It is true that 
the hymn is a late one; if it were early, I should say with hardly a 
moment’s hesitation that this cakre is a genuine 3 plural, directly 
inherited from IE *kek[y]-raz with loss of 7 by the ‘converse’ of Sievers’s 
law. Despite its relative lateness, it is after all found in the Rigveda, 
and I believe that this is the most likely explanation. 

§16a. After this paper was finished and in the hands of the Editor, 
I discovered another case of a 3d plural perf. mid. in -re for IE -raz, 
from 2 stem in 7, by my phonemic law, after a light syllable. This is 
dadhre in kdm svid gérbham prathamdm dadhra apah, 10. 82. 5 (repeated 
in next verse with tém td gdrbham...): ‘what verily was the germ 
which the waters first bore (established)?’ This is indisputably a 3d 
plural perfect middle. It is usually supposed to be from the root dhd. 
But if so it would be absolutely unique, not only in the RV but in the 
entire Sanskrit language; the only form otherwise known is dadhiré 


2 The 3 pl. of dha is only dadhi-re (IE *de-dha-rai), occurring over 60 times in 
RV. Itis historically required, withiforIEa. No root ind has any 8 pl. perfect 
form lacking this root-vowel 7. The ending -re (IE -rai) appears as -ire (IE 
-rrai) by our law only after a heavy syllable ending in a consonant, but as -re after 
a vowel and after a light syllable ending in a consonant. There is no exception 
in RV. Wackernagel I §25b correctly explains the exclusive appearance of ir 
(never ur, cf. §46 below) for IE rr in this ending as due to the influence of roots in 
-d and set roots (dadhi-re, etc.), where 7 represents IE a. With roots ending in zs, 
the historic 3 pl. form in -re occurs only in cakre, dadhre, as explained above. But 
the analogical -rire is not much commoner; to be sure cakrire occurs 15 times, but 
otherwise we find only dadhrire once, and jabhrire three times. These secondary 
and analogical forms gave rise to the further analogical forms in -rire from roots in 
final consonants (cikit-rire, etc., six forms in RV., Macdonell, VGr. §§484.4a, 485 
end), which are scarcely explainable except on the assumption that for a time such 
forms as cakre and cakrire, from roots in 7, coexisted as 3 plurals. The proportion 
was cakre (3 pl.): cakrire = cikil-re (5 times in RV.): cikit-rire (twice).—To call 
the 7 of cakrire a ‘connecting vowel’, and regard cakr- as the root and -re as the 
ending, fails to explain the fact that this 7 does not occur before other endings 
beginning with consonants; e.g. the 2 sing. is cakr-se, not *cakrise. Whereas other 
roots which show the ‘connecting vowel’ 7 show it alike before the 3 pl. -re and 
before other consonantal endings. In passing, however, it may be noted that the 
analogical extension of the use of this ‘connecting vowel’ before consonantal 
endings in the perfect was clearly due primarily to the occurrence (under our law) 
of -ire in the 3 plural after a heavy syllable (but -re after a light): e.g. jajn-ire, 
but dadré-re. This is proved by the fact that (surely first) -ire, and (then also) 
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(in which, of course, 7 represents IE schwa ‘primum’). That Grass- 
mann thought of another possibility is shown by the fact that he men- 
tions dadhre 3 pl. under the root dhr, only to refer the form to dhd. 
But it would be a perfectly regular 3 pl. from dhr, once my phonemic 
law were accepted: IE *dedh[r]-rat would produce dadhré. And a 
fortunate recent discovery proves that, in Yajurvedic times at least, 
it was felt as a form of dhy, not of dha. Namely: the recent edition of 
the Kapisthala Samhita (by Raghu Vira, Lahore, 1932), 28. 2 (p. 122, 
l. 4), in a repetition of this verse, reads kan (ms. kim) svid garbham 
prathamam dadhrur adpah—with 3 pl. perfect active of dhr! Comment 
seems to me superfluous. This case and that of cakre above confirm 
one another; I no longer feel any serious doubt that cakre in 10. 90. 8 
is 3 pl. (I am indebted for this reference to the KapS. reading to a 
valuable article by Hanns Oertel, ‘Zur Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita’, 
SBAW. ph.-hist. Abt., Miimchen, 1934, Heft 6, p. 18 f.) 


V. Initial (2)y, (u)v 


§17. A special statement is needed regarding initial (7)y-, (u)v- ete. 
before vowels, which has never received consideration in this con- 
nexion. Under the law, we should expect IE zy-, uw- only when the 
preceding word ended in more than one consonant, or in a consonant 
preceded by a long vowel, that is in a heavy syllable. Otherwise y-, w- 
should be found; and this would be expected to include cases of abso- 
lutely initial position, where no word precedes. Thus we should have 
doublet forms. In the Veda as a rule, as in other historic languages, 
such doublets are naturally eliminated, one form or the other being 
generalized. Most commonly the form which persists is that in simple 
y-, v-, originally appropriate in all cases except after a word ending in 
a heavy syllable. When the zy-, uv- form is generalized we can usually 
see some special reason for its preferential treatment. Thus the fem. 
nom. sg. pronoun zydm (for *t + am) has nearly crowded out ydm, 
evidently by the influence of other forms of the declension beginning 
in i- (tdém etc.), perhaps also assisted by the dissyllabic masculine 
aydm, seeming to contain an ending -yém. Nevertheless the mono- 
syllabic pronunciation ydm persists also in the Veda. It is found four 
times, always initial in the line: 1. 186. 11a; 7. 66. 8b, 8c; and 10. 135. 





-ige,-ima, occur after roots in final consonants when the preceding syllable is 
heavy, but corresponding forms without 7 when it is light (Macdonell 484.4). 
Of course the historically quite distinct 7 from IE a, in roots in -d and set roots, 
undoubtedly helped in the extension of this ‘connecting vowel’ 7. 
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7c. (The other three cases cited by Arnold 101 are inconclusive; one, 
7. 86. 4d, contains the verb form zydém, not the pronoun iydm, and all 
may be interpreted as cases of ‘secondary sandhi’, fusion of initial 7- 
with preceding final -a[s}.) That this monosyllabic yém for iydm is 
prehistoric is proved by Avestan, which writes 7m; this is commonly 
but wrongly supposed to stand for zyam; it really stands for yam (cf. 
Jackson, Av. Grammar §63). By the side of these four cases, the RV 
more often has tydém even when initial in the line (9 times in Grass- 
mann, who lists the occurrences for only about half the text of the RV); 
of course an analogical extension of usage. I have noted with interest, 
however, that in Grassmann’s list there does not occur a single case of 
tydm after a word ending in a short vowel plus a consonant! The only 
cases where the preceding syllable is light are a few in which original 
final -as appears as -a before tyém. There are also some in which the 
preceding word ends in a vowel; in these the written text shows regular 
sandhi of the final vowel with initial 7-; what was actually pronounced 
in Vedic times it is impossible to say. 

§18. Similarly in such forms as the optative of root 7, namely iyat 
etc., the initial 7 is generalized by influence of other forms from this 
root in i- (itd etce.); the form ydt would naturally have had only a 
tenuous existence, since the ‘root’ seems to be lost from it. Neverthe- 
less it exists in antaryat, for antar-iyadt (§7). A careful study of the 
text of the RV will undoubtedly reveal other similar cases. I have 
noted 1. 113. 17 stytimand vacd tidyarti véhnih, where I think the meter 
indicates clearly that wd-yarti was pronounced instead of td-cyarti of 
the traditional text.—A parallel case with nasal is the negative prefix, 
where an- has been generalized (§53).—In absolutely initial position it 
is, however, impossible to assert that independent 7 + formative y- 
was lost; it is quite possible that e.g. *i-yét (Skt. 7-ydt) remained *iyét 
at the beginning of a sentence, even tho *yém (Skt. ydm), not *iy-ém 
(Skt. zydém), was the result of *7 + em in that position, and tho *i-yét 
became *yet after a light syllable (Skt. antar-ydt). 


VI. ‘Schwa secundum’? 


§19. Those who hold the theory of ‘schwa secundum’ are wont to 
trace the 7 and u which seem to come and go under these varying condi- 
tions before y and v back to this supposed IE sound; and Hirt (IGG 2. 
192, 198) seems to posit a shift of accent in IE as determining the 
variation summarized by Sievers’s law (which he otherwise accepts). 
According to him (198) ‘the law holds only when the accent follows’; 
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an obiter dictum for which I find no evidence whatever in the Veda. 
Even if Hirt were right in this, it would not fit into his theory, according 
to which the supposed ‘Reduktionsstufe’ (with ‘schwa secundum’) 
should be found only when the accent followed, and ‘Schwundstufe’ 
(with no vowel) when the accent preceded. ‘Es ist klar, dass wir bei 
R und § nicht eigentlich von einem Nebeneinander reden kénnen’ 
(Hirt 192). (Incidentally, when it suits Hirt’s purpose he is capable 
of assuming, in the same book, exactly the opposite relative ‘weakening’ 
of vowels before and after the main accent; in 125, middle, §145, he 
says that ‘schwa’ [primum] before the accent was more weakly pro- 
nounced than immediately after it.) But a ‘Nebeneinander’ of zy and 
y, uv and », is precisely what we do find, in exactly identical conditions 
of accent. There is never so much as one single case in which the 
accent follows zy, uv, but precedes the otherwise identical form with 
y, v (or vice versa). The variation is found with all possible accentual 
conditions (except that, as stated, the RV dialect never shows syncope 
of £, % on which the word accent rests); but the accent is always the 
same in the two variant forms. This seems to me to prove conclusively 
that no accentual variation, and hence no difference of ablaut grade, 
can possibly be concerned here. Even more important, however, as 
bearing on the question of ‘schwa secundum’, is the syncope of etymo- 
logically and morphologically independent 7, u before y, v, under the 
very same conditions as Sievers’s law. Two such obviously similar 
groups of phenomena must have a common explanation. The u of the 
5th class present sign -nu- ablauts with Skt. 0, IE ew, and appears as u 
before other consonants than v, and as (u)v before vowels: su-nu-ta, 
su-nv-anti. Clearly it cannot be derived from ‘schwa secundum’ or 
anywhing else than IE wu. Yet before -v- it varies automatically with 
zero (more precisely, uv varies with v) exactly as in (—) tuvdm with 
( ) tvdém; or, to keep within the same paradigmatic class, sun-vas is to 
saknu-vas exactly as sunv-anti is to Saknuv-antt. To assume different 
IE sounds for the originals of u in the two cases is manifestly unsound. 
And to assume that the u of dnu or the 2 of pdri, which vary with dn- 
and pdr- in dn(u) vartisye, par(t)-yana-, goes back to IE ‘schwa se- 
cundum’, would be absurd. 


VII. Sievers’s law and Vedic exegesis 


§20. Tho pretty generally accepted by comparativists, Sievers’s law 
has been a step-child of Vedic exegesis. Most of the leaders therein 
seem to have ignored it. Oldenberg, perhaps the greatest of all, refused 
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to accept it, thinking that he could explain the cases on rhythmic and 
metrical grounds (Proleg. 442 note). So far as I can remember, 
Maurice Bloomfield never referred to it. That other, less linguistically 
acute Vedists like Geldner do not mention it (so far as I can find) is 
the less to be wondered at. Wackernagel, who combines in a rare 
degree the attainments of a comparativist and an Indic philologist, 
does to be sure accept it. Arnold (Vedic Metre, 1905), who’ seems to 
have been unaware of Sievers, nevertheless saw clearly that the length 
of preceding syllables was often of importance in such ‘resolutions’. 

§21. Of course all Vedists recognize the frequent occurrence of the 
so-called ‘resolutions’, both those of v and y, and those of the liquids 
and nasals. Generally, however, the view prevails that they are limited 
to certain words. Some words are supposed to show them, others not. 
It is supposed that only the pragmatic test, proof that the RV actually 
(and usually or at least frequently) reads a given word in such a way, 
gives one the right to accept such a reading in a particular instance. 
Such is certainly the view of such men as Oldenberg and Geldner, and 
of Arnold too, for he gives (81 f.) a list of classes of cases in which the 
‘resolution’ is ‘justified’, by prevalence of RV usage. Even Wacker- 
nagel (202) says: ‘in many words and elements y, v are regularly conso- 
nantal’ (i.e. do not alternate with zy, uv), and proceeds to list such 
cases (which we shall discuss below, §§38-44), without making clear 
in what way they relate themselves to Sievers’s law. Furthermore, 
after stating the law itself (204), with a few examples in the interior 
of words, Wackernagel proceeds to mention cases after an initial conso- 
nant. Having mentioned tyd- ‘this’, tudm ‘thou’, jya and jyaka ‘bow- 
string’, jydyas- ‘stronger’, tva- ‘one, many a’, and shown that they are 
regularly pronounced tiy-, tuv-, jiy- after heavy syllables and initially, 
Wackernagel then adds: ‘In other word-forms nothing, or very little 
else, is found of this change.’ 

§22. In fact there is a much larger amount of evidence, both medial 
and after initial consonants, tending to confirm the law. Much of it 
was later collected by Arnold (op. cit., Ch. V.); but even his materials 
by no means exhaust the subject. Despite all the disturbing influences 
referred to above, the law seems to me to hold for (i)y and (u)v so 
generally as to be recognizable as a definite phonetic law of the dialect 
on which the language of the RV hymns was based; tho it was, appar- 
ently, hardly any longer a live process in the time of composition of 
most of the hymns. As to the liquids and nasals, it prevails much less 
generally; here it comes nearer to being limited to certain particular 
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word-formations where it became standardized. But with (2)y, (u)v 
it is so nearly universal as to make the regular or even frequent lack 
of it in an individual word or word-form a good reason, in my opinion, 
for being suspicious of that word or form; or at least, a reason for 
demanding some special explanation of it (see §§57-8). 

§23. One reason for the insufficiency of previous investigations has 
been the fact that they started with words traditionally written with 
y, v (not zy, uv), and contented themselves with inquiring how far the 
Vedic pronunciation zy, uv prevailed in them. Words written with ty, 
uv have been heretofore ignored, or nearly so. But they are as interest- 
ing and important as the others. For my part I am not (at the moment) 
interested in the orthographic variation between y, v and zy, uv. It 
is quite valueless (§12) as evidence of actual Vedic pronunciation, 
which is all that I am trying to get at now. All words containing 
either y or iy, v or uv, must be regarded as belonging in exactly the 
same category for our purposes. 


VIII. Prevocalic (z)y, (u)v after initial single consonants 


§24. In addition to the cases treated by Wackernagel (see §21 above), 
Arnold (96 f.) gives sufficient evidence for the law in the opt. s(i)yam 
etc. (root as), and in s(u)vd- ‘suus’. This is far from exhausting the 
materials. Very important is the treatment of compounds of su- with 
words beginning in a vowel. Exactly as in the case of compounds of 
su- with words beginning in v- (§10), they are almost invariably pro- 
nounced suwv-, but are also used almost invariably after a heavy syllable 
or initial. I have examined all Rigvedic occurrences of the very com- 
mon word s(u)v-asté- (well over 100 occurrences). I have found it only 
twice after a light syllable; in one of these (10. 99. 12) certainly svasté- 
isread. In the other, 6. 2. 11, probably also svastt- (‘defective’ tristubh 
line, 4 + 6 syllables, a familiar type, cf. Oldenberg Proleg. 66 ff.). 
In all the other cases, after a heavy syllable or initial, the reading is 
suvastt-, with four exceptions at the very utmost (in 5. 51. 14; 10. 14. 11 
Grassmann and Oldenberg read sva-, but I prefer suva-; sva- is perhaps 
most plausible in 8. 16. 11; 10. 66. 1).—I have also looked up all the 
occurrences of the first seven compounds of su + vowel in Grassmann (in 
traditional spelling svagni-, sudfiga-, svangurt-, sudiic-, svadhvard-, svanika-, 
svapatyd-). They occur over 70 times in all. Only once does Grass- 
mann suggest pronunciation sva-, but he himself considers the passage 
corrupt; I consider it ‘hypermetric’ (a tristubh of 5 + 7 syllables, 
Oldenberg, 1. c.; 2. 4. 8, read suvapatyd-, after a heavy syllable). In 
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five cases Grassmann would read suva- after a light syllable (suvadhvard- 
5. 28. 5; 8. 23. 5; 8. 19. 24, suvapatyd- 3. 8. 7; 10. 30. 12), but at least 
four of them may well be read sva- as ‘defective’ lines of 4 + 6 syllables 
(as above). All the other cases certainly show suwva- and occur after 
a heavy syllable or initially. 

§25. Even the traditional writing shows always suv-itd- (§12), and 
so the word is always pronounced. In at least 41 out of its 49 occur- 
rences it is used after a heavy syllable or initial. Of the 8 apparent 
exceptions, 7 are found after the cesura in tristubh-jagati lines, where 
the word has staked out special homestead claims for itself (§13); evi- 
dently the feeling had grown strong that this was an appropriate place 
for the word, and it is occasionally used there even after a light syllable 
(if the lines are not to be considered ‘defective’, see just above). 

§26. Very interesting are the forms from the root hé@ ‘call’. Here 
huva- and hva- are phonetic doublets of each other; huva- after heavy, 
hva- after light syllables. Accordingly, the first observation which 
Grassmann’s lists reveal is that huva- is the regular unaugmented form 
corresponding to the augmented ahva-. But this is not all. The stem 
hva-, unaugmented, was almost eliminated from the language of the 
RV hymns. I find only a single instance; it occurs, as it should, after 
a light syllable, in the tristubh line 3. 20. 5 vdstin rudran addityan thd hve 
(written huve). Otherwise we find (unaugmented) only huva-, over 100 
times, but znvariably after a heavy (or initial), with the sole exception 
of 1. 76. 4. It is inconceivable that this is accidental. As to the 
augmented stem (where the traditional text writes ahva- or ahuva- at 
random, more commonly the former), very significant is 8. 38. 9 evd 
vam ahva atdye, ydthahuvanta médhirah (so written). Here the fusion 
of the augment a- with the final vowel preceding produces a heavy 
syllable in the second occurrence—which is consequently read -huv-, 
while in the first -hv- is found after short a. At least 13 times in all 
ahva- occurs after a light syllable. According to Grassmann ahuva- 
occurs 9 times with light syllable before -huv-. But of these 8. 8. 9 is 
to be read -hv-, without any question. And the others may all be 
read -hv-, as so-called ‘defective’ lines (Oldenberg, |. c.); or possibly the 
parallel stems hava- or hvaya- may actually have been read in some 
instances (cf. §58). One of these cases is 2. 37. 2 ydm u purvam dhuve 
tém iddém huve: either dhve may be read (4 + 6 syllables), or dhave or 
dhvaye; here the following huve has clearly caused assimilation of the 
preceding form (whether in the original composition, or in the later 
diaskeuasis, must remain uncertain). In other respects this is typical 
of the supposed ‘exceptions’. 
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§27. No less significant are the forms of the parallel stem h(u)vaya-, 
from the same root. The traditional text always writes hvaya-. It 
occurs 31 times after a light syllable, where it is invariably pronounced 
hvaya-, with at most one exception (6. 26. 1, where Grassmann and 
Oldenberg read huvaya-, but the line is probably ‘defective’). It occurs 
six times after a heavy syllable or initially; in two of these (certainly 
6. 33. 4, and probably 10. 146. 4, where read gdm avigatsa huvayati 
with ‘secondary sandhi’), it is correctly read huvaya-. In the other 
four, if the text is sound, hvaya- seems required, but the true reading 
may well have been huva- or hava- (cf. §58). 

§28. Nominal and verbal forms from the root bhi are at least equally 
impressive in their support of the law. Oblique cases of the noun 
stem bhi- are always written and pronounced bhuv-(d, etc.); they occur 
only initially and after heavy syllables. Verb forms from stem bhuva- 
(bhuvam, bhuvas, bhuvat etc.) are also written and pronounced always 
with -uv-, and occur only initially and after heavy syllables. Hence, 
when this stem is compounded with prepositions ending in a short 
vowel (it is so used with dnu, abht, upa, pdri, prd, and vt), the preposi- 
tion never immediately precedes the verb in the same verse-line, but 
is always separated by one or more words, unless the preposition comes 
at the end of one line and the verb at the beginning of the next. That 
this 1s no accident is shown by the fact that in all (three) Rigvedic 
occurrences of @ in composition with bhuva-, the @ immediately pre- 
cedes the verb form (e.g. 5. 19. 5). Contrast the noun d-bhva- ‘monster, 
Unding’, from the same root; after a light syllable bhv- is found. 

§29. The stem tuvi- ‘strong’ (only in composition) is always written 
thus in the traditional text. This accords with its usual pronunciation. 
It occurs, according to my count, 103 times, of which 92 show pre- 
ceding heavy syllable (or are initial), with pronunciation tuvi-. Of the 
eleven occurrences after a light syllable (in the traditional text), at 
least one (6. 18. 12) is pronounced ¢tvi- (so Oldenberg, Noten); probably 
also 1. 30. 13 (ind're santu tvivajah). Some of the other nine cases are 
metrically suspicious. Contrast with this the forms of tvis-: 15 times 
after a light syllable, only three times initially or after a heavy. To 
be sure the normal-grade forms of this root (tves-) occur most com- 
monly initially or after a heavy syllable; Grassmann does not recognize 
the pronunciation tuves-; the word can however often be read so (e.g. 
4. 6. 10 tuvesdso ’gne arcdyas cdranti; 10. 120. 1 ydto jajnid ugrds tuvesdnr- 
mnah; 5. 61. 13 tuvesdrathé '’nediyah, and many others). It occurs, 
pronounced ¢tv-, about a dozen times after a light syllable—oftener, to 
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be sure, after a heavy or initial, unless there is something wrong with 
the tradition; this point needs further investigation (cf. §§57-8). 

§30. The word sityond- occurs 13 times, always initially or after a 
heavy syllable. There is no case of *syond-. 

§31. suvdnd- (so written), pple. of su ‘press (soma)’, is stated by 
Grassmann to be read always svdnd-. This is wrong; 2. 19. 1 mdnisinah 
suvdndsya prdyasah must certainly be read suv-, after a heavy syllable. 
To my mind there is equally no doubt that this is the true reading in 
9. 6. 3; 9. 52. 1; 10. 35. 2 (initial a elided after final o in each of these). 
The same reading would be possible, granting ‘secondary crasis’ (suvd- 
nasa tndavah, read °séndavah—always a possibility), after a heavy 
syllable in 8. 3. 6; 8. 51. 10; 8. 7. 14; 9. 13. 5 = 9. 65. 24. There would 
then remain only four cases of svdnd- after a heavy syllable (9. 9. 1; 
9. 86. 47; 9. 97. 40; 9. 101. 10); it occurs 18 times after a light. Homo- 
nyms of this word are the words traditionally written suvdnd- pple. 
of sz ‘set in motion’ and svdénd- ‘sounding, sound’; the distinction 
between the two is uncertain in a number of cases, see Grassmann (and 
Oldenberg, Noten on 1. 104. 1), and is unimportant for our purpose. 
Taking these two words together, we find pronunciation suvdnd- twice 
(5. 25. 8 suvdnéd ’rta tmdna divadh, and 7. 38. 2), initially or after heavy; 
svdnd- four times after light (including 1. 104. 1, contra Oldenberg) 
and only once initial; to the latter must be added svdninas after 
heavy 3. 26. 5. 

§32. The participle hiydnd- (root hz) is so pronounced five times 
initially or after a heavy syllable, once apparently after a light (2. 4. 4; 
read hinvdnd-?). It is read hydnd- after a light in 9. 86. 3 dtyo nd 
hydné (text hiydné) abht vajam arsa, and apparently after a heavy in 
9. 13. 6 dtyd hydna (text hiydnd) nd hetrbhih (imitation of such a phrase 
as that just quoted; possibly na should be omitted, as a case of dit- 
tology?). 

§33. The forms of the numeral for ‘two’, d(u)vd, ete., show the pro- 
nunciation duv- 35 times, invariably after a heavy syllable or initially; 
dv- 9 times, 7 after a light syllable. (Two ambiguous cases are not 
counted.)—d(u)vddasa- ‘twelve’ shows duv- 5 times initially or after a 
heavy syllable (count here 10. 114. 5), dv- apparently twice in like 
position, but only in late hymns (1. 164. 12; 7. 103. 9).—duvts ‘twice’ 
is so read four times, initially or after a heavy syllable (including 8. 70. 
12, contra Grassmann). The three cases of alleged dvis are also initial, 
but are really one instance only, dvir ydt (or yam) pdiica. .., which must 
probably be read duvir...as a ‘hypermetric’ line (5 + 7 syllables, 
Oldenberg, 1. c.). 
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§34. The pronunciation diyaus, dtyaus (nom. and voc. of div-, dyu-), 
‘heaven, day’, occurs invariably (27 times) initially or after a heavy 
syllable. The pronunciation dyats occurs 27 times after a light syllable. 
According to the traditional text it seems to occur also 17 times after 
a heavy syllable and 6 times initially; but these figures must certainly 
be considerably reduced. For in most of them, the word traditionally 
written prthivi ‘earth’ occurs in the same line. Now it is well recog- 
nized (Arnold 101, Oldenberg Noten on 1. 33. 10) that this word was 
frequently pronounced (as indeed it is sometimes even written) prthvi. 
Consequently, when the text reads e.g. dyath prthivt ksama rdpah 10. 
59. 8-10, it seems pretty certain that the actual Vedic reading was 
diyauh prthvi ksama rdépah; and so in many other cases of apparent dy-. 
So also the dvandva compound written dydvdprthivt is a generalization 
by the later diaskeuasts of the form which was really used only after 
a light syllable (but which happened to coincide with the usual later 
form of both parts of the compound). Initially and after a heavy 
syllable it must be read diydvaprthvi. 

§35. The other cases in initial d(z)y- from this stem are at least 
equally compelling. I have not examined the accusative d(i)ydm, 
which is regularly dissyllabic after a heavy syllable, and sometimes 
even after a light, because it may be (and in the latter case doubtless 
should be) read dyadm (Arnold 90). But once, after a heavy syllable, 
it is pronounced with three syllables, diyadm (6. 67. 6). The mono- 
syllabic reading dyam occurs regularly after a light syllable; cf. the 
common cadence prthivim utd 7 jam, RVRep. 673.—The abl.-gen. dyds 
occurs 6 times, always after a light syllable except in 1. 114. 5, where 
perhaps read divds (the regular form used after a heavy syllable). 
Similarly the loc. dydvi is used exclusively after a light syllable (16 cases) ; 
after a heavy divt is substituted. The dual d(z)ydvd is associated regu- 
larly with prthivt; see above. The anomalous dual dydvt (4. 56. 5) 
follows a short vowel. The acc. pl. dyin occurs 25 times, always after 
a light syllable except 4. 43. 3, at the end of a tristubh line, certainly 
an echo of other cadences where it was phonetically regular; this is a 
standard place for the word in the RV. Note e.g. the common cadence 
dnu dyuin (RVRep. 671), 15 times at the end of tristubhs, and only 
once (5. 86. 5) at the end of an anustubh, clearly by echoic transfer 
(this is the one case where Grassmann would read diyun, but certainly 
wrongly, cf. Oldenberg’s note). 

§36. The one case of this paradigm which does not emphatically sup- 
port the law is the instr. pl. dyubhis, which never appears as *diydbhis, 
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altho preceded by a short vowel less than half the time (8 cases; 4 times 
initial, 6 times after heavy syllable). Had the poets got so accustomed 
to initial dyu- (dyo-) in the oblique cases of the word (otherwise after 
light syllables) that they generalized it in this form? Was it then by 
a further extension that the sound-group dyu- seems to be rather fre- 
quently tolerated initially in other related words? For the adjective 
dyumdnt- occurs, apparently, 28 times initially in the line. Internally, 
to be sure, it is nearly restricted to position after a light syllable (28 
times, to 6 after a heavy). The pronunciation diyumdnt- is rare, indeed 
not recognized by Grassmann at all (but it occurs thrice, initially or 
after a heavy, 5. 6. 4; 6. 44. 9; 6. 50. 11). The compound dyi-bhakta- 
occurs twice after a light syllable, never after a heavy, but once initially. 
Forms and derivatives of dywt- include the root-noun dyi-, always 
after a light syllable (3 times); diyutdndm, initial, 6. 15. 4; otherwise 
only dy- forms, never diy- (4 times after a light, 6 times initial, twice 
after a heavy). ‘These forms, particularly the frequent initial dyu- 
mdnt-, need further study; cf. §58. 

§36a. The persistence even in Classical Sanskrit of -aiy-, -auv- in 
secondary vriddhi formations from words in (initial consonant plus) 
-y-, -v- is (as pointed out by Wackernagel 1. 202 f.) additional evidence 
for the phonemic variation iy:y, uv:v in this position (sphaiya-, 
Sauva- to sphyd-, Svd- etc.); these vriddhi formations are inexplicable 
except on the assumption that the pronunciations sphiyd-, §uvd- (origi- 
nally only after a heavy syllable) existed in the language. On the 
other hand, the Prakritic epenthesis of 7, ~« between consonant and y, », 
which Wackernagel (201) also quotes as supporting the law, has no 
force, because secondary epenthesis of vowels (not only 7, u, but also a, 
as in arahat- for Skt. arhat-) is common in Prakrit and proves nothing 
for older stages of the language. 


IX. Internal prevocalic (z)y, (u)v 


§37. The occurrences other than initial or after an initial consonant 
have been, perhaps, sufficiently set forth by Arnold, Ch. V., in so far 
as they concern pronunciation of zy, wv where only y, v are written. 
But Arnold’s interest was so centered on this question of mere orthog- 
raphy that he presents a distorted picture. He admits, for instance, 
that suffixal and inflexional y (noun suffix -ya-, oblique cases of 7-stems, 
etc.) is often pronounced -iy- even after a light syllable, tho much more 
regularly after a heavy. As a matter of fact, after a light such cases 
are very much rarer than he thinks. Many of the examples quoted 
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by him, and by Lanman NInfl. under 7 and wu stems, can easily be 
shown to be no true exceptions. There are indeed cases of -ty-, -uv- 
after light syllables, and of y, v after heavy, but they are rather rare, 
and are simply due to imperfect linguistic control by the poets (often 
to echoes of older passages). 

§38. Furthermore, Arnold adhered to the fundamental error of almost 
all Vedic exegetes in not considering this a genuine phonetic law, 
originally of universal application. He is not at all disturbed to find 
that it ‘works’, as he thinks, only in certain classes of cases, which he 
undertakes to enumerate. The phraseology used in Wackernagel 1. 202, 
might easily be taken to suggest a similar view, for he enumerates a 
list of cases in which ‘y, v are regularly consonantal’. I think it worth 
while to point out that all, or practically all, these cases are in accord 
with the law,—a fact of which I presume Wackernagel was quite 
aware, tho he does not specifically say so; this omission might mislead 
some into thinking of these cases as ‘exceptions’. His list includes y 
in the relative stem ya-, in the gen. sg. -sya, the comparative -yas, the 
present sign -ya-, the future -sya-; and v in the noun suffixes beginning 
with -v-, -nv- of the 5th class presents, the words déva- and tvdstar-. 

§39. The relative stem contains initial y-; since the relative was often 
initial in a sentence, it is particularly natural that it generalized the 
form required in absolutely initial position (§17) as well as after a light 
syllable. The gen. sg. -sya is always preceded by short -a-, so that it 
should always have -sya, not *-siya. The comparative suffix -yas also 
occurs only after a light syllable (after a heavy -iyas). 

§40. The RV future (a rare form anyhow) is regularly formed in 
-isya-, even from monosyllabic bases (e.g. sarisya-, manisya-, stavisya-) ; 
of such forms there are 32 occurrences from 12 roots. By Sievers’s 
law of course we never have -ty- in these. There are only 7 occurrences, 
from 6 roots, of -sya- not preceded by 7. One of these, ksesiydntas 
2. 4. 3, shows the phonetically regular -iy-. The others show -sya-, 
being carried along by the analogy of the commoner forms in -zgya-. 
It is worth noting, however, that four of these six analogical forms 
occur in the Ist and 10th books, and the other two in hymns which 
are universally recognized as late (6. 75. 3; 5. 78. 5). Except these 
two late additions, the only occurrence in the ‘old’ books 2-9 is the 
regular ksesiydntas. 

§41. In the present sign -ya- we should expect analogy to operate 
even more powerfully, for this very common formative occurs in the RV 
practically always after either a vowel, or a single consonant preceded 
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by a short vowel, so that -ya-, not -iya-, is required. All the more 
impressive is the fact that among the very rare cases where phonetic 
conditions require -tya-, we actually find it a number of times; and 
that too particularly where the preceding heavy syllable is morpho- 
logically regular and therefore old. So most strikingly in the imperfect 
of as- ‘throw’, where the augment produces a heavy syllable; accordingly 
dstya- is found three times out of four (dsya- only 10. 138.3). Regular, 
also, are whiydte 1. 120. 11 and whiydthe 4. 56. 6. Some of the excep- 
tions are only apparent: the forms jiurya-, purya-, sirya- originally had y 
preceded by 7 (§45) so that y, not -iy-, was required; drya- is anoma- 
lous and treated by the pada-patha as containing preposition d with 
*rya- (originally *arya?). There remain only érdémya-, divya-, sivya-, 
hinsya-, medya-, of which the first at least is secondary in its root 
form; all may easily be explained as analogical—On the other hand, 
Sievers’s law neatly explains the regular passives of roots in 7, type 
kr-iya- (for *krya-). 

§42. The suffixes beginning with -v- occur almost exclusively after 
a vowel or a light syllable. For -vant-, the only RV exceptions are 
dasvant-, bhasvant-, and GSirvant-; and the first two of these are actually 
trisyllabic (customarily interpreted as containing dissyllabic 4, but -uv- 
is certainly at least as likely), while the ir of the third goes back to 7. 
The only RV forms in -vavis after a heavy syllable are sdhudis-, da§(u)- 
vdns- and midh(u)vdis-. Significantly, the last two show in fact the 
pronunciation -uv- (sometimes also -v-). For sdhvdzis- the p.p. reads 
always sahvdtis- which would be regular; if sdhvdris- actually existed, 
it may have pronounced -v- by analogy with sdsahvdnis-.—Very rarely 
vidvan, nom. of vidvdns-, is trisyllabic, despite the light syllable; it may 
be read vidvadn, or viduvan by analogy of daguvan, a semi-synonym; 
much commoner is vidvén.—For -van- after a heavy syllable the only 
RV occurrence, apparently, is the compound krsnddhuva (n. sg.), from 
ddhvan-; in 2. 4. 8 it is quite obviously so pronounced, according to the 
law (Oldenberg’s reading krsnaddhv° can only be maintained thru a 
perverse refusal to recognize the law). In 6. 10. 4, the only other 
occurrence, the word occurs at the end of a line in a mainly tristubh 
hymn; either °dhuvd is to be read here too (jagati), or this is an isolated 
exception.—For -vin- there is not a single case after a heavy syllable 
in RV. 

§43. The treatment of -nv- in nu-class presents strikingly supports 
Sievers’s law, and lasts largely even into Classical Skt., where -uv- 
replaces -v- always when the -n- is preceded by another consonant 
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(Whitney 6972), and, because of this fact, is not only pronounced but 
actually written so in the traditional text of the RV. Accordingly, the 
only instances of the law not actually present in the writing must be 
the RV cases in which a preceding syllable is heavy not because of 
ending in two consonants, but because the vowel is long. I can find 
only two roots in the RV where this condition exists, at least appar- 
ently. One is dhi-, from which we find the expected dhinuvdand- 
(written dhinvadnd-) in 6. 47. 17, but dhinvdnt- in 9. 72. 8; in con- 
nexion with the latter we may possibly recall the fact that the root 
also exists in the form dhu-, with short u, in later Vedic and Classical 
times. The other is the ‘root’ aérnu-, from which occur the regular 
drnuvand- 5. 41. 17 (wrongly Grassmann) and drnuvant- 1. 190. 6; 4. 
45. 2 (both written with v for wv), but drnvdnt- 1. 92. 11; 5. 80. 6;9. 94. 2. 
Wackernagel (25 and 202) regards this ‘root’ as a corrupted form of r 
and would read rnvdnt-. If this be not accepted, the synonymous 
vrynvdnt- (which occurs 9. 21. 2) may have been the actual reading 
where v, not uv, was pronounced.—Arnold (96, foot) lists a few cases 
in. which -uv- seems to be pronounced instead of -v- even after a light 
syllable. Some of them are of more than doubtful validity (e.g. 3. 53. 
4d is certainly to read agnts tuvd daté dhanvatiy [not dhanuv®] dccha). 
But it need not be doubted that such forms occurred occasionally, tho 
rarely, in the hymns; they merely indicate the well-known imperfect 
control of the dialect by the poets. 

§44. In déva- ‘horse’ the -v- should not be replaced by -wv-, since the 
a is short, except where in word-composition or sentence-sandhi the a 
fuses with a preceding final to a long vowel. When that happens, we 
actually find the pronunciation -(d)suva-, as Arnold has shown (94). 
There remains of Wackernagel’s list only the god-name tvdstar-, usually 
pronounced ¢v- (but thrice tuv-; Grassmann most implausibly suggests 
here *tvdksitar-). This pronunciation is not limited to preceding light 
syllables. But it seems to be a case of (not quite complete) generaliza- 
tion of the form proper in that position, doubtless under the influence 
of the parallel and synonymous root taks-, which is constantly asso- 
ciated with tvaks- (and particularly with the name tvdstar-) in the RV— 
if indeed taks- should not be actually read in some (all?) of the cases 
where tvaks- violates the rule (§58). The power of riming sound- 
imitation would quite naturally make tvaks- prevail over tuvaks-, which 
is less close in sound to taks-. 
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X. The liquids 


§45. It is recognized by Wackernagel (1. §§25, 182) that the liquids 
IE r, 1, consonantal or vocalic, behave analogously to IE y, w (i, u) 
by Sievers’s law. Originally, that is, when preceded by a consonant 
and followed by a vowel, we should find rr, /l after a heavy syllable, 
but r, l after a light. The Sanskrit representations of yr, [Jl are ir, ur 
(il, ul). Hirt (IGGr. 2. §199) agrees, except that he substitutes his 
‘schwa secundum’ for the vocalic liquid in reconstructing the original 
IE. We have shown (§19) that this is implausible in the case of the 
y, wforms. Directly to prove the same in the case of the liquids (and 
nasals) we should have to find cases of original independent (etymo- 
logically separate) vocalic liquids before consonantal liquids, which have 
not been proved certainly to exist (cf. however §16f.). We are forced 
therefore to rely partly on the parallelism with the y, w forms, which 
perhaps does not compel agreement. Yet it seems to me to tend against 
Hirt that the law operates in (weak grades of) monosyllabic and dissylla- 
bic bases alike; and furthermore this seems to me to throw light on the 
probable IE weak-grade form of dissyllabic bases before consonants 
too, tending against the now rather generally accepted view (held by 
Hirt and others), and in favor of the formula adopted by Saussure 
(Brugmann, Wackernagel). Namely: just as prevocalic uv and v vary 
automatically by Sievers’s law in dissyllabic (root bhi-, §28) and mono- 
syllabic (su, §31) u-bases alike, so we have a like alternating phoneme 
in two forms in dissyllabic (pr; really pr, see below) and monosyllabic 
(my; final 7 of r-stems) r-bases alike. Since we have shown that the 
u-phoneme in its doublet prevocalic forms was IE w after light sylla- 
bles and uw (not sw) after heavy, we are justified in assuming that the 
exactly parallel r-phoneme, which was r after a light, was not or after 
a heavy, but yr. This becomes Skt. 7zror ur. It appears as the prevo- 
calic form of the weak grade of monosyllabic liquid roots, of which 
everyone agrees that the preconsonantal form was r. It appears also, 
under identical conditions, as the prevocalic form of the weak grade of 
dissyllabic liquid roots. For me at least it is hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the preconsonantal form of those dissyllabic liquid roots was 
something which corresponded to the 7 of the monosyllabic liquid roots, 
and (what is more important) to its own prevocalic form r/rr, as a 
long weak-grade vowel to a short weak-grade vowel and to the corre- 
sponding semi-vowel, which latter was automatically preceded by the 
same short weak-grade vowel when preceded by a heavy syllable. 
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And so for I- and nasal roots. That is, u (preconsonantal of mono- 
syllabic) : w/uw (prevocalic of both) : @ (preconsonantal of dissyl- 
labic) = 7: r/rr: x. Here x seems clearly to bez. The force of this 
proportion depends mainly on the elimination of ‘schwa secundum’ 
from the IE formula for Skt. ty, uv, which compels its elimination 
also from the IE formula for Skt. ir (ur), leaving rr as the only possibility 
for the latter. From that to preconsonantal 7 seems, to me at least, 
an almost unavoidable step. Note, incidentally, §53 on the implausi- 
bility of ‘schwa secundum’ for Skt. an- (IE *nn-). 

§46. In other words, we must accept IE 7, 1, m, 7% with Saussure, 
Brugmann, and Wackernagel. The Skt. preconsonantal form of the 
weak grade of dissyllabic liquid roots (ir, ar) confirms this, being 
clearly the long to ir, ur, the prevocalic form of both monosyllabic and 
dissyllabic roots after a heavy syllable; Skt. ir, dr : ir, ur = Skt. @ : wv. 
Since Skt. wv and zr, ur are IE uw and yr, naturally Skt. ir, ur are IE 7. 
—It will be remembered that Hirt was equally impressed by these 
parallelisms but was seduced by them in the opposite direction, to the 
extent of positing *oya, »wa as the originals of Skt. 7, a, tho all IE 
languages suggest monophthongs in these forms. 

§47. Since the essential facts are convincingly recorded by Wacker- 
nagel, I can treat them here very briefly. Final 7 does not occur in 
the RV; it is replaced always by ur, notably in the n.-acc. sg. nt. of 
r-stems (sthdtur etc.), and in the 3 pl. and 2 and 3 dual perfect endings 
-ur, -athur, -atur. This is clearly a generalization of the form required 
when the next word began with a vowel, after a heavy syllable. The 
preceding syllable would generally be heavy in the r-stem nouns, and 
in the 3 pl. perfect; the dual endings would be analogical to the plural. 
The abl.-gen. sg. of r- stems in -ur must be similarly explained, as for 
-rs thru -rz, -rr before a vowel. The 3 pl. perfect middle ending in the 
RV is -re after a light syllable, but -ire (*-rre) after a heavy. Other 
internal cases are RV dduri (to d-drta, -dartavya) ; -mdtur-a, etc. After 
single initial consonants sentence-sandhi would require doublets, as 
in guri- ‘heavy’ beside a-gru originally ‘not pregnant, virginal’, so 
‘unmarried’, regularly fem. in the RV (9 times; masc. dgru- twice; only 
fem. in the Avesta), and grumustt- TS. 5. 4. 5. 2, 3 (for which KS 
gurumusti-) ‘heavy handfull’; here gru- is the form originally required 
after a light syllable. So purdé- (pre-consonantal form fem. pirvt from 
*ptwi), by the side of RV pdpri- (also pdpurt, blend-form), etc.; gir-att 
‘swallows’ by the side of RV tuvi-grd- ‘mightily swallowing’; mur-iya 
opt. from mr, by the side of AV -mamr-i-; kuru-te etc. by the side of 
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a-kr-an etc.; vurita (cf. ndlite) by the side of a-vr-t, va-vr-e; tir-ati, tur-, 
etc., by the side of RV ¢é-tr-at. More often analogy has done its work 
by levelling out these forms, generally in favor of the -ir-, -ur- (IE 
-fr-, -jl-) form, which naturally tends to prevail since it would be 
required not only after a heavy syllable but also (after a single initial 
consonant) when the word stood alone or initially in the sentence. 
For other instances I refer to Wackernagel. 

§48. It is necessary, however, to add that the later diaskeuasis of 
the Veda has eliminated a large number of cases of some sort of vowel 
before consonantal r followed by a vowel, regularly after a heavy syl- 
lable. Thus the god-name indra- often has three syllables, as the 
meter clearly shows. It is of course impossible to say how the form 
was pronounced: most likely, perhaps, tndira- or tndura-; conceivably 
indrra- (suggested alternatively by Arnold 98), tho this would seem to 
imply that in the numerous -77r-, -ur- cases in analogous position the 
RV really still pronounced -rr- (which is to be sure not impossible but 
cannot be proved); certainly not fndara- (Grassmann, Arnold’s first 
choice); Oldenberg conservatively adopts find:ra-, and I shall follow 
him, meaning by the superior dot a short vowel of indeterminable 
quality. Arnold 1. c. has a collection of other cases, all but one form 
(to be mentioned presently) following a heavy syllable. His list is 
certainly not complete. Thus prd is often dissyllabic (Wackernagel 
55), initial in a line and after a heavy syllable (e.g. 1. 48. 4); the writing 
pré generalizes, this time, the form required after a light syllable, con- 
trast purds; the Vedic meter shows that prd and p:ré still alternated 
phonetically in Rigvedic times. There are many cases besides those 
noted by Arnold where the meter favors such pronunciation. I men- 
tion only a few, noted down in casual reading: RV 2. 18. 1 p-ratd, 
initial; 2. 10. 5 p:ratydficam, after heavy syllable; perhaps 1. 34. 2 trtr 
niktam yathds t-rtr v aSvind dtvd, where to be sure initial trir is a mono- 
syllable. © 

§49. Arnold’s only case after a light syllable is the god-name rudrd-, 
occasionally read rud‘rd. His list quotes too many instances, for many 
of them can be read without the ‘resolution’, and sometimes even de- 
mand such reading (e.g. 1. 114. 4 tuvesdm vaydm rudrdm yajnasddham). 
It remains undeniably true that rud:rd- occurs, tho only in a small 
minority of instances. Arnold himself suggested the evidently correct 
explanation—assimilation to the pronunciation ind:ra-; god Rudra is 
assimilated to god Indra (e.g. he is addressed as vajrabého, standard 
epithet of Indra, in 2. 33. 3, precisely one of the hymns where trisyllabic 
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pronunciation is found; indeed rud-ra is pronounced in this very verse), 
and hence his name is occasionally pronounced in a way to produce a 
half-rime with tnd:ra-. 


XI. The nasals 


§60. That -mm-, -yn- (Skt. am, an) originally varied automatically 
by the same law with m, n is suggested by the materials in part collected 
by Wackernagel 11. The shift shows itself most clearly in the oblique 
cases of the n-declension. Even Classical Sanskrit shows clear traces 
of it, in a somewhat distorted form: here -an- is regularly found after 
two consonants (dimané etc.), -n- after one consonant, even when the 
preceding vowel is long (rajfa). The Rigveda, however, shows clear 
evidence of the original condition. Thus rdjand has long been recog- 
nized as the pronunciation required in 10. 97. 22, where the written 
text has rdjfid according to the later custom. Often, however, even 
the written text allows the original pronunciation to remain (bhimdnd, 
ddmanas, etc.); as often happens, the writing is very inconsistent and 
confused. In general the meter proves quite conclusively that -an- 
occurred after a heavy syllable, -n- after a light; there is, to be sure, 
some confusion even in the actual (metrically guaranteed) text. But 
the persistence of the law is more thoro-going than is commonly sup- 
posed. E.g., the oblique cases of dhan- ‘day’ show of course normally 
no medial -a-; but if the preceding syllable becomes heavy by fusion 
of the initial a- with a final vowel, we find that -an- was pronounced: 
2. 19. 3 aktundhanam (written °dhnam) vaytinani sddhat. 

§51. The adverbial suffix -tana, -tna appears in the first form after a 
heavy syllable, in the second after a light: nutana and later hyastana, 
but pratnd; nutna occurs, in the writing, thrice in the RV; two of these 
occurrences come at the end of lines which form parts of otherwise 
tristubh verses, but might be read niutana (jagati). Wackernagel sug- 
gests another possible explanation of nitna, that it may be read nttna, 
since the u of nu is either long or short in the RV. Another possibility 
is that nitna is the genuine reading but was occasionally assimilated 
in pronunciation of the suffix to its antonym pratnd. 

§52. In many cases doubt may exist as to whether -an-, -am- forms 
go back to IE weak-grade forms with vocalic plus consonantal nasal, 
or strong-grade forms with IE e, 0. In 6th class presents in accented 
-é the former may naturally be assumed. So Wackernagel assumes it 
for the RV verb stem gamd-. As a matter of fact this occurs only in 
the one form gaméma (thrice: 8. 45. 10; 8. 46. 9; 8. 51. 5); otherwise 
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we find gdma- with accent on the first syllable. (Many forms, of 
course, have no accent.) I am inclined to agree with Wackernagel, 
and I think the accent in gdma- is probably secondary, because (tho 
Wackernagel did not note this) the gama- forms (with either accent, or 
none) occur almost invariably after heavy syllables, or initially; out 
of nearly 70 occurrences I find only two (7. 81. 2; 10. 108. 8) after a 
light syllable. Note that this is true even of the augmented stem 
dgama-, which occurs only when the initial d- is fused with a preceding 
final vowel into a long. On the other hand—and this completes the 
picture and clinches our interpretation—the alternative form gmd- 
occurs 16 times unaugmented, invariably after a light syllable, and 32 
times augmented, after a light syllable every time but once (10. 30. 15; 
in 6. 37. 2, where dgman is written, the meter requires p‘ré dréne 
[d-rone?] hdrayah kdrmagaman). 

§53. The negative prefix an- by the side of a- is rightly interpreted 
as standing for IE vocalic plus consonantal »; the theory of ‘schwa 
secundum’ falls down here in view of the strong grade IE *ne, of which 
any ‘reduction’, with partial retention of the vowel, should yield some- 
thing like na. But the forms in an- generalize the prevocalic form 
which was required originally after a heavy syllable ending in a conso- 
nant; otherwise the form should have been n-. The analogy of the 
pre-consonantal form (IE n-, Skt. a-) undoubtedly helped IE nn-, Skt. 
an- to crowd out n-, since it yielded forms in initial a-. 

§54. The stem sni-, by-form of sdnu-, occurs 8 times, always after 
a light syllable. The written text presents it twice after a heavy; but 
both times sanu- (from *snni-; not sdnu- with Arnold) must be read. 
One of these cases, 7. 88. 3, is recognized by Grassmann and Arnold 
(101). The other is equally clear: 8. 46. 18 girinam s[a]nibhir esam. 

§55. Wackernagel, 1. c., notes other cases of -an- probably for -yn- 
(tanu, etc.), in which writing and meter alike support the vocalic pro- 
nunciation (originally proper after heavy syllables, but subject to 
generalization by analogy). In other cases the Vedic writing fails to 
record an a before a nasal which must nevertheless have been pro- 
nounced. Arnold 99 notes cyaut[a|nd-, which is not quite certain, and 
rék[a]nah, which is. Wackernagel believes that the rather frequent 
dissyllabic pronunciation of gnd also indicates ganda (Bava); Arnold 90 
follows Grassmann in understanding dissyllabic @. Perhaps both gand 
and gnad were in use; the latter would seem to be required if thé word 
is dissyllabic (Grassmann, Oldenberg) in 5. 46. 8, where a light syllable 
precedes. But the word is sometimes monosyllabic even after a heavy 
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syllable or initial, and seems to have been subject to secondary 
derailment. 

§56. There are not a few other cases where a more careful study of 
the Vedic meter will reveal examples of the law. I will mention only the 
word degnd-, always to be read desand- (not dayigsnd- with Grassmann 
and Arnold) in the RV. 


XII. Reexamination of the text of RV needed 


§57. As far as prevocalic (i)y, (u)v are concerned, I think sufficient 
evidence (including that previously gathered by others, most of which 
I have not here repeated) exists to show that in the dialect on which 
the RV was originally based, they constituted each one phoneme, vary- 
ing automatically between the two forms in the manner set forth. 
But, as has been shown, even for (z)y, (u)v (and still more for the liquids 
and nasals), the Vedic authors had only an imperfect mastery of their 
dialect. Exceptions in both directions—y and v for cy and wv, and vice 
versa—are occasionally found in most of the categories described. 
These exceptions, however, are in general much less common than has 
been supposed. And a renewed study of the entire text of the RV, 
with this law in mind, will unquestionably reduce their number. Such 
a study has never been made, and I trust this paper has shown that 
it is needed. After all, the feeling for the law has been shown to have 
been very active; and since Vedic meter (our only reliable guide) often 
allows alternative interpretations, one which accords with the rule is 
in general to be preferred to one which does not. So-called ‘hyper- 
metric’ and ‘deficient’ lines are known to be not rare; we have sug- 
gested that they may account for many of the seeming exceptions. 
In other cases different ‘resolutions’ are possible. 

§58. The case is different with words which seem regularly to ignore 
the law. They are not very numerous—much rarer than Arnold, for 
instance, supposed. But there are such cases. With them the question 
must be raised whether the traditional text has not introduced regular, 
systematic alterations in the original language, just as in the case of 
its universal writing of pdvakd- for pavdkd- (§12). In a number of 
cases very plausible suggestions can be made as to what the original 
may have read. Thus the forms and derivatives of what is written 
svdd- occur almost always initially or after a heavy syllable, and seem 
never to be pronounced suv-. So the stem dvdr- ‘door’ frequently 
occurs after a heavy syllable and initially, and is rarely read duv-. It 
seems to me very questionable whether we can reasonably attribute 
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such flagrant violations of the law to poets who so studiously avoided 
sv- and dv- after heavy syllables in other words (§§10, 24, 25, 33). 
And in these words, at ieast, easy alternatives present themselves. By 
the side of svdd- the RV language has the synonymous and related 
siid- (stida-, stiddyati, etc.), which Gothic sits shows was prehistoric. 
By the side of dvdr- exists its weak-grade dir- (6tpa etc.). Confusion 
between strong and weak grade is common enough in the RV. It is 
in my opinion very probable that after heavy syllables the RV actually 
had stid- and dur- where the text has the other forms. That later 
Sanskrit has svddu- etc. and dvdra-, instead of counting against this 
hypothesis, is an argument in its favor. It provides the very simple 
and natural explanation of the alteration introduced by the later 
diaskeuasts. Since they knew no *sidu-, they wrote the form svddi- 
which existed in their dialect (and which, of course, is just as old as 
*sidu-). They often—tho fortunately not always—dealt with the RV 
text in this way.—Another word which ignores the law is the sacrificial 
exclamation svdhd. Here the probable explanation is different. The 
word was a mere interjection, sound-imitative in character, and it is 
not prehistoric; no connexion for it in any other language is known. 
It developed, or was introduced into the Rigvedic dialect, at a time 
when the law was no longer fully alive, and was not subject to the 
phonemic variation in question. 

§59. A systematic study of the entire text of the Rigveda, with these 
points of view in mind, is apt to result in a rather considerable rewriting 
of the traditional form of the language. 


XIII. Other cases of alleged ‘schwa secundum’ 


§60. H. Giintert, one of the leading exponents of the ‘schwa secun- 
dum’ theory, admits (Indogerm. Ablautprobleme 123) the impossibility 
of showing evidence for any reasonable principle of differentiation 
between the supposed ‘reduced’ and ‘zero’ grades; and as we saw above 
(§19), Hirt’s effort to establish such a principle is a failure as far as 
the cases of Sievers’s law are concerned. Giintert himself is willing to 
contemplate the existence of ‘schwa secundum’ to ‘facilitate the pro- 
nunciation of consonant-combinations arising by phonetic law which 
were hard to pronounce’. That is, where, under otherwise identical 
conditions, the phonetically regular form (with zero vowel) would have 
been ‘hard to pronounce’, he thinks ‘schwa secundum’ was introduced. 
If this were granted, it would seem to me unfortunate to call such a 
variation a difference of ablaut grade. At least no shift of accent would 
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be here involved; and I should prefer to find another term. I have 
furthermore shown, as I think, that the vowel which varied with zero 
phonemically (and not by ‘ablaut’) before semi-vowels, liquids, and 
nasals was not any ‘schwa’ but a vowel of the quality of the following 
semi-vowel, liquid, or nasal. 

§61. I cannot in this paper undertake to discuss the other supposed 
cases of ‘schwa secundum’ in the rest of the IE languages. But I may 
properly add that Sanskrit, at least, does not favor any such theory 
in a single instance. I believe that virtually the only alleged Skt. 
cases, not yet treated by me, are the participles (possibly also some 
noun derivatives) of roots of the type of IE sed, pekw, and oblique cases 
of root-nouns of the type IE ped-. Most IE languages (including Latin, 
which is important since its disturbing a-forms are chiefly responsible 
for the schwa secundum theory) show full-grade vowels in these forms 
(Lat. sessus, pedis). Of course they are analogical: but I suggest that 
the analogy operated at once in IE, a full-grade vowel being introduced 
under the influence of full-grade forms in positions where the ‘regular’ 
zero was not tolerated by IE speech-habits (was ‘hard to pronounce’, 
to use Giintert’s somewhat naive-sounding expression). 

§62. Since all our knowledge of IE is indirect, it is hard to determine 
with confidence the conditions in which zero-vowel resulted in forms 
‘hard to pronounce’. It might be suggested—indeed it has been 
(orally, by a colleague whose opinions I value highly)—that conditions 
analogous to Sievers’s law may have operated in these cases too. Spe- 
cifically: it may be that the Indo-Europeans used as gen. of the noun- 
stem *péd- a form *pdés (or, perhaps better, *bdés with assimilation, cf. 
RV upa-bdt, upa-bdd, Gk. éwi-Bdar) after a light syllable, but after a 
heavy syllable the analogical *pedés which is the only form preserved 
in the historic languages (generalized). It is a fact that the RV uses 
the uncompounded stem pdd- in oblique cases only after a heavy syl- 
lable or initially in the line, and the extended stem padd- almost exclu- 
sively in the same conditions (at least 106 times; not more than 10 
times after a light syllable, and three of these concern the line written 
trini pada vt cakrame, which might well be read ¢'rini bda ete.). This 
is the extent of the evidence which I have been able to find in the RV; 
compounds of pdd- contribute little, since they either show accented d 
thruout (dvi-pdd-), hence no weak-grade forms; or the first member 
ends in a heavy syllable (cdtus-pad- etc.); or, thirdly, the forms which 
occur are nearly limited to Dehnstufe forms (e.g. éka-pad-, which occurs 
7 times with forms in -pdd-, only once éka-padi in a verse where dvi- 
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pddi immediately follows and may be the source of the conceivably 
analogical form). Other apparently parallel root-nouns, for one reason 
or another, furnish no evidence; for instance, -sac- occurs (only in 
compounds and) only in Dehnstufe forms (-sdc) except for three adverbs 
in -sdk- (e.g. dyu-sdk), which are unusable for a double reason: the d 
is accented, and a hypothetical final *-sk would yield -s by regular 
phonetic development in the Veda. And so with all other similar 
stems. On such slender evidence it would be rash to assert the applica- 
tion of Sievers’s law to such cases in IE; but at least I know of no 
contrary evidence, and if anyone chooses to make the assumption, I 
should have not the slightest objection. Only, Sanskrit does not-in 
the least favor any assumption that a ‘schwa secundum’ was pronounced, 
after a heavy syllable or elsewhere. 

§63. Finally, as to the participles of the type paktd-, sattd-, from 
IE *pekwtd- etc.: whether or not the conditions of Sievers’s law applied 
in the cases discussed in the preceding paragraph, the Vedic evidence 
is definitely opposed to any assumption that they applied to such 
participles. For they show no tendency to be restricted to position 
after heavy syllables; they occur quite freely after light syllables too. 
It may accordingly be supposed that such a form as *pkwtd- violated 
IE speech-habits under all conditions, and that the analogical *pekwt6-, 
with vowel taken over from full-grade forms, was the only form known 
from the start. 





ADJECTIVAL 2-STEMS IN HITTITE AND INDO-EUROPEAN 
E. H. SturTEVANT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


[The abundance of i-stem adjectives in Latin and Hittite is inherited from 
Indo-Hittite. The suffix tis formed from verbal roots adjectives as well 
as nouns, and a few formations of this sort survive in the historical 
languages. A similar suffix may have formed adjectives from adverbs.] 


Latin differs from all the other Indo-European languages in having 
many adjectival i-stems. This has often been considered an innovation 
of the Italic languages,! but Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 3.272-5, shows quite 
clearly that it is rather an archaism.? Here, as in several other points, 
Hittite furnishes striking confirmation of Hirt’s insight. For in that 
language i-stem adjectives form about as large a proportion of the known 
vocabulary as in Latin, and a majority of the words fall into categories 
that are familiar in Latin. 

Of the Hittite primary adjectives in 7 the most significant is harks 
(har-ki-i, neut. har-ki) ‘white’, since it corresponds to the 7-stem of Gk. 
dpyt-xépavvos ‘having bright lightning’, apyi-Aogos ‘white-crested’, etc. 
Scarcely less important, in view of the IE alternation of ro-stem 
adjectives with 7-stem adjectives,’ are the following words. Hitt. kapis 
(acc. kap-pi-in) ‘small’ stands beside IE kapros ‘Kleinvieh’, whence Gk. 
campos ‘boar’, Lat. caper, capra ‘goat’, ON hafr, OE hezfer ‘he-goat’. 
Hitt. mekis (me-ik-ki-7g, neut. me-tk-kz) gets its e from the root of Gk. 
peyas, but the doubled & is due to the root mdk- ‘long, thin’, and 
consequently the Hitt. 7-stem stands in relation to Gk. paxpés ‘long’, 
etc. Hitt. tapis (abl. da-pi-za, pl. da-pt-as) ‘all’ may be connected with 
OHG tapfar ‘gravis, gravidus’ from IE dhobros; ChSl. debelo ‘dick’ 
contains the same root.5 

Other primary adjectives are alis (acc. a-li-in) ‘white’ beside alpas 


1 So Leumann, Stolz-Schmalz Lat. Gramm.§ 233-6. 
2 Cf. Ernst Leumann ap. Manu Leumann, Die Lateinischen Adjektiva auf -lis 
138-146. 
* See Hirt, Idg. Gramm. 3.274 f. 
* See Walde-Pokorny 2.223 f.; Sturtevant, HG 83. 
5 See Walde-Pokorny 1.850. 
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(al-pa-as) ‘cloud’: Lat. albus, etc.; karsis (acc. kar-%i-in, neut. Rar-8) 
‘frank, clear; true’ : kars- (kar-as-zi) ‘cut’ (ef. Eng. cleancut ‘clearly 
defined, free from obscurity’); nakis (na-ak-ki-i%) ‘heavy’ : Lith. nasztd 
‘load’* (the root appears in Hitt. nenk- ‘rise, be exalted’ and nenenk- 
‘raise, lift up’); palhis (acc. pal-hi-i-in, neut. pal-ht) ‘broad’ : Skt. 
prthus, Gk. rdaris ‘broad’;’ salis (sal-li-7g) ‘great, important, glorious’: 
IE solwos, whence Skt. sarvas, Gk. ddos, Lat. sollus ‘whole, entire’, 
and also IE solyos, whence Arm. olj ‘sound, whole’. We seem to have 
additional primary adjectives in harsis (har-%-i¥) ‘normal, regular’, 
masis (neut. ma-se-e*®) ‘quantus’, and supis (acc. su-up-pi-in, neut. 
§u-up-p1) ‘holy, taboo’, for which I cannot suggest etymologies. 

The common Latin adjectives in lis seem formerly to have had variant 
stems in lo; cf. stabilis : stabulum, humilis : Gk. x8apuanés, similis : Gk. 
duands, agilis : Skt. ajiras. In Hittite the alternation is retained;® but 
here we shall cite only words for which the 7-stem is well attested, and 
whose etymology is more or less clear. There is often a union vowel a 
before the suffix; no doubt it originated in derivatives from o-stems. 
The less frequent union vowel 7 must similarly come trom derivatives of 
1-stems. 

analis (pl. an-na-al-li-uS) ‘former’ from anis (an-ni-28) ‘ille’; arkamana- 
lis (ar-kam-ma-na-al-li-ug) ‘tributary’ from arkaman- (gen. ar-kam-ma- 
na-as) ‘tribute’; harsiyalis (neut. har-s-ya-l2) ‘pertaining to the ordinary 
(libation)’ from harsis ‘ordinary’; isalis (neut. 78-sa-al-lz) ‘of the mouth’ 
from isas (7§-Sa-a) ‘mouth’, kapilalis (kap-pt-la-al-li-ig) ‘hateful’ : pret. 
3 pl. kapilaher (kap-pt-la-ah-hi-ir) and kapilaer (kap-pt-la-a-ir),! 
karuwilis (acc. ka-ru--i-li-in, abl. ka-ru-t-i-li-ya-az) ‘previous, ancient, 
eternal’ from karu (ka-ru-t) ‘formerly’, kutanalis ‘of the neck’ (neut. 
ku-ut-ta-na-al-li) from kutar (ku-t-tar, ku-ut-tar, dat. ku-ut-ta-nz) ‘neck’, 
pahwenalis (abl. pa-ah-hu-i-na-li-az) ‘of the fire’ from pahur (pa-ah-hur, 
dat. pa-ah-hu-e-ni) ‘fire’, parnalis (pdr-na-al-li-is—KUB 5.6.3.14) ‘of 
the house’ from parnan (pdr-na-an) ‘house, court’, warpalis (wa-ar-pa- 
al-lig) ‘strong’(?) perhaps from warpa- (dat. wa-ar-pa, wa-ar-pt) ‘fence, 
hedge’." We must surely include in the list tarhwilis (:.cc. tar-hu-u-t- 


6 See Petersen, Lang. 9.19; cf. HG 117. 

7It is possible, as I suggested in HG 107 fn. 54, that IE plius comes from IH 
plhtus ; for there is no proof of lengthening of a syllabic liquid upon loss of a follow- 
ingh. Perhaps, however, h and ¢ are both to be considered as root determinatives. 

8 See below, p. 272. 

* See HG 159. 

10 See Gétze, Mur. 262 f. 

11 See Gétze, Mur. 237 ff. 
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li-in, pl. tar-hu-i-li-us, tar-hu-i-la-us) ‘strong’ and derive it from a noun 
or adjective *tarhu-; the verb tarh- ‘be strong, conquer, can’ has a variant 
tarhu- (tar-hu-uz-zi—KUB 17.10.1.33, imper. 3 s. tar-hu-du—KBo 
4,2.1.54). 

No less remarkable than the abundance of i-stem adjectives is the 
lack of u-stem adjectives in Latin. IE u-stem adjectives are generally 
fitted into the Latin declensional scheme by the rather mechanical 
addition of 7- to the weak form of the stem; e.g. sudvis : Skt. suddus 
‘sweet’, mollis < *moldvis : Skt. mrdus ‘soft’. Hittite has a number of 
u-stem adjectives, but it has also two clear examples of extended stems 
in 7 precisely like the Latin type. Beside parkus (acc. pdr-ku-un, neut. 
pl. pdr-ku-wa) ‘pure’ there is a more frequent adjective parkwis (pdr-ku- 
7g, ace. pdr-ku-in, neut. pdr-ku-t); similarly tankus (abl. da-an-ku-wa-az, 
neut. pl. da-an-ku-wa, ta-an-ku-wa) ‘dark, impure’ has a commoner 
variant tankwis (da-an-ku-i-ig, acc. da-an-ku-in, neut. da-an-ku-i, abl. 
da-an-ku-wa-ya-az, da-an-ku-ya-az). A third adjective in wis is not 
known to have a u-stem beside it, namely warhwis (wa-ar-hu-is, gen. 
wa-ar-hu-wa-ya-as, pl. wa-ar-hu-is), an epithet of sheep, roads, and 
mountains.2 The standard explanation of Latin adjectives like sudvis 
is that they represent a contamination of the IE masc. swdédus and fem. 
swadwi. Even for Latin the explanation is unsatisfactory, and for 
Hittite it is out of the question, since Hittite has no feminines, and Indo- 
Hittite probably had none either." 

Other 7-stem adjectives, for which I can suggest no etymology, are 
lulimis (lu-li-mi-eS, acc. lu-li-mi-in, gen. lu-li-mi-ya-as), an epithet of the 
god KAL; wkturis (uk-tu-ri-is, uk-tu-u-ri-ig, neut. uk-tu-u-ri) ‘fixed, 
regular, continuous’; hukaris (hu-ga-ri-7s, acc. hu-ga-ri-in), epithet of an 
ox. Beside tanatas ‘empty’ there occurs once tanatis (dan-na-at-ti-is— 
KUB 21.29.1.12), which must represent a transfer from the a-declension 
to the 7-declension, since original ¢2 would yield Hitt. 27.14 

There remain several common words in zis, which Lohmann has 
recently treated in IF 51.319-28, namely apezis (ap-pt-tz-zi-is, EGIR- 
iz-21-18, acc. ap-pi-iz-zi-in) ‘later, last’ (in time or space), hantezis 
(ha-an-te-iz-zi-18, acc. ha-an-te-iz-zi-in) ‘forward, first’, sanezis (Sa-ni-iz- 
21-18, neut. Sa-nt-iz-zi) ‘prominent, excellent, best’, sarazis ($a-ra-az-zi-2, 
neut. sa-ra-az-zi) ‘upper, highest’. Three of these are clearly to be 
connected with adverbs of place; apezis goes with apa (a-ap-pa, EGIR- 

12 See Gétze, Mur. 238. 


13 See HG 162. 
14 See HG 126. 
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pa), hantezis with hanti (ha-an-ti) ‘in front, separately’, and sarazis 
with sara (Sa-ra-a) ‘up’. Lohmann identifies the suffix with IE tyo in 
such words as Skt. nityas ‘innate’, Goth. nipjis ‘relative’ : nz, Skt. apatyas 
: apa, Gk. éricow ‘backwards, back, behind’ < IE opi-tyo/a-. The 
etymology is very attractive, and it may be partly true; but there are two 
difficulties. (1) At least two of the Hittite adjectives have e instead of 
the anticipated a (cf. Skt. apatyas) or 7 (cf. Gk. éricow). (2) All of 
them are 7-stems rather than ya-stems (see below, pp. 269, 271). 

Lohmann himself writes hantezzis, since no other orthography than 
ha-an-te-iz-zi- is known; but he justifies his connection of the word with 
the adverb hanti by the remark (324 fn. 2): ‘Die wirkliche Bedeutung 
der Schreibung ha-an-te-iz-zi ist vorderhand noch dunkel’—a statement 
that scarcely requires refutation. For sanezis I have noted 7 occur- 
rences of ni as against 2 of ne (KUB 7.60.2.12; Bo.10190 ap. Ehelolf, 
OLZ 36.5). In view of the tendency to write z for e this seems to 
establish the reading sanezis. For apezis we have the constant spelling 
ap-pi-iz-2i; etc.; but, since there is no available sign for pe,'* an ortho- 
graphy analogous to ha-an-te-iz-zi- and Sa-ne-tz-zi- is impossible. The 
only argument in favor or reading apizis is then the lack of the pleonastic 
spelling ap-pt-e-iz-zi-7s; the certain presence of e in the morphologically 
parallel words is more weighty evidence than that. 

I have attempted!” to account for this vocalism by deriving apezis 
from IH apo-i-tis ‘a going away’, and hantezis from pre-Hittite hanta-7- 
tis ‘a going forward’. The semantic development that I formerly 
suggested was unsatisfactory, although not nearly so puerile as Lohmann 
(IF 51.327) imagines. I am now convinced that adjectives in the 
suffix ts are as old as the verbal nouns. The loss of the adjectival use 
in the IE languages was then only a part of the general tendency to do 
away with 7-stem adjectives. Latin, the one known IE language that 
preserved numerous 7-stem adjectives, generally substituted ¢26 for ¢zs in 
action nouns, but ¢zs is certainly an adjectival suffix in fortis (archaic 
forctis)) ‘strong, reliable, brave’ : ChSl. drazq, drezati ‘hold, check’, Av. 
drazatte, drafanhe ‘hold, guide’ (base dheregh-) or : Skt. drhyati ‘fasten, 
make firm’, Av. darazayeiti ‘bind’ (base dheregh-); mitis ‘mild, mellow, 
gentle’ : Skt. mayas ‘comfort, joy, pleasure’, Lith. mielas ‘dear’, myliu, 
myléti ‘love’. Other adjectives in which tis may be a suffix are potis 
‘able’ and ftristis ‘stern, sad’. 


15 See HG 50f., 52. 
16 The sign be is never used in such a position as this; see HG 44 fn. 26. 


17 Lang. 4.229, HG 155. 
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Adjectival use of the suffix t7s is really to be expected, for two reasons. 
(1) It is as impossible to separate the suffix t/- from the suffix ¢-1* as to 
separate tati- and tuti- from tdt- and tat-; but adjectives as well as action 
nouns are formed with t-, e.g. Skt. devastut- ‘praising the gods’, arthet- 
< artha-it- ‘active, hasty’, Lat. comes (stem com-tt-) ‘companion’ 
(properly ‘going with’). (2) Just as the suffix ls alternated with los 
(see above p. 267) the suffix tis alternated with tos; both of them, as well 
as the related ¢-, ordinarily followed a weak grade of the root. In the 
IE languages tos tends to monopolize the adjective function and tis the 
noun function; but there seem to be some traces of action nouns in fos, 
notably Goth. aibs, OHG eid, ON eidr, Ir. oeth ‘oath’; Gk. Bioros ‘life’, 
Savaros ‘death’, xauaros ‘toil’, vocros ‘return’. 

Nevertheless the theory that our Hittite adjectives in 27s are deverba- 
tives is not likely to win acceptance until we are able to point to other 
deverbative adjectives with that suffix. 

I find such a word in lazis ‘favorable, noble(?)’, to be inferred from 
the adverbial accusative SIG;-in (very common in omen texts and else- 
where), and from KUB 14.1.1.64 = Gétze, Madd.16: na-aé-ta SA 
14 T-TA-[RI-I8]-SI-Y A-ya 1 LU SIGs-in ku-e-nir ‘then they killed one 
of Atarisiyas’ nobles(?)’. Probably another occurrence is to be recog- 
nized in Hukk.1.3 = Friedrich, Vert.2.106: nu-ut-ta SIGs-in 1-ya-nu-un 
‘and I made you a noble(?)’, where, however, an equally possible transla- 
tion is ‘and I did well by you’. In commenting on the latter passage 
Friedrich (138) says: ‘Fiir die Annahme eines Adjektivs *SIG;-7s ‘edel, 
vornehm’ bildet die einmalige Schreibung LU SIG;-in ‘einen Edlen’ 
KUB 14.1.1.64 nur eine schwache Stiitze’; but the adverb SIG;,-in at 
any rate proves the existence of an adjective lazis ‘favorable’. For the 
corresponding noun is shown to be lazais by KUB 17.10.2.31: ZI-az 
la-az-za-1g ma-a-ah-ha-an ha-an-da-a-an-za ‘as welfare has been estab- 
lished according to (his?) desire’. Now Hittite lazazs ‘welfare’ and lazis 
‘favorable, noble(?)’ both contain the suffix t-; they differ only in that 
the noun shows the lengthened grade of the suffix in the nom. and pre- 
sumably also in the acc. sg., as do many Hittite 7-stem nouns.!® Both 
words are to be connected with IE lé(z)-, Gk. \qv ‘wish, desire’, Aqua 
‘will’, Aww ‘better’, etc. 

A similar pair of verbal noun and adjective occurs, I think, in KUB 


18 Cf. Brugmann, Grund. 2?.1.422: Dieses Formans <i.e. t-> steht in engster 
Beziehung einerseits zu to-, z.B. gr. ayvms -ros : &yvwros ‘ungekannt, nicht 
kennend’, anderseits zu ti-, z.B. ai. sam-it- F. : sam-itig F. ‘Zusammentreffen’, 

19 See HG 168, 180; cf. 147. 
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9.4.1.22 ff.: u-du-ts-kdn [u-dju-as GIG-an kar-ap-zi (23) tar-as-na-as 
tar-as-na-a§ GIG-an kar-ap-zi (24) ha-az-zi-is(?) ha-az-2i-iz-zi-ya-as 
GIG-an KI.2 (25) 7&-hu-na-u-wa-an-za 13-[h]u-u-na-u-wa-as GIG-an 
KI.2. I cannot translate the first two lines, but it is clear that each 
line declares that one who has a certain physiological character ‘gets the 
disease’ of that character. Lines 24 f. mean approximately: ‘a dry 
(person) gets the disease of dryness; a wet (person) gets the disease of 
wetness’. In line 25 we have an adjective and a noun belonging to 
the same group with zshuwa-, ishu- ‘pour’, ishuwesar ‘a pouring’, ishu- 
wana- ‘pour’ etc. I suspect that ishunawanz is a possessive adjective 
based upon *ishuna- ‘that which is poured, sweat’, while zshunawas is 
related to it as inarawas (Hatt. 4.21) ‘of strength’(?) to inarawanza. In 
line 24 we have the genitive of an action noun hazzis or hazzais,?° beside 
hat- (ha-az-zi-iz-2i, pret. 3 pl. a-a-te-ir) ‘dry up’, and an adjective fa- 
az-z1-18, which I propose to read hazzis and derive from IH hatstis, but 
which may, of course, be hazis from IH hat-is. 

There seems then to be no difficulty in tracing apezis to IH apo-i-tis 
and hantezis to pre-Hittite hanta-i-tis. Lohmann” very plausibly 
connects sanezis ‘prominent, excellent, best’ with IE seni-, senu-, sn- 
‘fiir sich, abgesondert’.” If we may assume pre-Hittite sono by analogy 
with *apo or sonm > sona* by analogy with *hantm > *hanta, we can 
dispose of sanezis in the same way as apezis and hantezis. It is possible, 
however, that we should follow Lohmann in so far as to assume IH 
sanitis, which may have become Hittite sanezis under the influence of 
the other two adjectives. 

The probabilities are against the derivation of sarazis ‘upper, highest’ 
from a verb sara- ‘lift up’, in spite of the neat parallel between lazis 
and sarazis (or srazis) that would result. There is no evidence for such 
a verb except Sa-ra-a-an-zi and sa-ra-a-u-an-zi (KBo.5.1.3.53 f.), on 
which see Sommer, BoSt.10.70 f. Sommer’s tentative translation 
‘zupfen’ is not very probable, and neither is the translation ‘weave’ that 
might be suggested by Sa-a-ri-ya-an-zi ‘weave’ (KUB 24.7.1.30) ;% we 
do not know the meaning of the verb in KBo.5.1.3.53 f. For sarazts 
at least Lohmann’s etymology seems preferable. 

But that brings us up against the fact, already mentioned (p. 268), 


2 On az-zi-iz-zi for azzi, see HG 85 f., 129. 

21 TF 51.325 f. 

2 See WP 2.494 f. 

23 See HG 105. 

* The passage is translated by Gétze, Mur. 262 f. 
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that sarazis is an i-stem. Aside from the nom. and acc. forms (Sa-ra-a- 
az-zi-18, §a-ra-a-az-zi-in) we have datives Sa-ra-a-az-2t, Sa-ra-az-zi. An 
obvious rejoinder would be to inquire how a Hitt. ya-stem would form 
these cases; and I must reply that I do not know of any Hittite ya-stems. 
Several such have been assumed by one scholar or another, and they are 
registered in my Hittite Glossary; but a re-examination of the evidence 
indicates that they are rather 7-stems. 

Friedrich, Vert.2.91, posits a noun tapariyas ‘ruler’, but he cites only 
the genitive ta-pdr-i-ya-as (KBo.3.4.3.74) or ta-pdr-i-a¥ (KUB 5.1.3.93), 
the pl. ta-pa-ri-aS (KUB 4.1.3.16) and, from a fragment which does not 
supply the needed context, ta-pdr-ya-a§ (KUB 16.40.2.15). The dative 
ta-pa-ri-ya (IKUB 14.7.1.15) may also belong to an 7-stem as well as to a 
ya-stem. In any case the word is probably Luwian.”® 

Friedrich, Vert. 1.167 f., demonstrates the meaning ‘within, native’ 
for an adjectival form anturiyas, but all the cited passages either demand 
or permit a genitive or a plural. The only passages where a nominative 
singular would be at all possible occur in KUB 8.75.1, which is a list of 
fields with the amount of seed required by each and then the dimensions 
of the plot. Two entries begin thus (l. 12): KI.2 an-dur-ya-aS gur-ga- 
wa-na-as-si-is 4 PA; (1. 16): KI.2 an-tu-u-ri-ya-as SA ID 5 PA NUMUN 
SU. Line 16 and also several other entries show that kursawanas-ses 
of 1. 12 is equivalent to NUMUN.SU. The value of the initial KI.2 
‘ditto’ is not given by the extant part of the inscription, but it is probably 
A.SA(G) ‘field’; at any rate, what follows completes the designation of 
the field. I should translate l. 12, ‘the seed of the inner field (is) 4 PA’, 
and 1. 16, ‘the seed of the inner field of the river (is) 5 PA’. 

Another ostensible ya-stem is masiyas.° The pl. ma-si-e-e§ (KUB 
1.16.3.44; 5.1.1.60,79,88) or ma-si-i-e-e§ (IKUB 5.6.2.40) may perfectly 
well be read mases, while the neut. ma-se-e (KUB 10.52.1.8) can come 
only from an 7-stem.””__ In section 128 of the Code, to be sure, we read: 
ma-si-ya-an ta-t-e-i2-21 an-da-as-Se*® a-pi-e-ni-Su-u-wa-an pa-a-t ‘wieviel 
er stiehlt, ebensoviel gibt er ihm hin’; but the neut. masiyan comes from 
masc. *masiyanz, as is shown by KUB 4.1.3.10: ma-si-ya-an-te-ma-as- 
ma-as a-as-Su (11) nu a-pt-ni-es-Su-wa-an a-ku-wa-an-zi ‘but how much 
is good for them, so much they drink’. Here masityante must be neut. 


25 See Sommer, AU 58. 

26 See Gotze, NBr. 35. 

27 See HG 168 and fn. 72, 175 f., 180. 

28 KBo.6.10.2.21 reads an-da-a8-[8]e-a3-Se, but that is a case of dittography, as 
Hrozny¥, CH 115 fn. 9, saw. 
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pl.; no doubt the usual neut. pl. ending a of the né-stems has been 
influenced by the ending e of many pronouns. 

The only good evidence for inherited stems in cya is presented by the 
two adjectives apezis and hantezis. In the very early Anittas text we 
find ap-pi-iz-zi-ya-na (KBo.3.22.46) ‘and afterwards’; in the Telipinus 
text (ca. 1650 B.C.) we read ha-an-te-iz-zi-ya-an (KBo.4.1.2.10), while 
the Code contains EGIR-zi-an (KBo.6.4.4.7,10). Another early text 
adds ap-pt-iz-zi-ya-an (KBo.3.38,1.7). In later texts apeziyan is fre- 
quent, and I can cite also tu-wz-zi-as-mi-ig (KBo.2.5,2.13 = Gdtze, 
Mur. 182) ‘my army’. It is easy to explain these forms by the anal- 
ogy of the a-stems; gen. atas : abl. ataz : acc. sg. atan = gen. hanteziyas: 
abl. hanteziyaz : acc. sg. hanteziyan (so HG 168), and I still believe that 
they originated in that way, in spite of their early date.?® 

Probably Hitt. sarazis contains suffix tis, which in IE became tyos by 
transfer to the thematic declension. What connection, if any, this 
suffix had with the suffix tis appended to verb stems I cannot say. The 
evidence cited by Lohmann indicates the equation IE tyos and Hitt. 
zis, while the evidence discussed in this paper favors the conclusion that 
tis is the original form. The alternative, of course, is to hold that in 
Hittite original 7-stems and yo-stems were confused;° but that hypo- 
thesis leaves unexplained the extraordinary rarity of nom.-acc. forms in 
iya-. 

There is little doubt, then, that the abundance of 7-stem adjectives in 
Hittite is one of the archaisms of that language. Perhaps it would be 
rash to maintain also that the lack of nouns and adjectives in yos > yas 
is also inherited; but at any rate it is safe to say that many yo-stems in 
the IE languages represent a transfer of 7-stems to the thematic 
declension. 


29 T have considered the possibility of identifying the final member of the two 
compounds with the Skt. gerundive -itya from 7- ‘go’ (RV +); but this seems on 
the whole less likely than the view presented above. 

3% So Sommer, BoSt.10.11. 





HITTITE hapatis ‘VASSAL’ AND GREEK ézaéés 
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[The Hittite and Greek forms are not cognate. Hittite borrowed its word 
from Semitic; Greek did the same either through Hittite or through some 
‘Asianic’ language. ] 


In his recently published Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan- 
guage Sturtevant compares Hittite hapatis ‘vassal, retainer’ (ha-pa-a-ti- 
in, ha-pa-ti-ya-wa-an; see 75, 79, 88, 93, 127, 142, 146, 225) with Greek 
érniés, omadés ‘retainer, squire’. An Indo-Hittite *hopddo-, *hopddi- 
is implied, of which *ho- is isolated as a prefix and *-pddo-, *-pddi- is 
somewhat doubtfully referred to Greek znddw ‘to leap’. This etymol- 
ogy, if correct, would disconnect éraéés from Homeric Greek draw, 
-dovos (*dra-fov-), Ionic éréwy ‘companion, follower’, for which Boisacq 
suggests a connection with *sek’-, Greek éx- (Ionic é7-) ‘to follow’, 
both é7aéés and érawyv being derivatives of a basic *éra < I.-E. *sok’- 
‘action of following’. The forms Homeric ératw (< *drdiw) ‘to 
cause to follow’ and Ionic dmnéeiv ‘to accompany, follow’ are in 
any event probably merely denominatives from 6é7aé-—the latter 
certainly so, the former more likely than not—and do not establish 
a case for its supposed relation to érawv and to I.-E. *sek»-, *sok’- 
‘to follow’. As a matter of fact, neither the connection with éroyac 
nor that with rndaw is at all convincing; and it is best to take Indo- 
Hittite *hopddo-, *hopddi-, if this is a correct reconstruction, as a lone 
formation of obscure etymology. As to the ‘prefix’ *ho-, a good case 
cannot be made out for it in this word in the absence of a satisfactory 
explanation of the radical element *-pddo-, *-pddi- to which it is sup- 
posed to have been prefixed. The difference between the Greek o-stem 
and the Hittite 2-stem is not a serious difficulty, though, as we shall see 
in the sequel, there is probably a specific reason for the Hittite form in 
-i-. The Greek a : Hittite a means nothing, of course, in the absence of 
certain criteria to establish vocalic quantity in Hittite. One may read 
hapati- or hapati-. 

The etymological connection of hapatis and émyéés suggested by 
Sturtevant is alluring, but there is one real difficulty,which he has pointed 
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out (75) himself. The p of the Hittite word is not written double, as it 
should be if hapatis is a true cognate of drnids (see 73-86 of Sturte- 
vant’s grammar), but consistently single. In other words, it seems that 
one should interpret the Hittite forms as based on habadi-, not hapati-.! 
While there is some irregularity of orthography in this respect and this 
word and its denominative verb occur only three times in the material 
quoted by Sturtevant, there is, on the whole, a surprising degree of 
consistency in the use of single as against doubled medial stops and good 
method requires that the consistent use in the Hittite cuneiform or- 
thographies of one or the other type be interpreted strictly.2 Hence we 
must, however reluctantly, either disconnect érnéds from habadi-s or 
think of them as historically related but not in the sense of being Indo- 
Hittite cognates. The latter seems the more likely alternative. It 
would, as a matter of fact, be strange if two languages so distantly 


1 I use the symbols b, d, and, by implication, g and gw, not for true voiced stops 
but for voiceless lenes; p, t, k, kw then represent the corresponding voiceless 
fortes. It seems unfortunate that Sturtevant transliterates both -d-, -é-, for 
instance, and -dd-, -tt- as -t-, instead of -d- and -i- respectively, as strict phonologic 
and phonemic method would have required. -d- : -t- seems preferable to -f- : -ti-, 
in spite of Hittite usage, as it is most improbable that the phonetic difference 
expressed by the Hittite symbols -d-, -i- as against -dd-, -tt- was primarily one of 
length in view of the fact that they respectively correspond to IE -d- or -dh- and 
to IE -i-. Similarly, the single -s- of easy as contrasted with the doubled -ss- of 
messy is not, for English today, indicative of a quantitative difference but of a 
difference of voicing. I use } in fabadi- to warn the reader that, while h is a 
serviceable transliteration for Hittite, the consonant in question sounded more 
like a voiceless velar spirant (Akkadian } = ch of German ach) than like a simple 
aspiration, h. This does not prove, however, that Hittite 2 was pronounced 
exactly like Akkadian §. 

2 There are, in all probability, fewer exceptions than Sturtevant admits. Thus, 
Hittite mi-ta-iz-2i (77) must probably be interpreted as meda(e)-, with IE *med- 
(Goth. mitan, Gk. pédcuvos, Lat. modus), not, as Sturtevant suggests, as meta(e)-, di- 
rectly related to Lat. métor. Again, the fact that Hittite wak- ‘bite’ is consistently 
written with -k-, -g-, -g-, never with -kk-, -gg-, merely suggests that it goes back 
to IE *wog(h)-, *wag(h)- or *wog(h)-, *wag(h)-, not that, being related to Skr. aé- 
‘eat’, it has an irregular orthography for wakk-; the difference of meaning and the 
Hittite w- already warn us that Hittite wak- (read wag-) and Skr. aé- (IE *ek- or 
*ak-) have probably nothing to do witheachother. Again, that Hittite sakwa ‘eyes’ 
(81), even if analyzed into s-akwa, has always -k-, not -kk-, presumably means 
that it cannot be connected with Lat. oculus, nor can it be directly equated with 
Hittite sek-, sak- ‘know’, which has both -kk-, -gg- and -k-, -g-; this latter difficulty 
is confirmed by the fact that ‘eye’ always has a labialized single -k-, while ‘to 
know’ has an unlabialized k-sound. 
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related as Greek and Hittite, alone of all Indo-Hittite* languages, had in 
common, as an Indo-Hittite heritage, so complex and obscure a word as 
*hopddo-, *hopddi-. What is more natural than that these words be 
interpreted as independent reflexes of a non-Indo-European word 
which, as a culture word, belongs to the Anatolian or near-Anatolian 
background, from which both Greek and Hittite have borrowed so 
much? 

As it happens, it is not difficult to suggest the prototype for these 
words. Hittite habadi- is in all likelihood borrowed from Semitic *‘abd-u 
‘slave, servant’, plural (in West Semitic of ‘Canaanite’ and Aramaic 
type) *‘abad-im or *‘abad-in. The voiced laryngeal (‘ = Arabic ‘ain) 
was either unvoiced to its corresponding voiceless laryngeal h* (written 
h) or borrowed as such and merely written h. That the latter is entirely 
possible is indicated by the fact that in the Tell el-Amarna tablets the 
Akkadian cuneiform orthography uses / to transliterate not only Ca- 
naanite # (or h) when from Semitic # (voiceless velar spirant), but also 
three other Semitic consonants: g (voiced velar spirant = Arabic gain), 
which later appears in both Canaanite and Aramaic as leveled with ‘ain; 
‘ (voiced laryngeal spirant); and h (voiceless laryngeal spirant). Akka- 
dian } in Canaanite words can therefore represent, imperfectly, no less 
than four etymologically distinct spirantal phonemes: }, g, h, and ‘5 
There is no reason to think that Hittite orthography is less imperfect 
than the Akkadian cuneiform of the old Canaanite glosses; if anything, 
it is likely to be more so, for Akkadian and Canaanite are at least 
related languages, while Hittite seems to have had a phonetic system 
that corresponded very poorly to that of Akkadian. Intrinsically, 
therefore, there is no reason why Hittite } should not have been used to 
represent both a voiceless and a voiced velar or laryngeal spirant, just 
as p and b may each represent both fortis and lenis labial stops. Inter- 
estingly enough, there is some evidence to show that certain of the 
Hittite cases of } represented not a voiceless but a voiced spirant. Thus, 
the # of the proper name Tuthaliyas (or Tudhaliyas) corresponds, in all 


’ For which, as Sturtevant observes, ‘Indo-European’ may be substituted by 
those who, like myself, are not convinced of the necessity of contrasting Hittite 
with all the other languages of the ‘Indo-Hittite’ family. 

4 1 hope to show in another paper that the most common value of Hittite } is 
zx (voiceless velar spirant) or h (Arabic ha), and that another value was Y (voiced 
velar spirant) or ‘ (Arabic ‘ain). 

5 See examples in Bauer and Leander, Historische Grammatik der hebrdischen 
Sprache, p. 14 (old Canaanite *‘aparu “‘dust’’, Hebrew ‘afar, e.g., is transliterated 
as haparu), p. 22, and elsewhere. 
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probability, to the ‘ of Hebrew Tid‘dl (older *Tid‘al®), a ‘king of Goyim, 
peoples’ mentioned in Genesis 14 as one of four confederated kings who 
waged war against some of the princelings of Canaan.’ Whether or not 
the voiced value of Hittite 2 represents an old Indo-Hittite sound or is 
merely found in Semitic or other non-Hittite loan-words and names is 
not of importance for our present problem. It is enough to recognize 
the fact that an orthography ha in Hittite can and does correspond to 
a Semitic ‘a-. 

The noun ‘abd- : ‘abad- is a so-called ‘segholate’ noun, a type charac- 
terized in the singular and dual of Canaanite (Hebrew) and Aramaic 
nouns by the vowel a, 2, or u in the first syllable and a zero vowel in the 
second, while the plural has an enlarged stem in which the second 
syllable has (or originally had) an a-vowel. In later Hebrew *‘abd(u) 
developed, by a series of phonetic changes that it is not necessary to take 
account of here, into ‘éded, while the plural *‘abad-im developed into 
‘ehadim. The corresponding Aramaic form for the singular is ‘abd-d 
(def.), for the plural ‘add-in (-d- spirantized from -d- because of origi- 
nally preceding -a-); Phoenician has ‘bd and Arabic ‘abd-un. The 
Assyrian abdu is seldom found and is not an old Semitic word (for ‘a- 
gives Akkadian e-), but a loan-word from a West Semitic dialect; it 
cannot possibly be the source of the Hittite word. The Hittite word 
was borrowed from a West Semitic language, presumably of Canaanite 
(or Amorite) type (Aramaic is linguistically possible but historically un- 
likely for the earliest period), and was not built on the singular, ‘slave’, 
but was abstracted from the plural, *‘abadim ‘slaves’, in a slightly 
transferred sense ‘servants’ of the king, ‘vassals’, both the second a of 
the Hittite word and its classification as an 7-stem being reflexes of the 
old Canaanite plural. 

The term Canaanite as here used by no means necessarily implies a 
Palestinian Semitic language like Hebrew or its Palestinian precursor. 
It is true that there are plenty of evidences for ‘Hittite’ influences and 
even settlements in Palestine later on, but the Semitic language from 
which Hittite borrowed its habadi-s is likely to have been spoken much 
further north and to have been in more direct and prolonged contact 


6 Both the spirantizing of d to d and the lengthening of accented a to @ are later 
Hebrew sound changes. 

’ For a discussion of this identification see Franz Bohl, Das Zeitalter Abrahams, 
Der alte Orient, 29. 1, 14,15. The Egyptian transliteration of the Hittite king’s 
name also shows the ‘. 
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with Hittite and other Anatolian languages. More and more it is 
appearing that the supposed spread of Semitic peoples, in successive 
waves, from the ‘hive’ or ‘womb’ of Arabia is more of a dogma than a 
proved fact and that Semitic tribes were found far to the north at very 
early periods and tended to move south into the older culture lands. 
The recent finds at Ras Shamra in the extreme north of Syria indicate 
that a language of ‘Canaanite’ type, very like Hebrew and Phoenician 
in all essentials,® was spoken in say the 13th century B.C., and no doubt 
earlier, much further north than the Canaanite group of dialects had 
been supposed to extend, and there seems reason to believe that at a 
much earlier date the Amorites were settled in the Taurus region, 
whence they moved southeastward into Mesopotamia and south into 
Syria and Palestine.!° At any rate, it is more than likely that one or 
more West Semitic languages were spoken at no great remove from the 
heart of the Hittite dominions long before the actual colonization or 
conquest of parts of Palestine by Hittite invaders from the north. The 
mere likelihood of an early Hittite borrowing from West Semitic is 
therefore real enough. 

The Greek word may have been borrowed from Hittite or from some 
‘Asianic’ language which in turn borrowed it either directly from Semitic 
or from some mediating language like Hittite or Luwian. We can, of 
course, say nothing as to the time at which the word came to the Greek 
colonists of the west coast. The p and d are characteristically Greek 
attempts to render the Hittite or ‘Asianic’ voiceless lenes which had been 
substituted in the borrowed word for the Semitic voiced stops, b and d. 
These consonants must have sounded to the Greek ear as respectively 
midway between p-b and ¢t-d. The o- of the Greek word, so far from 
creating a difficulty, clinches the argument, for we know from other 
evidence that the Semitic ‘ tended to infect a following a- vowel, to the 
Greek ear, with an o-quality. This is indicated, for instance, by the 
Greek 6- of ducxpov, which is the exact alphabetic correspondent of 
the Semitic letter ‘ain or *‘az (Syriac ‘é). Both the 6- of duixpov and 


8 It is perfectly possible, of course, that the borrowing was not directly from 
Semitic but from some Anatolian language, say Proto-hattic, which had in turn 
borrowed it from a northern Semitic language. 

® Ras Shamra Canaanite has been proved to have masculine plurals in -im and 
‘segholate’ nouns (type gatl-) with plurals in type qatal-. 

10 See Otto Proksch, Die Vélker Altpalistinas, 25-8. In the latter part of the 
Hittite rule the Amorites (Amurru) of northern Syria were the most important 
vassal state of the Hittite monarch; see A. Gétze, Das Hethiter-Reich, Der alte 
Orient, 27. 2, 36, 40. 
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the 6- of éradés are the borrowed forms of a Semitic syllable ‘a-. 
A Semitic ‘ain (or gain) is, in later Greek transcriptions, e.g. in the 
Septuagint transcriptions of Biblical Hebrew, rendered either y or zero. 
For the earliest stratum of ultimately Semitic loan-words the voiced 
laryngeal spirant, coming through folk speech, could hardly have been 
rendered otherwise than as zero with o-coloring of following vowel. 
Finally, the long vowel of é7aéés (contrast, perhaps, archaic short 
vowel of é7afw) and the o-stem may be due to the analogy of some 
such pattern as is illustrated by orparayés. An archaic loanword 
*raét-s, perhaps implied in *érady-w (cf. paivouac < pavg-o-pac : pavia, 
pijvi-s; xalpw < *xapi-w: xape-s),!! identical in form with Hittite habadi-s, 
could hardly survive indefinitely as a word for a male person and would 
be subject to some type of analogical rehandling. 


11 Tt should be borne in mind, however, as Bolling warns me, that these forma- 
tions are far more archaic than -so- denominatives certainly used at the time 
that éréfw was formed. The -to- denominative of an *éxad:s might reasonably 
be expected to yield *éradlw. 
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When we consult an etymological dictionary, particularly a dictionary 
of a living tongue, we should prefer not to find such broad statements as 
‘stammt angeblich aus dem Chinesischen’ or ‘Emprunt du chinois’ 
with no effort made to record the precise etyma. It so happens that 
there are ten modern French words, no longer considered foreign by the 
French speaker, which are supposedly of Chinese origin. These are 
ailante, cangue, cannequin (or caniquis), ginseng, jonque, kao-ling, moxa, 
poussa, typhon, and thé. Exceptin the case of typhon Ernst Gamillscheg 
contents himself with the German phrase which I have quoted.! His 
important source, the Dictionnaire général of Hatzfeld, Darmesteter, 
and Thomas, is more specific than this at times, but even there we often 
find no etymon cited or an occasional inaccurate statement such as 
‘ailante, emprunté du chinois ailanto’, whereas ailanto cannot possibly 
be claimed as a native Chinese word. In Chinese this tree is called ch’u 
(2627) or rh’ou ch’un (2521 and 2856).2. Karl Lokotsch in his dictionary 
of European words of Oriental origin has used almost exclusively as his 
source for Chinese words an article by Hirth in Herrigs Archiv.2 The 
very recent etymological dictionary’ of the French language prepared 
by Oscar Bloch, with the collaboration of von Wartburg, is far superior 
in its treatment, but it omits some of the words in question, and in 
several other instances we are inclined to differ with it. Where any of 
these ten French words are also current in English the NED is certainly 
the best reference of all. It is our intention here to check these refer- 
ences, for the words in question, and to specify, where possible, the 
exact Chinese etyma. 


1 Etymologisches Woérterbuch der franzésischen Sprache, Heidelberg: Winter, 
1926-7. 

2 The number in parentheses which we place after each Chinese word is the 
number of the Chinese character in the monumental Chinese-English Dictionary, 
2nd ed., 1912, 2 vols., of Herbert A. Giles. 

3 67.196-212. Hirth mentions some thirty possibilities, rejecting most of them. 
Those that concern us here are junk, kaolin, cangue, ginseng, and typhoon. 

4 Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue frangaise, Paris, 1932, 2 vols. 
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There must be some understanding of the media through which far 
eastern words had to pass before arriving in western Europe.’ The 
Portuguese arrived at Taman in 1514 and at Canton in 1516. Macao 
was occupied by them in 1565. During most of the sixteenth century 
the Portuguese were virtually the only contact through which Chinese 
and Japanese words could reach the French and English languages. 
They first visited Japan in 1543. The first Dutch fleet to reach the 
Orient arrived at Bantam in 1596; the Portuguese had received a de- 
cided set-back when they were defeated by the Spaniards in 1580. The 
Dutch East India Company was formed in 1602 and in 1619 Batavia 
was founded on the northern coast of Java. The English were annoyed 
by the Dutch monopoly and the resulting rise in the price of spices. 
The English East India Company was chartered in 1600 and began its 
voyages in 1601. The French had a Compagnie des Indes in 1615 and 
a Compagnie de Chine in 1660; but they did very little and their charters 
changed hands almost as frequently as did their cargoes. It wasin 1719 
that John Law formed an amalgamation of all the French India com- 
panies and voyages began in earnest. It is not surprising to note, 
therefore, that far eastern words are attested seldom in France before 
the eighteenth century, unless they entered from the Portuguese, 
Dutch, or English languages. All the companies seldom went farther 
than south China, particularly Canton, and to the islands such as Java. 

The first word on our list is French azlanthe (English ailantus or 
ailanto). The earliest recorded date of its appearance in England is 
1845; for France there is no definite information. Both Gamillscheg 
and the Dict. Gén. call it Chinese; the word is omitted by Bloch. The 
correct etymology is given rather hesitantly by the NED: ‘Aylanto, 
the native Amboyna name, said to mean “Tree of the Gods” or “of 
heaven’’.’" Amboyna is one of the Molucca Islands. It is possible to 
verify this assertion beyond any doubt in a study by Erwin Stresemann, 
published since the earlier volumes of the NED.’ There we find that 
‘tree’ in the Amboyna dialects is az or az fue-i and that ‘heaven’ is lanite 
or lan’to. The expression for ‘god’, however, is pu lai-lai. From this 
we observe that ‘Tree of heaven’ in Amboyna was lan’to ai or lan’to at 
ni, and presumably also ai lan’to. There is no longer any need forthe 
hesitancy expressed in the NED. 


5 An important reference is T. T. Chang’s Sino-portuguese Trade from 1514 
to 1644, Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1934, but much of the more general information can 
be found in the larger encyclopedias. 

6 The italics are mine. 

7 Die Paulohisprache, Nijhoff, 1918. 
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Gamillscheg and the Dict. Gén. list caniquis (sixteenth century) and 
cannequin (since the eighteenth century) as a white cotton goods of 
Chinese origin. To the best of my knowledge no one has ever suggested 
a definite etymon for this. While glancing through the splendid Enci- 
clopedia italiana (Trecanni, 1929- ) which is still in the making, I read 
the article ‘Cotone’ by Domenico Lanza of Palermo. In writing about 
cotton in China he says: ‘Non mancano perd buone varieté come la 
Asiaokan, coltivata nella provincia di Hu-pe, la Chicken-foot e la 
Changyi ska ambedue coltivate nella provincia di Kiang-su.’ It is a 
fair suggestion that chanyi ska in a variant form *kangi ska (which is 
phonetically possible) could give a Portuguese *caniquis or canequim. 
With some aid from the Chinese Legation, and from Chinese friends, 
we have tried to find the exact characters for this chanyi ska with no 
positive results. We postulate chiang yi (1208 and 10,259) for the 
first two elements, referring to the region near Nanking, but this is a 
guess.® 

The next word for consideration is cangue ‘a penal yoke’. Gamill- 
scheg and the Dict. Gén. again claim without precision that it is Chinese. 
Bloch says it must come from Portuguese canga ‘a porter’s yoke’ which 
he traces to an Annamite form gong. Apparently 1700 is the earliest 
written occurrence of the French form. The NED also mentions 
Portuguese canga as the immediate source but denies that this is of 
Chinese origin, because the Chinese word for such a yoke is hia. The 
answer to this is not difficult: to carry a hia on the shoulders is, in 
Chinese, k’ang hia (5921 and 1145), where k’ang is a common verb for 
carrying on the shoulders (and the cangue is so carried). The transfer- 
ence from a verbal to a substantive idea is, of course, a simple process. 
It was doubtless the Portuguese who transmitted canga first to the west. 
There is no need to suppose, as Hirth did, that kang kd, a dialect form of 
the entire expression k’ang hia, was the etymon. The Annamite form 
gong, which we mention solely on the autnority of Bloch, might be 
related to Chinese k’ang. 

The herb ginseng is omitted by Bloch; the Dict. Gén. says ‘Emprunté 


8 Since writing the above I have received a note from Mr. Z. T. Kyi of the 
Bureau of Foreign Trade at Shanghai which substantiates, more or less, my ety- 
mology. This cloth is now called kiang yin (1208; 13,226) fon ki; it ‘is woven by 
Chinese hand looms with cotton yarn and exported to South Sea islands in large 
quantities for natives’ cloth.’ This explains the forms caniquim and cannequin 
beside earlier caniquis. This cloth is woven in a district along the Yangtsze 
River about two hundred kilometers from Nanking by water. 
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du chinois ginsen’ (sic!), and Gamillscheg gives the general statement 
that the source is Chinese. The Dict. Gén. attests the first French 
occurrence as dating 1750; the NED places the earliest English occur- 
rence in 1654; the Portuguese ginsdois found still earlier. The etymology 
given by Hirth and by the NED is unquestionably the right one, to 
which we add the character numbers from Giles; the base is Chinese 
jen shén (5624 and 1158) ‘man trunk’, which passed into France probably 
through the intermediary Portuguese form. 

The Dict. Gén. and Gamillscheg say that the word moza is Chinese. 
This term denotes a cautery of burning absinth or wormwood placed 
upon the skin. Oscar Bloch, on the authority of M. Pelliot, prefers 
instead the Japanese expression mogusa; the NED also gives as the 
etymon Japanese mokusa. The word is found in England as earlyas 
1677; the first registered occurrence in France is in 1698. The Dutch 
have the word also, spelled moksa. In Portuguese it is moza-dos- 
Chinos. Here again we suspect the Portuguese of being the transmitting 
medium, and it should be noted that the Portuguese form associates the 
word specifically with China. The commonest expression for this 
cautery in China is ai tzé (32 and 12,317), but Chinese mao chiu (7689 
and 2275) meaning ‘burning herb’ is read in Japanese according to 
Giles as mo ku, which would indicate that Japanese mokusa was itself 
of Chinese origin. These two Chinese characters are pronounced mou 
kiu, according to Giles, in certain of the southern dialects, and so, with 
the noun suffix ézé, an approximation of mozxa could have been heard in 
certain parts of China as well as in Japan. 

French jonque and English junk, designating a certain type of Chinese 
vessel, are representative of a word that is commonly used in all Euro- 
pean languages. In Dutch the form is jonk; in Portuguese it is junco. 
The Franck-Van Wijk etymological dictionary of the Dutch language 
says that the Dutch word comes from Javanese where djong is attested 
as early as the thirteenth century. Bloch says the French word occurs 
first in 1519, while the Portuguese dates from the fourteenth century. 
We should like to know his reference for this last, as it seems odd to find 
the word in western Europe at so early a date. The Javanese djong is 
accepted as the immediate source by Bloch, Hirth, and the NED. 
Gamillscheg and the Dict. Gén. are persuaded for an ultimate Chinese 
etymon, through the Arabic. Hirth and Bloch disagree with the NED 
in recognizing Chinese ch’uan (27420) ....Cantonese shiin....as 
the original for the Javanese form. To be sure this ch’uan is the com- 
mon Chinese word for this sort of boat, but we should like to call atten- 
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tion to another rarer word, which might have been common at an 
earlier date, Chinese ch’ung (7773), also found as t’ung (12,311), which 
now designates a ‘long boat’ or ‘war junk’. The phonology of this 
word is more promising for the history of Javanese djong. 

The oldest occurrence of English typhoon is listed by the NED as 
1588; Oscar Bloch says the first French occurrence dates from 1504 and 
that the word is borrowed from the English. It would seem there is 
discrepancy here. Gamillscheg, following the Dict. Gén., believes the 
word to be an importation of the eighteenth century into France. 
Bloch offers an unorthodox etymology: French typhon < English 
typhoon < Arabic tufan < Greek rugwy, and adds ‘Le chinois de For- 
mose ?¢’ai fung qu’on a aussi proposé est lui-méme probablement em- 
prunté’. What does he mean by this last item? The word fung or 
féng (8554) is the native Chinese word for ‘wind’, and the ?’a7 is short for 
T’at wan the name for Formosa, if we may believe Hirth. The ?’az fung 
would be then a wind prevalent in Formosa. Still another word, ta 
(10,470) meaning ‘great’ is pronounced in some southern dialects astaz. 
The NED believes that t’az fung ‘great wind’ passed from the Cantonese 
dialect into English where it was crossed in spelling with Greek rugwr. 
(The NED also admits the existence of another form tuffoon which came 
into English from the Chinese through Urdu tufaén.) It is quite possible 
that France borrowed the word from England. Hirth quotes from the 
Annals of Formosa, the Tai-wan fu chih (1694), evidence that substan- 
tiates very well his contention that T’at-wan was the source of the first 
part of the expression; and yet we have not seen this etymology repeated 
anywhere save by Lokotsch. 

We close with the remaining three words which offer little controversy. 
Of these, French poussa ‘a tumbling figure’ or ‘roly-poly’ can only be 
from Chinese p’u sa (9511 and 9530), a Buddhist image. Bloch offers 
1841 as the date of its first occurrence in France and this is doubtless 
correct. The word kao-ling, first mentioned in French by Pére d’En- 
trerolles in the early eighteenth century, designates a rotted feldspar 
used in the manufacture of hard porcelain. It is from Chinese kao ling 
(5927 and 7220) meaning ‘high hill’, the name given to a certain hill 
northwest of King-te-chen, where this material was found. The Dutch 
form is kaolien. Every one is interested in the word ¢té or thé. The 
common Chinese variants for this are ch’a (208), ts’a, ta, dzo, as recorded 
by Giles. The NED says that the form in Amoy is ¢’e (not cited by 
Giles), that the Dutch imported it from Amoy through Bantam in about 
1610, and that from Dutch thee we have English tea. This same history 
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might have held good for French ¢é also, but there is one bit of counter- 
evidence. In MS fr. 22431, fo. 1 v°, of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris there is the following statement: ‘Quis... . herbae illius apud 
Chinenses celebris the dictae, usum non suadeat?’ According to the 
manuscript catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale this MS is a collec- 
tion of documents relating to Anne d’Este, Catherine de Cléves, Cath- 
erine de Joyeuse, etc., of which the earliest piece (and this must be our 
document in question) dates from 1565. Both the Dict. Gén. and Oscar 
Bloch cite this as the first use of the word thé in France, with the date 
1563.° Again, in 1565, the Portuguese Louis Almeida wrote a letter in 
which he mentioned an herb ‘suavem gustu nomine chia’.!° These are 
presumably the earliest mentions of tea in Europe. It is evident, with 
this material before us, that France must have been the first to receive 
the form té, as opposed to Portuguese cha; and yet the herb was almost 
totally neglected in France till 1636, if we may believe Alfred Franklin 
and ‘le commissaire Delamarre’."! 

It should be inferred from our discussion that the etymological dic- 
tionaries of the French language have not been precise in their treatment 
of far eastern etymologies. We hope also that the references which we 
have given to the characters in the Giles Dictionary will make it easier 
for those interested to examine the exact Chinese etyma. 


® It is quite probable that this is a discrepancy of date that can be explained. 
We merely call attention to the lack of agreement in the documents at our dis- 
posal. I have tried to examine MS 22431 personally, but so far have been delayed. 

10 Selectarum epistolarum ex India libri quatuor, Joanne-Petro Maffeio inter- 
prete, Florence, 1588, 4.425. 

1 Ta vie privée d’autrefois, le café, le thé, et le chocolat 129 (Paris, 1893). 
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{Criticism of Bloomfield’s method of transcription. ] 


In his review of Bloomfield’s book Language, Kent (LancuacE 10.40- 
8) has dealt with what will seem to many a very objectionable feature of 
this volume, namely the system of transcription therein proposed. The 
purpose of all legitimate publication is, presumably, to make one’s self 
understood, and there are features of Bloomfield’s system which operate 
to defeat, or at any rate to make needlessly painful the achievement of 
that purpose. 

Bolling, in his comment on Kent’s review (LANGUAGE 10.48-9), 
objects to the latter’s failure to take a position with respect to Bloom- 
field’s statement (85) that: ‘Only two kinds of linguistic records are 
scientifically relevant. One is a mechanical record of the gross acoustic 
features, such as is produced in the phonetics laboratory. The other is 
a record in terms of phonemes, ignoring all features which are not dis- 
tinctive in the language.’ Such a sweeping exclusion from scientific 
relevance of all which is not grist to the general linguist’s mill is hardly 
acceptable, and I assume that Bloomfield did not mean to say more than 
that for the purposes of general linguistic discussion these two types of 
records are the only ones of value. He then excludes the mechanical 
records from consideration ‘until our knowledge of acoustics has pro- 
gressed far beyond its present state’. The answer to this exclusion may 
be left to the men making records for the Linguistic Atlas. Of course, 
mechanical records without detailed commentary, which could not well 
dispense with some form of transcription, are quite as dangerous as the 
‘personal’ records of the phoneticians against which he inveighs (84), and 
a great deal more likely to be misinterpreted. 

It is, on the other hand, entirely legitimate to decide that a transcrip- 
tion in terms of phonemes is adequate for the purpose of general linguistic 
discussion, although one may doubt that this will be found to be true 
under all circumstances, and I am sure that citations from unusual 
languages would be more intelligible in a narrower transcription. How 
far one should go in this narrower transcription is, of course, a matter of 
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discretion for the writer in any given instance. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the reader deserves some consideration in such questions, and 
that strict adherence to the phonemic transcription imposes unnecessary 
burdens upon him, for instance in such languages as Finnish, Turkish, 
or the American Indian dialects. 

For thereisan objection in principle to Bolling’s judgment (LANGUAGE 
10.50) which is, in effect, that a knowledge of the sounds of a given 
linguistic form is of little or no importance to a linguistic discussion. It 
is true that one can ‘follow the argument’, as Bolling puts it, without 
knowledge of the sound values of the symbols in such cases as those 
chosen for illustration. Indeed one might reduce such cases to mere 
linguistic algebra, but one cannot then examine the argument intelli- 
gently because the premises, the basic material, the sound complexes are 
not adequately presented. If it be unimportant to examine this basic 
material, it is then superfluous to cite it in any form. Or, if every one 
pronounced the same words in the same way and all scholars knew ade- 
quately all the languages discussed, no transcription of any sort would 
be required. The situation being what it is, however, it seems just as 
faulty in principle to neglect the sound symbol as it is to neglect the 
meaning of what is spoken, and it can hardly be maintained that Bloom- 
field’s transcriptions of exotic languages, or even of Greek, give anything 
like an adequate image of the phonetic facts to the average scholarly 
reader. A minutely exact transcription is not required, but one should 
be given which can be read without multiple reference to rules for reduc- 
tion, change of quality, or what not, peculiar to the particular language 
in question. When Bolling says (49): ‘To write ['biznos] would be like 
the meaningless underlining of a schoolgirl’ he can only be thinking of 
readers to whom the allegedly ‘non-distinctive’ modification involved is 
well known. To readers with an inadequate knowledge of the language 
such a transcription as ['biznes] leads much more directly to a percep- 
tion of the phonological facts than a transcription ['biznes], while to 
English speaking readers any transcription is superfluous, since it con- 
veys to them no ‘scientifically relevant’ fact (i.e. phonological! or pho- 
nemic fact) not conveyed by the conventional orthography. 


17 am using the term ‘phonological’ in the sense given it by the Prague Circle 
([TCLP 4.311], and Bloomfield’s term ‘scientifically relevant’ may be equated to 
their term ‘phonologically valid’. A general bibliography of the important 
contributions of this group and its critics to the study of the phoneme in particular 
and of the new phonology in general may now be found in the Idg. Jahrb. 17, or 
in the article of Vachek, English Studies 15.81ff. The movement began seriously 
in 1928. 
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The principle of phonemic transcription is then not in itself objection- 
able; the ‘broad’ transcriptionists have more or less generally accepted 
it in principle, although they may not in practice completely adhere to 
it. For well-known languages such transcription conveys nothing not 
conveyed by the conventional orthography, however ‘bad’ the latter 
may be. As a means of indicating variant pronunciations or dialect 
forms a strictly phonemic transcription is obviously inadequate. 

The objectionable feature of Bloomfield’s system is his unconventional 
use of certain accepted symbols, now in general use by the IPA and 
others. It is too late in the history of transcription, there is too strong 
a convention in their usage, to countenance the proposal of such violently 
personal symbols as [e] for the vowel of English add, fan, hand, cat, or [o] 
for the vowel of English up, sun (91). One of the curses of all transcrip- 
tion is the individualistic variation in the use of symbols which makes it 
impossible to read the transcribed material without constant readjust- 
ment to the particular author’s system. The symbol [e] is accepted 
throughout the scientific world as the representative of the ‘open’ e 
sound in English met, let, French dette, German Bett, etc. The symbol 
[o] is accepted similarly as the representative of the vowel sound of 
English only, bold, French saut, German Dom [do:m]. The radical 
deviations from these norms proposed by Bloomfield are indefensible, 
and he recedes from his position as to the symbol [o] in the appendix 
(547), where he transcribes English sun [san], but incorrectly restricts 
this transcription to British English and observes that ‘the symbol [o] 
would do just as well’. Of course, there are speakers who say [ed] for 
add, and the Pennsylvania Dutch frequently say [op] for up, but neither 
pronunciation is standard English. In a system of transcription de- 
signed for English alone the vowel phoneme of add may be transcribed 
[a], if it be desired to avoid the standard symbol [x]. The vowel 
phoneme of up, however, must be transcribed [a]. The symbol [e], if 
used at all, must be used to indicate an ‘e’ sound, normally that of 
English met, get, pen. The symbol [o] is indicated for the un-diphthong- 
ized long o vowels, and is a simpler symbol in a phonemic system for 
the diphthongized long vowel than the [ow] which Bloomfield uses. 

Of course, Bloomfield is endeavoring to devise a ‘world system’ of 
transcription, and that has always been a difficult problem. This aim 
accounts, I take it, for his distinction between the phoneme [a] for which 
he cites the key words alms (91) and palm (547), and the phoneme [a], 
for which he cites odd (91) and hot (547). It is clear that Bloomfield 
distinguishes between the vowel sound of alms, or palm and that of odd, 
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or hot on the one hand and that of add, can, on the other hand. If he 
wishes to transcribe this distinction he needs the symbol [a] for the 
broad ‘a’ of odd, and the symbol [x] for the front vowel of add and this 
leaves him only the symbol [a] for alms and palm. But this distinction 
is not phonologically valid, or ‘scientifically relevant’ in English. The 
vowel here intended by Bloomfield is apparently Smart’s Compromise, 
i.e. a vowel substituted by some speakers for the broad [a], by others for 
the open [x] in such words as grass, half, aunt, dance, etc. It is not 
standard English for either alms, or palm. (Kenyon, American Pro- 
nunciation 99-104; Krapp, Standard English in America 62-5). 


It is heard in certain positions, chiefly in somewhat conscious and academic 
speech, as a compromise sound between [a:], which is rejected as being too ‘broad’ 
and [] or [2:], a popular sound widely distributed over the whole country, which 
is rejected as being too ‘narrow’ or ‘flat’. (Krapp 63.) 


Whereas, then, [a] is a distinct speech sound, it is not an English pho- 
neme. In General American I should regard it as a sub-member of 
the phoneme [x]. For General English, where Jones (Outline of 
English Phenetics, 1932, p. 75) rejects it from the ‘received Pronuncia- 
tion’, it is rather a sub-member of the phoneme [a]. It is therefore 
unnecessary to distinguish in a phonemic transcription between this 


vowel sound and that of such words as add in American English, or 
father in British English, and hence the symbol [a] is available for the 
vowel of add, hat, can etc. in Standard English everywhere. So far as 
French is concerned the symbol [a] is the conventional one for the front 
phoneme of this category (e.g. patte, la) and in an alphabet designed for 
English, French, German, and Italian based on Bloomfield’s principle 
the symbol [a] would be logical for English add, alms, hat, aunt, although 
admittedly the speech sounds involved in his pronunciation may differ 
considerably. The choice of the symbol [e] for add, in order to be able 
to use [a] for the vowel of alms is therefore not sound, first, because it 
violates a long established tradition, and second, because it is based on 
the false premise of the phonemic value of the vowel [a] of alms or palm, 
even though these be pronounced with the sound of French patte. 

As to the use of the symbol [o] for the vowel phoneme of English up, 
I feel that this is indefensible in the face of established tradition, and 
that it is also impractical from the standpoint of a world system of nota- 
tion. I would not object to the thesis that this symbol for this sound in 
English might be used in a system of linguistic algebra for any other 
. sound, however different, in some other language, although such a 


i 
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symbol as [&] or [6] would be less misleading since its non-phonetic 
value would be apparent. But I am not interested in a system of 
linguistic algebra. Transcription which cannot be read is not transcrip- 
tion at all, it is mere formularizing. Granted then that [o] ‘might do’ 
as an algebraic sign for the vowel phoneme respectively of English up, 
sun, French saut, German Dom, I deny that it would do ‘as well’ for 
English wp and sun as would the symbol [a] if these transcriptions are to 
be read in terms of sound. It is contrary to all the principles of tran- 
scription to use a single symbol for two utterly different sounds. Bloom- 
field’s defense of his principle as it is here involved is confined to the 
obvious illustration of the unimportant differences between English ¢ 
and French ¢ (547), and he violates his own restriction (89) ‘where no 
ambiguity can result’ by writing [op] for wp. No one who knows any- 
thing about transcription would read ['soper] as supper, yet this is what 
Bloomfield asks us to learn to do, and he also would have to ask us to 
read ['sowber] as sober. This is erratic and inconsistent transcription. 

On page 90 Blooi field defines ‘Compound Phonemes’ as ‘combina- 
tions of simple phonemes which act as units so far as meaning and word 
structure are concerned’. He therefore transcribes the English long 
vowels of bee [ij], few [fjuw], go [gow], do [duw] with compound symbols. 
This means that he considers the diphthongized forms to be the basic 
or phonemically valid forms of the sounds, and the simple un-diphthong- 
ized long vowels to be sub-members of these phonemes. This may be 
correct for General American, and there is no objection in principle to 
his procedure of notation, provided he is correct in his analysis of the 
phonemes. But, if he uses compound symbols here, he should, if 
consistency is of any importance in his system, transcribe the compound 
phonemes among the consonants with compound symbols: that is, he 
should transcribe the ch of chin either [tf] or [tS], and the j and the dge in 
judge with the symbol [d3] or dz]. I can see no advantage in his aban- 
donment of the conventional IPA transcription here, and I can see vast 
disadvantages in the symbols [¢] and [j] for foreign readers; in fact, [j] 
does not even have the merit of being optically clear. 


These strictures are offered in a strictly scientific spirit and with no 
desire to detract in any way from the obvious merits of Bloomfield’s 
book. He wishes to be, and he deserves to be understood by his readers, 
but in the application of his principle of phonemic transcription he has 
created unnecessary difficulties in the path of this consummation. 
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Die Annalen des Mursilis. Pp. VIII + 329. By ALBReEcuT 
Goétze. (Hethitische Texte in Umschrift, mit Uebersetzung und 
Erlauterungen, Heft 6 = Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-aegyptischen 
Gesellschaft, 38. Band.) Leipzig, 1933. 


Die Annalen des Mursilis sind trotz des fragmentarischen Zustandes, in dem 
sie auf uns gekommen sind, das umfangreichste historische Schriftwerk aus dem 
Archiv von Boghazkéi. Sie berichten von den Ereignissen, die sich wihrend der 
Regierung eines der machtigsten Herrscher des Jiingeren Hatti-Reiches zutrugen, 
und fiihren fast tiber ein Menschenalter. Sie sind eine historische Quelle ersten 
Ranges. Aber nicht nur inhaltlich, auch formell sind sie von grésstem Interesse. 
Denn zusammen mit einigen gleichartigen, aber schlechter erhaltenen Bruch- 
stiicken, die dem Vater des Mursilis, dem Kénig Suppiluliumas, angehéren, sind 
die hier vereinten Texte die altesten Proben vorderasiatischer Annalistik, die wir 
tiberhaupt besitzen. Sie gewinnen dadurch ein besonderes formgeschichtliches 
Interesse. Bei Behandlung der Frage, woher der Annalenstil stammt, den wir 
spiter bei den assyrischen und den urartaéischen Herrschern antreffen, werden sie 
ein wichtiges Wort mitzusprechen haben. (Einleitung 1.) 


In this edition Gétze addresses himself almost exclusively to the 
philological problems of establishing the position of the several frag- 
ments, constructing a composite text, and working out a translation. 
The last-named task involves the treatment of many linguistic problems, 
and it is this fact that justifies a review of the book in LANGUAGE. 

Among the lexical contributions, the following are particularly 
important (I use the system of transliteration employed in my Hittite 
Glossary). 

arha anniyatar ‘menses, monthly courses’? (225) 

para és— (: és- ‘sit’) ‘be stationed in advance’. (254) 

handalliya- ‘dare’. (249) 

hullasat (pret. midd.) ‘was defeated’. (86.29) 

ishiul(l)ah- ‘draw up (an army), instruct (a person), prepare (a 
thing)’. (249 f.) 

kalmas ‘stick of fire-wood’. (212-4) 

kalmesnas ‘fire-brand, thunderbolt’. 

génus = genu ‘knee’. (215) 

mahhan sometimes occurs in the main clause, where it means 
‘immediately, at once’. (246) 
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UL manga _ is interpreted ‘non nihil, only, certainly’; whereas Som- 
mer, AU 125, suggests for manga ‘with regard to oneself’. I am not 
convinced that either is correct, but I have no further suggestion for the 
difficult phrase. (242-5) 

-pe (he writes pit) appended to a verb or to a verbal prefix or a 
negative ‘even, precisely; besides, also, just so;nevertheless’. (207-9) 

puruli (probably Hattic), a kind of sacrificial offering. EZEN 
purulliyas, a festival celebrated in the winter. (264 f.) 

sakuwa(e)- ‘bring to rest, cause to stop; arrest’. (202 f.) 

sardman ‘receptacle; place of refuge (?)’. (220) 

suppis ‘holy, sacrosanct, taboo’, stronger than parkwis. (233 f.) 

taparuna pai- ‘gleichkommen’? (228 f.) 

dudduwaresta (pret.) ‘was broken’? Related to tuwarn- ‘break’. 
(214 f.) 

warhuis ‘woolly; blockaded (?), forest-covered (?)’. (237-9) 

warpa, warpi (dat.) ‘fence, hedge, blockade’. 

Among the many grammatical questions discussed, I direct attention 
to one in regard to which Gétze does not record all the available evidence. 
He observes (258 f.) that the 3 sg. middle endings ari, aru, and at tend to 
be used with consonant and diphthongal stems of the hi-conjugation, 
but tari, taru, and tat with other verbs. There are some striking excep- 
tions that he does not record, e.g. 

eszt ‘he places, sits’ : esarz, esaru, esat. 

halzai ‘he calls’ : halziyari (passim), halzityatart (KUB 25.32.2. 

21). 

art ‘he arrives’ : artari, artat. 

It is fairly evident that we have here a secondary distribution of 
synonymous middle forms in such a way that dental endings in the 
middle tend to stand beside dental endings in the active; note that 3 sg. 
pret. act. art (a-ar-ta) occurs in KBo.3.46.1.45, beside frequent ars 
(a-ar-as). 

The volume is closed by elaborate indexes that enable one easily to 
find not only the grammatical and historical material included in the 
Hittite text, but also Gétze’s discussion of all sorts of questions. 

In addition to this magnum opus Gétze also published in the year 
1933 Keilschrift-Urkunden aus Boghazkéi, Heft 26, Historisch-politische 
Texte (Berlin) and Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, dritter Ab- 
schnitt, erste Lieferung, Kleinasien (Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft 3.1.3—Miinchen), as well as an important article, Ueber die 
Partikeln -za, -kan, und -san der Hethitischen Satzverbindung (Archiv 
Orientdlni 5.1-38.) 

E. H. SturRtTEVANT 
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Textes Hittites en Transcription (Manuel de Langue Hittite ITI). 
Pp. 32. By Louis Dretaports. Paris: Adrien Maisonneuve, 1933. 

Textes Hittite en Ecriture Cunéiforme et Vocabulaire (Manuel de 
Langue Hittite IV). Pp. 72 + 94. By Louis Dexaporte. Paris: 
Adrien Maisonneuve, 1933. 

In 1929 Delaporte published a Hittite sign-list (Syllabaire Hittite 
Cunéiforme, reviewed in Lane. 6.264 f.) and a Hittite grammar (Ele- 
ments de la Grammaire Hittite, reviewed in Lane. 5.261 f.). The 
present fascicles complete the handbook then projected; they provide 
a brief chrestomathy of texts in transliteration, a different collection of 
texts in cuneiform characters, and a vocabulary. 

It would be possible to master Hittite with the materials that Dela- 
porte supplies, but it would be a very laborious process. What an adult 
beginner should have is (1) a cuneiform text, (2) a transliteration of the 
same text, (3) a translation into some language that he already knows, 
(4) a commentary, and (5) a vocabulary. Only thus can he be saved 
the useless and time-consuming labor of solving riddles whose solutions 
have already been discovered by others. JI am well aware that beginners 
in Assyrian are often expected to interpret a cuneiform text with no 
other help than sign-list, grammar, and dictionary; but it is an absurd 
procedure nevertheless. Beginners in Hittite certainly need more 
guidance than Delaporte gives. 

Fortunately other books are available that will supply transliterations 
and translations of the cuneiform texts in Delaporte’s fourth fascicle. 
The third fascicle,in my opinion, will be quite useless, at least for Ameri- 
can students; but with the fourth fascicle and Hrozny¥’s Code Hittite 
(Paris, 1922), Gétze’s Hattusilis (Leipzig, 1925), Neue Bruchstiicke zum 
Grossen Text des Hattusilis (Leipzig, 1930), and Die Annalen des Mursi- 
lis (Leipzig, 1933), one can work his way into an understanding of the 
texts quite easily. 

From the scientific point of view the most important part of the 
fascicles under review is the Vocabulaire. It does not include all the 
known Hittite words; but it does include a great many that are not in 
the texts here presented. It supplements my Hittite Glossary (Lan- 
guage Monograph 9) in several important respects. (1) It includes the 
discoveries about Hittite lexicography that appeared between the 
publication of the two books, notably the rich harvest from Sommer’s 
Ahhiyaw4-Urkunden (reviewed in Lana. 8.299-304). There are also 
gleanings from the older literature, including a number of points upon 
which the author’s judgment differsfrom mine. (2) My treatment of 
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the Sumerian and Akkadian material was altogether at second hand, and 
it has proved to be quite unsatisfactory. Delaporte supplies many of 
the deficiencies; it is a pity that he did not undertake something like 
completeness in this field. (3) The vocabulary fragments have not been 
treated fully since the early days of the science, and Delaporte has done 
some original and important work on them. (4) He has included many 
more of the verbal phrases (‘compound verbs’) than I did. (5) He 
includes a large number of proper names, while I omitted them entirely. 

Unfortunately the Vocabulaire is disfigured by an extraordinary 
number of misprints and other errors of carelessness. The alphabetiz- 
ing is very imperfect, and, partly for this reason, many words are entered 
twice. Most remarkable is the occasional repetition of an article with- 
out intervening material, sometimes in identical form and sometimes 
with minor variations. In several instances we have both an older, 
incorrect interpretation of a word and, in another place, the newer cor- 
rected treatment. Here are a few of the more serious errors that have 
caught my eye (several of them are to be found also in my Hittite 
Glossary). 

p. 8, s.v. ark- : kuli ark- ‘étre vacant’. That this interpretation is 
wrong will appear from an examination of the passages in the Code to 
which Delaporte refers; see now Walther’s translation in J. M. P. Smith, 
The Origin and History of Hebrew Law 255. 

p. 14, s.v. e8- ‘tre assis’ : Sard pan es- ‘étre tiré en haut’. This is the 
compound pluperfect of gard pai- ‘go up’; see now Gétze, AM 60. 

p. 15, hahukesar: read hatalkeiar; see Giiterbock, OLZ 35.721. 

p. 21. Delete the article on °hatalki-; Delaporte refers to the place 
where Giiterbock proves that the word does not exist! 

p. 23, hukkui-: the word is due to a felee reading for hukmais. 

p. 24, s.v. hulugan(n)a-; delete GIS GIGIR; see Sommer, AU 81 
and fn. 2. 

p. 25. Delete the article hu(w)elpi; the word is listed on p. 22 as huelpi, 
and there it is correctly defined. 

p. 39. Delete the article GIGIGIR. 

p. 45. Delete the article GIs lahharnuzzi-; the word is correctly listed a 
few lines below as °SJahhurnuzei. 

p. 55. Delete the article nanna-. 

p. 58, s.v. paknu-: read ‘louer’ for ‘louange’. 

p. 59. Delete the article paragna(z)-. The word is correctly treated 
on p. 60 as parsna(i) (see Friedrich, AOF 7.200), except that the meaning 
is perhaps a bit uncertain. 
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p. 61, s.v. petar: for KUB, read KBo. 

p. 63. Delete the article pukesgar; the word is due to a false reading 
for mukegSar in VBoT 24.4.17. 

p. 67, s.v. sanezzi-: for ‘pardon’ read ‘le plus bon’; see Ehelolf, OLZ 
36.4,6. 

p. 68. Delete the article Satdi-; the word is due to a false reading in 
KBo.5.1.1.17. 

p. 69. Delete the article Septa-; so far we have only the dative of the 
ordinal septamiya ‘septimo’. 

p. 70. For ska read sha. 

p. 79, s.v. dagsu-: delete dagssuwant-. After dasfuwah- insert a new 
article: dasSuwant- ‘aveugle’. 

p. 89, warpa-: Gétze, AM 237 ff., has now shown that the word means 
‘fence, hedge, blockade’. 

p. 90. For wardulwarwalani read warwalani. 

KE. H. StuRTEVANT 


Les-formations nominales et verbales en p du Sanskrit. 114 pp. 
By BatTakrisHNA GHosH. Paris, Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1933. 

This excellent doctoral dissertation is the work of a promising Indian 
scholar trained in the best linguistic methods of both Germany and 
France. It comprises two quite separate parts: noun formations in 
apparently suffixal p, and the ‘causative’ verb forms in p. Naturally 
one of the author’s objects was to see whether any connection between 
the two groups (such as has been asserted by Charpentier, IF 29.395) 
is possible. Another object was to inquire what, if any, Indo-European 
backgrounds for either or both formations can be determined. The 
method employed was the only one that is ever likely to yield solid 
results, a careful and intelligent philological study of the actual use of 
the words in the texts. Only on that basis can reliable comparative 
theories be formed. 

The results, as far as they concern such theories, may be said to be 
almost wholly negative. Only two nouns of the group can possibly 
derive directly from similar IE formations (stiépa and tdlpa), and even 
they are not certain. No IE suffix -po- can be really proved. Nor do 
the meanings of the Skt. nouns group themselves in such a way as to 
establish a semantic unity for the ‘suffix’. Nor can any real relation 
be proved to exist between these nouns and the ‘causative’ p. That 
‘causative’ suffix the author thinks was from the start peculiar to bases 
in -d, by the side of which in a number of cases IE already had ‘exten- 
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sions’ or ‘by-forms’ in -p; its use with other bases is secondary and ana- 
logical. There was no difference in meaning between the -aya- and the 
-paya- forms; neither were truly ‘causative’ originally, but merely transi- 
tive, and when used with verbs which were themselves transitive in the 
simple form ‘intensive’ or the like. So, the author thinks, they still are 
used in the Veda, for the most part. They tend to be restricted to 
compound roots; composition with a preverb also tended to give a 
transitive meaning to the verb. 

An acquaintance with recent work in Hittite, which seems to have 
been unknown to the author, might have suggested to him some addi- 
tions and modifications of his work. Thus his IE* sthadp- by the side 
of *sthd- (102) would have received additional support from Hitt. stap- 
(Sturtevant, Hitt. Gr. 88 etc.). (By the by, he assumes a Skt. short a 
in certain forms of this root, specifically invoking 1E quantitative 
ablaut, but apparently not realizing that Skt. d would not be the regular 
development of any form of this IE base; he should have given more 
careful attention to this.) Hittite also has (op. cit. 91 etc.) a root 
harp- ‘place,’ which Sturtevant connects with Skt. arpayatz; if correct 
this would suggest that not all p- ‘causatives’ which are prehistoric come 
from ‘by-forms’ of roots ind alone. Mention may also be made of Hitt. 
warp- ‘scrub’ (1. c.), perhaps to Goth. af-swairban, cf. Walde-Pokorny 
2.529f. (unextended form in Gk. caipw ete.?). This, and also the Skt. 
dhipayati (unquestionably denom. from the noun dhipa, yet according 
to Ghosh 99 used as ‘causative’ to dha), suggest to my mind that the 
origin of the p ‘causatives’ may be a bit more multiple than Ghosh 
seems to think. ‘Extensions’, ‘by-forms’ of other roots besides those in 
d, and perhaps originally independent roots ending in -p which may 
quite secondarily have become associated with similar-sounding roots 
without -p, may have joined with a few denominatives from nouns in 
-pa (dhiipayatr) to form a new formal-semantic group in Indic. The 
noun dipa occurs relatively late, which makes one hesitate to regard 
it as anything but a secondary outgrowth of the older-recorded dipayati 
(whence, also early, dipyate, dipti (etc.), ‘caus.’ to dz; such is evidently 
Ghosh’s view since he does not even mention dipa among his nouns 
in-pa. Yet this is by no means certain; dhipayatz is also just as much 
older in literary occurrence than the noun dhipa, yet is surely based 
upon it; for I can hardly accept Ghosh’s daring suggestion (24) that it 
may be a ‘heteroclitic’ form, really based on dhtimd! So dipayati, too, 
may really be a denominative which has assumed causative function, 
like ghdtayat: (: ghdta), used as regular caus. to han.—I should say that 
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Ghosh regards the ‘causative’ dhi-p-ayati and the denominative dhipa- 
yatt as historically separate words; but whether rightly, is not so clear. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


Systéme de la Syntaxe Latine. Pp. 466. Second edition. By 
A. C. Jurer. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1933. (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Strasbourg, Fascicule 34*.) 

This revised edition enlarges the main text from 399 pages of the first 
edition, to 431; compresses the table of contents from 20 pages to 19; 
increases the index from 8 pages to 15. Like the first edition, it con- 
tains no references to modern treatises on the subject. 

The first edition, issued in 1926, was reviewed by W. A. Oldfather in 
LanGuaGE 4.207-10, and with one or two trifling exceptions all that is 
there said holds for the second edition. I wish however to go into the 
subject again, as it deserves further attention. 

Juret has departed from the usual method of treating syntax, which is 
to take up the forms and enumerate their uses; instead, he has analyzed 
the thoughts and ideas which the human mind desires to express, and 
has then recounted in what ways the Roman clothed these thoughts and 
ideas in words, phrases, sentences. Logical as this method is for a 
language which we are seeking to use as a medium of expression, it is 
not so valuable when applied to a language used essentially as one from 
which we are to receive the thoughts already expressed by others. It 
must be recognized that Latin is a language of the latter sort; any 
modern vernacular belongs, or may belong, to the former sort. 

Not only this, but it is almost impossible to find any item which one 
may seek. The index is still inadequate, and the table of contents is so 
complicated that it is not of great assistance. I have not been able, 
though I have devoted some time to the search, to discover anything 
about the idiom timeo ut venzat ‘I fear that he may not come’, nor about 
mea réfert ‘it makes a difference to me’. And this leads to another 
remark: Juret’s account is purely descriptive, without any attempt 
to explain how the constructions arrived at their use: there is no histori- 
cal perspective. For example, on the sentences of the type timeo ne 
veniat, he says (#385 = 1356), ‘Lorsqu’un verbe ou une expression signifie 
“craindre ou empécher par parole ou action qu’une chose n’arrive”’, 
la volitive employée comme objet est nécessairement négative. C’est 
pourquoi, 4 toute époque, elle est introduite par une particule négative.’ 
All this is quite true, but it is obvious only to a speaker of French who 
says je crains qu’il ne vienne where English has I fear that he may come 
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(without a negative; so also German, Italian, Spanish) ; and the logic of 
timeo ut veniat in the face of je crains qu’tl ne vienne pas demands an 
explanation which could not be attached merely as a corollary to the 
remarks just quoted. But then timeo ut veniat seems not to be given 
anywhere in the book. 

There is also a vital point as to terminology. For example, what is a 
‘subject’? We read (7178 = 1163) that ‘the subject is in the dative in an 
infinitive proposition which is the subject of licet’, as in Themistocli 
licuit esse otioso (Cic. Tusc. 1.15.33). But in reality such a dative is 
merely the indirect object of licet, while the accusative subject of the 
infinitive, being the same as that indirect object, is omitted, and the 
predicate adjective is attracted to the case of the expressed dative. 
Thus the subject of the infinitive is not properly the dative, but is 
inferred from the dative; and such an interpretation as Juret’s can lead 
only to a confused understanding of the real situation. From the stand- 
point of terminology, we should not admit that a word is a subject 
merely because it denotes the same thing as the subject, and that thing 
is not expressed in the sentence in the case in which the grammatical 
subject is normally expressed: one would by this principle be obliged to 
regard the dative as direct object in succurre mihi, because of its identity 
of meaning with adiuva me. This question of terminology is funda- 
mental: the logical or psychological actor is not necessarily expressed 
as the grammatical subject, and if not so expressed, should not be called 
the subject. 

Examples are cited profusely from the Latin authors, as they should 
be. But few of the citations are accompanied by translations, and many 
of them are therefore difficult to understand, because of their isolation; 
I have found myself obliged to look up a number in their original con- 
text, to make sure of the meaning and the manner in which they illus- 
trate the point under discussion. I turn now to a few scattered exam- 
ples, which seem to call for discussion: 

2123 = 1114: Juret takes missum facias as a compound expression 
with an invariable first element, in Pompey’s ut cohortes ad me missum 
facias (ap. Cic. Att. 8.12.B.2), because missum does not agree with 
cohortes. But missum may be taken as supine, equal to ut mittas, since 
facere governs ut clauses. I cannot cite another example of facere 
. with the supine in -wm; yet as facias is here already goverened by ut, 
Pompey may deliberately have avoided another ut clause as its object. 

2123 = 1114: ‘Type judice quo nosti populo.’ This is the heading for 
a discussion of phrases of the type quam plurimum potest, although it 
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has nothing to do with that type. In Horace’s (Sat. 1.6.14) notante 
judice quo nosti populo, the only peculiarity is that quo is assimilated 
from the accusative to the case of its antecedent. 

2177 = 1163: Juret here states that in expressions like ubi nunc 
Vicae Potae est (Liv. 2.7.12), the genitive subject, formerly depending 
on aedes, had taken the value of the whole phrase and was the equivalent 
of the nominative of the group. Rather, the genitive has here become 
an indeclinable phrase, usable in a number of constructions; cf. Hor. 
Sat. 1.9.35 Ventum erat ad Vestae, where the genitive form is a substi- 
tute for the accusative. Thus it is not a genitive which is a subject in 
the Livian passage, but an invariable having the form of the genitive: 
that the invariable has a genitive form, is quite irrelevant to its use. 

7191 = 1175: Here Juret quotes trajectus lora (Verg. Aen. 2.273) as 
analogous to ferrum cingitur (Aen. 2.510) in its use of the accusative 
with the passive forms. This interpretation of trajectus lora can 
hardly be upheld. The text is Hector ... per ... pedes trajectus lora 
tumentis. If we omit the prepositional phrase, we have the passive of 
(Achilles) Hectora lora trajecit. When such a sentence is changed to 
the passive, that one of the two objects which denotes a person becomes 
subject; the other remains as accusative. In this passage (the only 
one of its type with which I am acquainted) the accusative of the person 
is the accusative which goes with the prefix rather than with the radical 
of the verb; cf. the usual locution in Caesar Germanos ... flumen traictt 
(Caes. B.C. 1.83.5), of which the passive would be Germani flumen trai- 
ctuntur, with the persons the object of the radical and not of the idea of 
the prefix. But in both instances the words denoting persons become 
the subject of the passive verb. In ferrum cingitur we are dealing with 
a verb of middle voice; in trajectus we have a true passive. 

These examples suffice to show that a more careful analysis of the 
examples is needed in at least some instances; this might however have 
led to an undue expansion of the volume. We must recognize Juret’s 
immense assemblage of examples and his thorough reclassification of 
them, which may be useful to those who seek to visualize the methods 
which the Romans employed in expressing their ideas. Yet, after care- 
ful consideration, I feel that we get more from an arrangement of the 
material by form-categories than from that by idea-categories, and that 
an historical analysis of how the idioms came into existence is more 
illuminating than a catalogue of the possible variations in expression. 

Rouanp G. KENT 
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Le Slave Commun. Pp. xix + 538. By A. Meret. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged with the collaboration of A. Vaillant. 
Paris: Honoré Champion, 1934. 

This work was originally undertaken by Meillet for the Enciklopedija 
Russkoj Filologii, then being published by the Academy of St. Peters- 
burg. When the manuscript was finished in 1915, it was impossible to 
send it to Russia; the revolution later terminated the publication of the 
encyclopaedia. But the work appeared at Paris, in 1924, under the 
auspices of the Institut d’Etudes Slaves. Within a few years the edition 
was exhausted. Because of impairment of eyesight, Meillet was unable 
to prepare the new edition himself, but fortunately had the opportunity 
of entrusting it to his colleague Vaillant. Yet the alterations and 
additions made by Vaillant were all discussed orally with Meillet, so 
that in its present form the work represents the united authority of the 
two distinguished scholars. 

Le Slave Commun is a study in the reconstruction of the primitive 
Slavic language before the separation into dialects, which cannot have 
long preceded the time of Charlemagne: for his name Karl appears in 
all Slavic languages in the form which it would have assumed had it 
been part of their primitive stock. The discussion works forward from 
the reconstructed primitive Indo-European and backward from the 
‘Old Church Slavonic’ of Cyril and Methodius, and from the modern 
languages, to the primitive Slavic: phonology, morphology (stem forma- 
tion and inflection of nouns and verbs, aspect of verbs, word order in the 
sentence), vocabulary are all included. In the second edition the gen- 
eral bibliography (*xiii-xix = ‘xiii-xvi) has been brought up to date by 
the addition of about 25 new titles to the approximately 45 of the first 
edition. Most of the chapters have been increased by from 10 to 15 
per cent; but the chapter on Accentuation has been entirely rewritten. 
A chapter on Vocabulary has been added. 

In the chapter on Accentuation (7158-184 = 1137-148), Meillet and 
Vaillant modify the interpretation given by de Saussure (IF Anz. 6.157 
ff.) of the accent-shift in Lithuanian, in the light of Ekblom’s studies 
(Zur Physiologie der Akzentuation langer Silben im Slavo-baltischen; 
Uppsala, 1922). Utilizing also Belié’s publications (Akcenatske Studije, 
1914; and BSLP 21.149 ff.), they have presented a new interpretation of 
the Slavic accent-shifts. 

The chapter on Vocabulary presents in illuminating fashion a clear 
picture of the Slavic vocabulary. In the time of the Slavic unity, there 
were few borrowings; the old Indo-European material was kept, often 
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with shifts of meaning and with the formation of new derivatives, but 
still with the Indo-European machinery. Special lexical agreements 
are noted with Iranian on the one side, and with Baltic, Germanic, and 
Italo-Celtic on the other, and attention is called to a few early borrow- 
ings from these languages. Emphasis is laid on the differences from Bal- 
tic rather than on the agreements, though the close relationship is not 
denied; yet the old Indo-European material in Slavic shows kinship 
rather with Indo-Iranian than with Baltic. Christianity affected the 
Slavic vocabulary from two sources: Greek exercised an influence on 
Russian, Bulgarian, and Serbian; German, often going back to Latin 
and in some instances through Latin to Greek, exercised an influence on 
the Western Slavic languages. After the breaking into Slavic dialects 
came the influence of the Turco-Tataric languages. In the last two 
centuries, there have been influences from all languages which have been 
in contact with the Slavic tongues, but especially from German and 
French. And of course a certain number of Slavic words have been 
taken into occidental languages. 

It is a pleasure to record Meillet’s attitude toward his co-worker. 
Although the alterations were carefully discussed between him and 
Vaillant, and all changes received his approval, he explicitly states that 
‘if the book, when published, is to an important extent remade, it is to 


Vaillant that the improvements are due, and I hope that the public will 
have the same gratitude to him as to myself.’ We might all draw a 
lesson from these generous words. 


Routanp G. KEntT 


Albanian-English and English-Albanian Dictionary. Pp. vi + 314. 
By Neto Drizari. New York, N. Nassy, 1934. 

This is the first dictionary to include both the Albanian-English and 
the English-Albanian sections. It is also the first to use the new stand- 
ard orthography, under which q is used where Weigand (in his Al- 
banesische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1913) used ky. X is used instead of an 
older dz and xh for dzh. Some of these and other changes may not 
always fit into the usages of scholars, but we can never forget that the 
present Albanian government is now for the first time in a position to 
use its educational system for spreading the spelling and the established 
form of the language. The last years have seen the passage of Albanian 
from a language to be collected and recorded by outside scholars to a 
language that is being consciously directed, and we are very fortunate in 
having Mr. Drizari undertake and carry through what is a beginning in 
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Albanian-English lexicography. Also he shows us distinctively Gheg 
forms and indicates the origin of many loan words. The author has 
taken five thousand English words from The Teacher’s Word Book by 
E. L. Thorndike and has added still other words to them. Examination 
shows that certain words that we might expect are lacking and there are 
a few cases where the word is not repeated in the other half of the 
dictionary. These are faults, but they are almost negligible when we 
look at the usefulness of the book which now for the first time renders it 
possible to secure the English and Albanian equivalent of thousands of 
words. There can be no doubt that the volume will be of tremendous 
value to Albanians desiring to learn English and also of equal importance 
to all Americans and English people who desire to know something about 
Albania and to travel in it. 
CLARENCE A. MANNING 


Czech (Bohemian) Grammar. Pp. vi + 396. By O. STEPANEK. 
Omaha, the Czech Historical Society of Nebraska, 1933. 

This volume is really an improved edition of the same author’s 
Simplified Czechoslovak Grammar, which appeared in 1930. The 
chief differences are to be found in the omission of the sketch of Slovak 
grammar, the grouping together of all the grammatical explanations into 
one part of the book and the increase in the number of exercises and 


translations—together with the use of shorter sentences in the early 
lessons. The new volume is a great improvement over the old in print 
and appearance as well as in arrangement, and it should be of great value 
to all who are interested in acquiring some knowledge of the Czech 
language. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING. 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


THE AMERICAN CouNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES again announces its 
grants in aid of research and post-doctoral fellowships: 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1935 grants in aid 
of research and post-doctoral fellowships for training and research in 
the humanities. The grants are in two categories: small grants, not 
exceeding $300, and larger grants, not exceeding $1,000. Applicants 
for grants must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be 
actually in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it from 
other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other than 
living expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, secre- 
tarial assistance, etc., in connection with projects of research actually 
under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which allowances 
for travel, expenses of research, and other purposes may be added. 
Applicants must have the doctorate, must not be more than 35 years 
of age, and must have demonstrated unmistakable aptitude for con- 
structive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as application 
blanks, may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. All applications must be filed 
by December 15, 1934, and awards will be announced in March, 1935. 


It is worth noting that of the fifty grants in aid of research for the 
academic year 1934-5, three came to members of the LINGUISTIC 
Society: 

W. Norman Brown, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for research in the early western Indian school of miniature 
painting. 

Harry Caplan, Professor of Classics at Cornell University, for researches 
in unpublished medieval Artes Praedicandi. 

A. R. Nykl, for the continuation of his series of Arabic texts illustrating 
literary contacts between Muslim Andalusia and Aquitania. 


THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATION OF OFFICERS OF THE LINGUISTIC 
Society FoR 1935 is, by appointment of President Sapir, as follows: 
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Prof. C. M. Lotspeich, Univ. of Cincinnati, Chairman; Dr. Truman 
Michelson, Smithsonian Institution; Prof. C. C. Rice, Catawba College 
(Salisbury, N. C.). According to the plan announced in LANGUAGE 
6.267-8 for the nomination of officers for 1931, and followed since that 
time, members of the Society are invited to make suggestions to the 
Committee, not later than October 15, of names to be considered for the 
various offices. 

The offices to be filled are those of the following, with annual tenure: 
President; Vice-President; Secretary and Treasurer, which may or may 
not be combined; three additional members of the Executive Commit- 
tee; Editor and Chairman of the Committee on Publications; and also 
one member of the Committee on Publications, succeeding Edward 
Sapir, for a term of three years. 

The nominations made by the Committee will be published in the 
Second Circular of the Annual Meeting, which is distributed at the end 
of November. Additional nominations made in writing by five members 
in good standing and sent to the Chairman of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations and the Secretary of the Society between the receipt of the 
Second Circular and the December meeting will be added to the list of 
nominees, and further nominations may be made from the floor when 
the Committee on Nominations makes its report. All such additional 


nominations have equal standing with those presented by the 
Committee. 


THE Lineuistic Socrety oF AMERICA needs additional members; 
and every present member is urged to secure at least one new member, 
either for the present year or for 1935. 


CoMPLETE SETS OF PUBLICATIONS OF THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY are 
still available, and members are urged to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to complete their sets. Special rates will be given from now 
until the end of the calendar year; application should be made to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, with a statement of those issues already owned. 


STRANGE TO SAY, there are also some members who do not desire to 
maintain a complete set of the Society’s publications; and as the num- 
ber of copies of certain issues is too low to permit the keeping of an 
equal stock of all back volumes, such members are invited to earn the 
Society’s gratitude by sending to the Secretary any of the following 
issues: LancuaGE. I. 1, II. 3, V. 1, V. 3, VI. 3, Diss. 4. 
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THE SEconpD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHONETIC SCIENCEs will 
be held in London on July 22 to 26, 1935, in the buildings of University 
College. The Committee which will organize the Congress is under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost of University College, 
and the secretary-treasurership of Miss A. D. Parkinson (Dept. of Pho- 
netics, University College, London), and includes two members of the 
Linguistic Society: C. K. Ogden of London, and H. C. Wyld of Oxford. 

Those who wish to present papers at the Congress or to attend its 
sessions are requested to communicate with its Secretary at the earliest 
possible date. 


THE Nationa LiBRARY OF PEIP’ING, with the support of the Chinese 
Committee of the League of Nation’s Commission on International 
Intellectual Cooperation, has begun the publication of a Quarterly 
Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography. This periodical, of which the first 
number (in a Chinese, an English, and a ‘combined’ edition) has just 
appeared, continues the work hitherto carried on inadequately by Book 
News from China. The present number contains current bibliographies 
of books published in China, notes of scholarly organizations and under- 
takings, and special articles. Later numbers will emphasize the biblio- 
graphical sections at the expense of special articles; and it is to be hoped 
that a series of resumé bibliographical articles covering work in the 
separate fields will be published. The editor of the new journal is Dr. 
T. K. Koo, at the National Library of Peip’ing, China. 

Even more ambitions is the Japanese attempt to provide Western 
scholars with adequate information respecting the contributions of 
Japanese scholars in the Oriental field. This year has seen the organiza- 
tion in Tokyo of the Kokusai Bunka Shinko Kai ‘Society for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations’. This institution, generously supported by 
the Japanese, has published, April 1934, an elaborate program of activi- 
ties, involving the production of translations, bibliographies, abstracts, 
hand-books, and other implements of study and research. Dr. Set- 
suichi Aoki is general secretary of the Society; his address is 10 Ma- 
runouchi 3-chome (Naka 7-gokwan), Kojimachiku, Tokyo. 


THE FOLLOWING NEW MEMBERS FOR 1934 have been received into the 
Linguistic Society subsequent to the last published list, and up to June 
28, 1934: 

Prof. L. E. Hinkle, State College of Agriculture and Engineering, State 
College Station, N.C. (Modern Languages; General Linguistics). 
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Mr. Hartley Howard, 5725 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, 704 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
(American English) 

Mr. Oswald Naumann, 741 North Second Street, Paragould, Arkansas. 
(English) 

Dr. William S. Smith, 114 South Arlington Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

Prof. Martin Sprengling, Oriental Institute, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





THE ORIGIN OF HITTITE fh 
WALTER PETERSEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Although a generally accepted solution of the problem of Hittite h! has 
not yet been found, the discussion of various theories adduced has 
brought out a number of facts and probabilities which must be recognized 
in further attempts, and which have narrowed down the problem con- 
siderably. It will consequently be advantageous to examine such of these 
hypotheses as have not been definitely abandoned, and to determine, if 
possible, what features of these must be incorporated in a theory that 
may hold promise of satisfying all conditions.] 


Let us consider first, as most simple and as accepted by a number of 
scholars, the theory of Sturtevant, first promulgated in the TAPA 
60.27. According to this h is an old vigorous sound, probably a spirant 
like the German ch, which existed in the entire pre-Indo-European 
(Indo-Hittite) territory, but was lost in the Indo-European proper 
after the early separation of Hittite. The most cogent argument for 
this point of view is the inability so far to find either a rationale for its 
alleged genesis in Hittite or any convincing correspondences of Hitt. 
h with otherwise known IE sounds in sufficient numbers to gain general 
acceptance. Whether one considers the suggestion of Marstrander,? 
who derived Hitt. h from IE gh, or that of Kellogg,* who saw in it a 
development from various gutturals, or the former suggestion of 
Sturtevant‘ that initial h- came from IE bh-, or that of Hroz¥‘ and the 
present writer,® that h entirely or partially was a vowel glide or hiatus- 
filler, the result is always the same—a number of possible etymologies 
that look well enough in their isolation, but will not fit into the general 
picture. At first sight we could answer this by the pertinent objection 
that Hittite h need not be of homogeneous origin any more than most 


1 I follow Sturtevant in using h and s without the diacritical marks which are 
superfluous from the purely Hittite point of view. 

2 Charact. Indo-Européen de la Langue Hittite 144, 160. 

8’ Some New Indo-European Coincidences in Hittite 15. 

4 Lana. 3. 109ff. 

5 Act. du pr. congr. intern. de ling. 159. 

6 AJP 53. 199. 
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sounds in the languages of today, e.g. in English or German almost 
every sound has more than one origin. This argument, however valid 
in itself, will nevertheless not fit the present case because in every 
instance of an obvious and certain correspondence between Hittite and 
other IE languages we find a zero in the latter as opposed to h of the 
former. Thus cf. Hitt. pahhur ‘fire’ with Gr. zip and OHG fair, Hitt. 
eshar ‘blood’ with Skt. dsrk and Gr. éap, Hitt. hantz ‘in front’ with Gr. 
avri Lat. ante. There is therefore, as far as we can see now, no escape 
from the universality of the equation Hitt. h = IE zero, and in the 
absence of a convincing explanation of h on the basis of Hittite alone 
this fact speaks for the existence at one time in the entire IE territory of 
something corresponding to Hitt. h. 

The assumption of the complete and absolute loss of this sound in 
such a large area, however, meets with considerable difficulty as soon 
as we think of Hitt. h as being the vigorous sound claimed by Sturtevant 
and others. The fact that it is frequently doubled points to its being 
a fortis, its stability in Hittite argues against its being a mere glide, 
and the borrowing of the Hittite syllabary from Accadian argues that 
h should have approximately the same value, so that everything points 
to the correctness of Sturtevant’s’? contention that h was a vigorous 
guttural spirant. The weakness of his theory lies only in the assumption 
that this vigorous phoneme disappeared utterly and without certain® 
trace in every other known IE language. Of course if the latter re- 
mained a unity after the separation of Hittite, this objection does not 
seem so serious, but it is to be observed that also Tocharian, which is 
closely related to Hittite and broke away from the parent language at 
the same time (LANG. 9. 12ff.), shows no certain trace of h, and this is 
the more of an objection because we now have to assume that the 
vigorous phoneme h was lost independently in IE and Tocharian, and 
in both cases without trace. While we cannot say that such a coinci- 
dence is impossible, yet, to say the least, it does make the assumption of 
the disappearance of an energetically pronounced phoneme very dubious. 
We may summarize the situation by saying that Sturtevant is right in 
maintaining that something corresponding to Hitt. h was at one time 
found in the entire IE territory, but he is wrong in assuming it was at 
that time a vigorous phoneme of distinct character. 


7 Lana. 9. 3f. 

8 It is true that Kurylowicz and Cuny as well as Sturtevant assume certain 
results of combinatory changes with h (see below), but these instances can all be 
explained otherwise, so that they are no more than corollaries to their theories, 
if accepted, but they in no way constitute a proof. 
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In some ways the theory of Kurylowicz, Symbol. Grammatic.— 
Rozwadowski 95ff., seems to present fewer difficulties. He asserts 
that Hitt. h corresponds to IE g, i.e. consonantal a, although at other 
times 2 may be vocalized. This a had already been lost in Indo-Hittite 
times before palatal vowels (a:), but continued as Hitt. h before the 
darker vowels (a2 and a3), whereas in IE it suffered various complicated 
changes, ultimately disappearing as such wherever it corresponded to 
Hitt. h. The long IE vowels he derives from contraction of a with a 
short vowel, e.g. *pda ‘protect’ is referred to IH *paa-, which is the 
Hitt. pah- of pahs- ‘protect’, over against IE *pd- e.g. in Lat. pdscor 
(< *pds-scor)®, whereas IE *pd- of Gr. zav and Skt. pd-yi-h comes 
from *paa3. This is merely one of a number of striking etymologies, 
which, although they do not prove it, fit well into Kurylowicz’s theory, 
which has this advantage over Sturtevant’s that the a to which Hitt. 
his referred, whether in consonantal or syllabic function, must have been 
an unstable sound which could have disappeared independently in Indo- 
European and Tocharian. It must be admitted, however, that from 
Kurylowicz’s own exposition nothing can be deduced as to the phonetic 
value of his a. He tells us at the outset of his article that he does not 
give a the value ordinarily given it (i.e. a reduced vowel), and later he 
also argues it cannot be a mere ‘coup de glotte’. Nevertheless, to really 
evaluate his theory we must know what the a is supposed to mean, for 
if he thinks of it as an original consonant of distinct character the use of 
a is misleading, and his assumed contractions are as improbable as can 
be. If on the other hand he thinks of it as being anything of a less 
vigorous character, he must explain why h in Hittite is a phoneme, a 
fortis, and as stable as any sound in the language. 

The system of Kurylowicz meets further difficulties in its details on 
every hand. In the first place, if all long IE vowels come from a(= 
Hitt. h) plus short vowel, and all such combinations result in a long 
vowel, there is no place for such obvious etymologies as Hitt. hants = 
Gr. avri Lat. ante, for IH *a,anti should yield IE *dnti, Gr. *qr7i, 
Lat. *dnte, or Hitt. hapatis ‘vassal’ should correspond to a Gr. *&mnéés 
(IE *6p-, IH *a;ap-) instead of the actually existing drnéds.!° These 


While the s of Hitt. pahs- is ultimately a formative (see below), yet it must 
have been very old in view of the correspondence of pahs- with the Latin participle 
pastus. If we refuse to accept this conclusion, we must refer the -s- of pdstus and 
pastor to IE t as in Gr. reréopar, Goth. fodjan ‘feed’, etc. 

10 To assume, e.g., *a;0r- for Hitt. haras ‘eagle’, and *or- for Gr. dps ‘bird’ 
(Cuny, Rev. Hitt. et As. 14. 204) is a makeshift that cannot be convincing in the 
absence of a larger number of examples which conform to Kurylowicz’s system 
without doing violence to such obvious correspondences. 
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and other similar examples demonstrate that if the assumed contraction 
of IH a with short vowels ever took place, it was a change circumscribed 
by factors of which we know nothing, and certainly was not a universal 
change that warrants referring all long vowels to such combinations. 
Furthermore, Kurylowicz’s application of this doctrine to Hittite 
suffers from the fact that we know nothing of the quantities of Hittite 
vowels, and all our judgments about their original length are more or 
less complicated and often uncertain inferences. Consequently even 
Hitt. pahs-, enticing as Kurylowicz’s combinations are, is only a very 
uncertain witness for IH ade, for it is just as probable, and to me more 
probable that pa- of pahs- is to be equated directly with Lat. pd- in 
pascor, i.e. that Hitt. pahs itself originally had a long vowel. 

In the next place the theory of Kurylowicz leads to many reconstruc- 
tions which are phonetically unintelligible and can hardly have had a 
real existence, one fact referred to by Sturtevant, Lana. 6. 149, in calling 
the system artificial. Thus the *pegeur reconstructed to account for 
Hitt. pahhur ‘fire’ is as improbable a phonetic combination as can be, 
and the moment we try to interpret the sounds it is supposed to repre- 
sent, we either find it impossible to pronounce at all, or we have to 
assume a pronunciation of a that will not fit into Kurylowicz’s hypoth- 
esis. This artificiality of the system also comes out in the fact already 
referred to, that in spite of a high percentage of contrary examples, it is 
assumed that all long vowels go back to short vowels with a. This 
assumption suffers from the same lack of perspective as those of the 
other builders of ablaut-systems who think that all vowels must be 
a part of their system and ignore the existence of various chronological 
stages. All ablaut-producing factors of course belong to certain periods, 
and everything that arose subsequently was not subject to them, unless 
there were analogical extensions. Consequently, even if we should 
admit that combinations of short vowels with a yielded long vowels, it 
does not follow by any means that all long vowels thus arose, nor that 
any particular long vowel thus arose unless we have evidence for the 
preceding stage. 

If now we also bear in mind that there are numerous other difficulties 
in the application of Kurylowicz’s doctrine to individual instances 
(Sturtevant Lane. 6. 149 ff.), we must conclude that, while he has 
furthered the problem in many ways by highly suggestive and enticing 
combinations, he has not found a definitive solution of the problem. 
His theory at least needs limitation on the one hand and supplementa- 
tion on the other, so as to give it a definite phonetic content, and in its 
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present form it fails to account for the stability of Hitt. h over against 
the utter lack of stability of the a elsewhere. 

Several steps in advance have been made by A. Cuny, who last 
discussed Hitt. h in Revue Hittite et Asianique 14. 201 ff. In the first 
place he gives the needed phonetic interpretation of Kurylowicz’s 
theories, which he accepts, by identifying g with Semitic ’ (Hebrew 
aleph), etc., apparently accepting the description of ’ as a laryngal stop 
(‘fester vokalischer Ansatz’). While this is contrary to Kurylowicz’s 
own ideas, it is distinctly an improvement because it makes his theory 
definite and tangible and explains the apparent instability of a in IE. 
However, it really makes impossible one feature of his theory which 
Cuny accepted. That a contraction of a laryngal stop with a short 
vowel should yield a long vowel hardly seems within the realms of 
possibility, and we either must throw overboard that part of his hypoth- 
esis or refer back to an earlier stage when the ’ was something else. 
However, since there is no evidence that the Semitic ’ ever was anything 
else than a laryngal stop,’! this method of trying to rescue this aspect of 
Kurylowicz’s theory does not hold out much promise. 

In the next place Cuny attempts to establish the earliest history of 
Hitt. h < IH a by assuming real historical connection between it and 
the Semitic laryngals like’. He believes that all of these date from a 
remote period when Hamito-Semitic and Indo-European were still the 
same language. The question of IE*and Semitic relationship I do not 
have to discuss in this connection, but merely will say that the similarity 
of the Semitic and IE phenomena here discussed, as is seen below, is best 
explained by language mixture,!? whereas the assumption of ‘Urver- 
wandschaft’ still meets with the same difficulty as Kurylowicz’s theory 
in its original form, and cannot answer the question: Why is Hitt. h 
such a stable sound, and IE a so unstable? 

Taking into account the probabilities and improbabilities of the 
various theories so far discussed, as also of the fact that the correspond- 
ence between Hittite and Indo-European inflectional endings is often 
most intelligible if we take Hitt. h as a glide between vowels to avoid 


11 In fact all four Semitic laryngals are as old as Semitic itself. Cf. Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss d. vg]. Gram. d. sem. Spr. 1. 42f. 

12 It is possible, of course, in spite of this that the IE laryngal is ultimately 
identical with those of Semitic. If so, the latter languages at one time passed 
through the same process as Hittite later, and the originally non-phonemic 
laryngals became phonemic at such an early age that it is hopeless to try to fathom 
its cause. 
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hiatus, I suggest the following mediating theory: Hittite h is a develop- 
ment from a pre-Indo-European laryngal stop similar to those of 
Semitic like Hebrew aleph, which had already dropped in its palatal 
variety (before é and 7) before the separation of Tocharo-Hittite. Re- 
maining in its darker varieties (before 4, 6, and %), it became Hitt. h, 
but was lost in IE proper as well as in Tocharian after the latter went 
its own way.'* The assumption of this outcome causes no misgivings 
because the laryngal stop was not a phoneme in Indo-European or pre- 
Indo-European, but became so in pre-Hittite through language mixture, 
when it came to be the language of originally Semitic peoples who had 
an ear for the distinction between vowels preceded by a laryngal stop 
and those beginning with other methods of ‘attack’. After this laryngal 
stop had become a phoneme, its development into the probably spirantic 
Hitt. h'* is no longer improbable, be it that it was a spontaneous change, 
or be it that there was further language mixture between pre-Hittite 
and other peoples who used the @ in the Accadian value of a spirant 
instead of the regular Semitic laryngal stop. In the latter case people 
who were accustomed to hear their own spirantic # as corresponding to 
the laryngal stop of closely related dialects, naturally substituted the 
spirant for the stop also in Hittite when they adopted it as their own 
language. In whichever way the now phonemic laryngal stop became 
Hittite h, its absence also in Tocharian is now easily accounted for. 
Apparently this language did nét come into contact with the same 
peoples as the Hittite, and consequently the laryngal stop remained non- 
phonemic, and disappeared!® as everywhere else in IE territory. 

To develop the details of this explanation of Hittite h, the occurrences 
of the latter may be divided into four distinct groups: (1) Initial Hitt. 
h before a vowel; (2) Intervocalic h; (3) Post-consonantal h; (4) 
Anteconsonantal h. It is to be observed that final A does not occur, 
except in the imperative alapah, evidently due to the anology of all the 
other forms of the verbs in -ah-. 


13 Since a non-phonemic laryngal stop would not be recognized in writing, the 
loss of pre-IE’ may be more apparent than real. It would be very hard indeed to 
judge where and when that loss had taken place. Even from languages of the 
present day as actually heard, we could only draw conclusions as to the final results. 

14 The various Semitic laryngals and even gutturals are apt to shade into each 
_ other at various times and places, cf. Brockelmann 1. 128ff. The precise change 

- of ’ to h would belong to a period so much earlier than the specific changes there 
mentioned, that we could not find immediate documentary evidence for its ulti- 
mate source. 

15 Cf. note 13. 
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1. Initial h before a vowel. In this position the characteristics of 
the sound come out most clearly because it is not ordinarily subject 
to the forces of grammatical analogy, which is so apt to play havoc with 
the phonetic development of word-ends. A survey of the words in 
Sturtevant’s Hittite Glossary reveals the following facts as to the 
occurrence of h in this position. Before (otherwise) initial a the ratio 
of occurrence to non-occurrence is approximately 5:7, before u about 
1:1; before 7 and e h occurs only sporadically; before consonants not at 
al].16 

The absence of initial h before consonants is to be taken as evidence 
for the original non-phonemic nature of h and its development from the 
pre-IE laryngal stop, for if h had from the beginning been a vigorous 
spirant we might well have expected words, e.g., with hr, hl, hn at 
the beginning as well as in the interior of a word, but there was no place 
for it initially before a consonant if it was a non-phonemic laryngal 
stop, which was merely a way of preparing for the utterance of a 
vowel. However, the ratios of its occurrence as quoted above show that 
it was only one of the ways of leading up to the vowel. Why the 
difference, and what was the ultimate origin of the vigorous vowel 
attack of the laryngal stop, we can at the present state of our knowledge 
merely surmise, but not prove. It may be that it at one time occurred 
in particularly vigorous utterance of initial vowels, but we cannot prove 
this by its Hittite examples, for after it had once become phonemic it 
became part of a word as such and even subject to analogies that were 
bound to cover up all traces of the original state of affairs. 

The rareness of h before palatal vowels is good evidence for the 
distinction drawn by Kurylowicz and Cuny (following Saussure)!” 


16 In Sturtevant’s Grammar are found some transcriptions with initial hw. 
Of these hwrtais ‘curse’ (with alleged syllabic r, p. 60) is a wrong interpretation of 
hu-wa-ar-ta-a beside hur-ia-as. The former must represent an actual by-form of 
hurtas (cf. also the noun hur-ta-a-78, i.e., hurtais ‘curse’) which is probably a pho- 
netic variant of some kind. If hwek- is acorrect transcription, itshcame from the 
by-form huk-. However, since no other combinations of initial h with consonants 
occur, we may conclude that, even where w was consonantal originally, it became 
vocalized so as to allow a preceding laryngal stop, e.g., huwantis ‘wind, storm’ 
(:Lat. ventus), although with original yu, must have been at one time actually 
pronounced ’wwantis with three syllables. If u was a consonant, there would be 
scant reason for the second u as it appeared in hu-u-wa-an-te-e8. 

In view of the absence of h after other initial consonants Sturtevant is cer- 
tainly wrong in interpreting 75-ha-a-i as shai instead of ishaz. 

17 Kurylowicz cites Recueil des publications scientifiques 127. 
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between the sound denoted by them as a1, of palatal timbre, as opposed 
to 92 and 23 of darker timbre which occurred before a,o,andwu. It will be 
remembered that these scholars take it that Hitt. h represents only 
Indo-Hittite a2 and a3, but not a1, which had already disappeared before 
the separation of Hittite. Consequently, as opposed to a large number 
of occurrences of the initial syllables ha- and hu-, as in halzis ‘strong- 
hold’ = Gr. ’’Adris (sacred enclosure at Olympus), harkis ‘white’ : 
Gr. dpyés, haras ‘eagle’ : Gr. épvis, hapatis ‘vassal’ : Gr. dmndds 
huhhas ‘grand-father’ = Lat. avus, we find only a few occurrences of 
initial hi- and he-. However, few as they are, they must be explained, 
if we are to accept the law of the early disappearance of a1, or of what is 
in our terminology the laryngal stop, before a palatal vowel. We must 
assume that every occurrence of he- and hi- is due to borrowing or to 
analogical transfer of h from related forms, or else that e and 7 represent 
original oi and ai. Now of the few Hittite words beginning with he- 
and hi-, most are obscure etymologically, as hilas ‘fore-court’ with its 
cognates hilammar and hilatar, himmas ‘stove’, hipparas (of obscure 
meaning), heus ‘rain’. For such words borrowing is in general probable 
enough,!’ although it cannot be proved in the present condition of our 
knowledge. On the other hand Kurylowicz’s etymology of henkan 
‘fate, death, pestilence’ (: Gr. dvayxn ‘necessity’) must be given up. 
It goes just as well with Gr. olkros ‘grief’, if we assume the first n of the 
Hitt. word to be due to nasal anticipation : *oikom > * ékan > Hitt. 
henkan. If henk- hink- ‘determine, show’ is related we must assume 
influence of original o7-forms on 7-forms to account for the h, but the 
identity of the two words is by no means certain, and decidedly improb- 
able after giving up Kurylowicz’s etymology of the noun. We may con- 
nect the verb hinkzi hikzi ‘determines’ with Gr. aiyAn ‘gleam of light’, 
Skt. éjatz ‘is agitated’, the semantic development from ‘shining’ to ‘show- 
ing’ being similar to that of Gr. gairw.1® After thus finding no words 
with certain or probable etymology beginning with original hi- and he-, 
we may conclude that the occurrence of initial Hittite h has confirmed 
the distinction between the pre-Indo-European precursor of h in its 
palatal variety, which was lost, and the velar varieties which developed 
into Hitt. h. 


18 At any rate because of being obscure etymologically they cannot be used in 
any way in solving a question which concerns pre-Hittite conditions and thus 
depends on the behavior of h in words known to be old. 

19 Cf., e.g., Theocr. 2. 11 &dd4, ceddva, yaive xadév ‘shine beautifully’ with galvew 
ebvocay ‘display one’s goodwill’ (Herodot. 3. 36). 
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2. Intervocalic h. The majority of medial h’s are intervocalic, and 
this whole category can be identified with initial h on the assumption 
that in case of hiatus the break between the two vowels in pre-Hittite 
was apt to be so complete that the same conditions prevailed as at the 
beginning of a word. In both cases a preparatory lingual stop might be 
uttered before a vowel, and in both instances we may appeal to language 
mixture to account for the phenomenon in Hittite as opposed to IE; 
for also in Semitic languages ’ (e.g., Hebr. aleph) occurs between 
vowels” as well as initially, and it is the most obvious explanation of this 
that the habit of often pronouncing two successive vowels with such 
discreteness was transferred by the original speakers of Hittite from 
their old Semitic to their newly learned IE language. 

That the laryngal stop leading up to the second of two successive 
vowels was not universal any more than it was initially is shown by the 
alternation of Hittite ww with uh before vowels. Thus the medial h of 
huhas ‘grandfather’, suhhai ‘sprinkles, pours’ (:Gr. vec ‘it rains’) is in 
contrast to uw of huwanti, kuwali, suwaizzt ‘presses out’ (:Skt. su-nd-ti 
‘presses’). In the absence of discreteness of the two successive vowels 
the semivowel naturally developed as a glide sound. Similarly we 
would expect zh to alternate with iy, but zh is so rare that we may 
conclude that zy (IE 77) was well established in pre-Hittite. Compare, 
however, the preterite isthhis ‘spied, disclosed’ beside istyahta, mihunta- 
beside miyahuwanta- ‘grow old’. On the other hand compare iy in 
verbs in -iya, e.g. arsaniya-, walhaniya-, irmaliya-, or, among other 
categories, styattal ‘arrow’, or tuzziyas, gen. of tuzzis ‘army’. After e, 
h is found, e.g., in mehur gen. mehunas ‘time’, pehutezzi ‘leads’, wehun ‘I 
turned, fell’. After a, however, h is extremely frequent,” an indication 
that a break between a and following vowel was normal. Compare, 
e.g., hahhimas, lahhus, mahhan, pahur, etc. That on the other hand the 
laryngal stop was not universal after a is shown, e.g., by the third 
person singular of verbs in a(7), e.g., handaizzi, where ai must have been 
dissyllabic originally, no matter which of the explanations of this form 
we accept.” 

The alternation of intervocalic h with other developments from 


20 Cf. Brockelmann 1. 51. 

21 AJP 51. 199. 

22 Sturtevant, Lana. 5. 9f., derives verbs of the type handami from IE verbsin 
-djo-; the present writer from those in -d- (Lana. 9. 291ff.). In either case, e.g., 
handaizzi must at one time have been tetrasyllabic. 
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originally successive vowels” so far speaks distinctly for the assumption 
that intervocalic h is like initial h in representing an original laryngal 
stop as one way of leading up to the following vowel, and the writer 
therefore feels compelled to give up the theory that intervocalic h was a 
hiatus-filler (AJP 53. 198 f.), although a priori there is no reason why 
Hitt. h should not have multiple origin any more than most sounds in 
the languages of today. The advantage which the glide-stop theory has 
in the explanation of certain Hittite morphological phenomena is, 
moreover, not lost when we think of it as an original laryngal stop as a 
preparation for vowel utterance, for in the latter case also it had no 
morphological significance originally, and its secondary significance is 
more easily explained by assuming language mixture than by develop- 
ment from a hiatus-filler. 

In favor of identifying intervocalic h with initial h is also the fact that 
h before original 7 and ¢ is very rare and can in every etymologically clear 
case be easily explained by the assumption of analogical transfer, thus 
showing that also in intervocalic position the palatal lingual stop (Kury- 
lowicz’s a1) had been lost in pre-[E times. As we survey the examples of 
vowel + hi and he, we find them as rare as they are initially, with the 
apparent exception of the ending -hz of the first person sing. of the hi- 
conjugation, in case of which forms like dahhi ‘I take’, whz ‘I see’, seem 
to conflict, but only if we adept Sturtevant’s explanation of, e.g., 
memahi being derived from IH *memnaht, -ahi being identified with IE 
-ai of Lat. memini ‘I remember’, or of Skt. middles like dadhé. The 
rareness or practically complete absence of h before palatal vowels 
otherwise thus disproves Sturtevant’s analysis™ of this -hz and fits in 
with the suggestion of the writer (AJP, 1.c.) that the z of -hz was origi- 
nally the -a of Skt. véda, Gr. oléa, and that it became z by the assimilative 
influence of, e.g., the -mi of the mi-conjugation. We now can under- 
stand the contrast between the first person dahhi < *dhd-a, and the 
third person dai < *dhd-e, without taking refuge in the assumption for 
the latter of an original diphthong of which there is otherwise no 
evidence. 

As stated above, other examples of -hi and -he after vowels are very 
rare. With hahhimas I can do nothing because both meaning and 
etymology are not clear. The h of isthhis (see above) followed the 
1 sing. in -hun. The combination he occurs in sahessas, which, if the 


23 So Sturtevant and Cuny in passages already quoted (Lana. 9. 3f.; RHA 14. 
202). 
24 So last in Hitt. Gram. 257. 
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suggested meaning ‘castle, fortress’ is correct, may be related to sahhan 
‘fief? as ‘something belonging to the feudal lord’, and therefore owes its 
h to the analogy of the latter. 

On the other hand, the expected absence of h between a vowel and 
original z and e is exemplified by two morphological categories already 
cited above, the third singulars of the types handazzzi and daz. 

Summarizing our results about intervocalic h, we may say that both 
its alternation with other developments from originally adjacent vowels, 
as well as its absence before palatal vowels, speaks for its identity with 
initial h, and that it therefore was originally a laryngal stop, a non- 
phonemic way of leading up to a following vowel, which became pho- 
nemic in Hittite by mixture with languages of Semites who themselves 
used it as a phoneme. 

3. Post-consonantal h before a vowel. Between a consonant and a 
vowel, Hittite h occurs frequently if the consonant is r, 1, n, and s. 
Between a stop-sound and a vowel, h apparently occurs only in a few 
proper names, in nathita, and the group tethaz tethiskizzi ‘it thunders’, 
tethimas ‘thunder’, etc., cf. Sturtevant, LANG. 6.155. Its occurrence in 
the proper names, e.g. T'uthaliyas, suggests that h may here be of non- 
Hittite origin, and the fact that it otherwise occurs practically only in 
one root suggests that this too may not be an indigenous root. On the 
other hand we do not have to seek long to find a liberal number of 
examples of h between the other consonants mentioned above and 
vowels. Compare e.g., eshar ‘blood, murder’ = Skt. dsrk ‘blood’, 
eshas ‘master’ = Lat. erus, ishuwwanahhi ‘I hurl’ : Skt. tsyatz, arha 
‘away’, arhi (dative) ‘farm, estate’, farhuzzi ‘he conquers’ : Skt. tdératz, 
sarhuwanza ‘entrails, contents’, irhas ‘boundary’, palhatar ‘breadth’ : 
Gr. tAaris. It is not probable that these combinations with h merely 
represent modifications of the pronunciation of the preceding consonants, 
since the latter also occur between vowels without following h, cf., e.g., 
esaharas, palashas, isiyah-, piran. Rather do they bear evidence that 
here too Hitt. h represents the old laryngal stop, which could develop when 
the syllables in pre-Hittite were so divided that the single consonant 
went with the first syllable, and the laryngal stop then could lead up 
to the vowel as at the beginning of the word. Again the occurrence of 
the Semitic ’ between consonants and vowels* suggests the same lan- 
guage mixture as the cause of the phonetic habits which made these 
combinations possible, and the fact that A does not occur after stop- 


25 Cf, Brockelmann 50. 
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sounds, where such a syllabic division is too difficult to be feasible in 
every-day speech, argues that in the last analysis the occurrence of the 
laryngal stop in this position was caused by such syllabic division as 
*es-os, whence *es’os, Hitt. eshas. An enlightening instance which 
almost puts the stamp of certainty on this surmise, is above mentioned 
eshar ‘blood’ < *es-’ar, where this syllabic division follows that of 
oblique cases like the gen. es-nar, which never had and could not have 
had the h because its second syllable did not begin with a vowel. In 
other cases grammatical analogies may have caused similar syllabic 
divisions, e.g., ar-hi ‘I arrive’ < pre-Hitt. *ar-’2 < *ar-z (original IE 
*6r-a), followed vowel stems like dahhi < *da-’i < *da-t, or the 1 pers. 
sing. middle tapar-ha similarly owes its h to original vowel stems like 
*da-ha. In such instances the apperception of the grammatical ending 
in the minds of the speakers might assist in the resulting syllabic divi- 
sion. However, until we know more about the chronology of the 
changes involved, we cannot be sure of the explanation. If, e.g., ar-hi 
patterned on dahhi was formed after the laryngal stop had not only 
become phonemic, but a distinct spirant as well, we must appeal to direct 
analogical transfer of h from dahhi to arhi. The explanation of individ- 
ual instances of h between consonants and vowels must therefore often 
be impossible, since after all only a small part of the original Hittite 
vocabulary is known and interpreted, and we therefore cannot come 
anywhere near to fathoming the possibilities of various associative con- 
nections. However that may be, the general facts determined about 
post-consonantal h indicate that it was of the same nature as initial and 
intervocalic h, a development from an original laryngal stop which was a 
method of approach to the following vowel, a stop which had become a 
phoneme in pre-Hittite and later developed into a spirantic h. 

4. Ante-consonantal h. According to the theory here presented 
there is no place at all for an original ante-consonantal h of any kind, for 
as long as it was merely a laryngal stop preparatory to vowel utterance, 
it could not occur before a consonant. However, after it had become 
phonemic and then developed a vigorous spirantic value it could get into 
the ante-consonantal position secondarily through various analogies 
and contaminations. 

The existence of h between consonants is very rare and dubious. 
The occurrence of eshar (nom.) beside the gen. esnas shows what might 
be expected according to this theory, sc. no h between the two con- 
sonants. There was no dropping of h in esnas, but its pre-cursor ’ 
could not have existed in that position. The few other instances of 
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inter-consonantal h mentioned by Sturtevant, Hitt. Gram. 143, must be 
analogical if we accept his phonetic interpretations. Thus he assumes 
(probably correctly) that par-ah-zi, par-hi-zi, and par-ha-zi all designate 
parhzi, and then suggests the possible analogical transfer of h. Evi- 
dently parhzi followed forms like the plural parhanzi with h preceding a 
vowel, and similarly walhzi after walhanzi, sanhzi after sanhanzi. For 
the substantive eshru ‘tear’ he suggests contamination, but since the 
syllabic transliteration is es-ha-ah-ru, gen. 7s-ha-ah-ru-na-as, his second 
phonetic transcription as eshahru is more probable, and this may be due 
to metathesis for *esharhu, which brings it close to Lith. aszard ‘tear’, 
which differs also in the final -d, but this, in view of Skt. dgru, etc., may 
have been secondary. However, even so, there must have been con- 
tamination of two words, as is shown by the Hitt. sh for IE &, Lith. sz. 

There are left to explain some instances of pre-consonantal h after a 
vowel which can generally be explained as transferred analogically from 
associated words or forms in which the conditions for the development 
of the h are met, while at other times we may doubt the correctness of 
such phonetic transcriptions when they are not necessary. In the first 
place antuhsas ‘man’ got its h from the variant antuwahhas. In case of 
pa-ah-hu-war ‘fire’, gen. pa-ah-hu-e-na-a8, etc., it is not certain by any 
means that Sturtevant (Gram. 186) is right in transcribing pahwar, 
pahwenas instead of pahu(w)ar, pahu(w)enas, but even if we follow 
him the h is readily explained as imported from the regular pahhur with 
intervocalic h. In the next place for the verb pahs- ‘protect’ we must 
assume that Delaporte, Eléments 78, is right in transcribing pahhas-hi, 
pahhas-ti, pahhas-teni, etc. rather than Sturtevant who assumes pahs-hz, 
pahs-ti, pahs-tent. The s was apparently suffixal, as a comparison with 
Skt. pd- ‘protect’ indicates. As in the Skt. and IE sigmatic aorists, 
as, Skt. -7s-, and s occurred side by side.* The distribution of the two 
grades in the Hittite paradigm could not have been original; but Hittite 
-as- (< IE -as-) and -s- were redistributed so as to use pahs (e.g. pahsi, 
pahsandu) before a vowel, but pahhas- (e.g. pahhasti) before a consonant. 
If Sturtevant is nevertheless right in his phonetic interpretation we 
must assume that the suffixal s was added after the original *pda had 
developed h in intervocalic position,’ e.g., *padhanzi (3 pl. present). 


% Strictly speaking, of course, the a of the Skt. s-aorist is the final of a dissyl- 
labic root, but it was extended analogically and then could appear secondarily asa 
variant of s. Cf. Thumb, Handb. d. Skt. 381f. 

27 This is the less probable of the alternatives because of the apparent age of the 
8 of pahs- and Lat. pastus, but cf. note 9. 
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For wehnu ‘cause to turn’, we must of course go to the primitive weh- 
‘turn’ for the explanation. The hA arose in forms like wahanzi < 
*wehanzi,?*> after which wehzi, etc. In the verb lah-lah-imi ‘cause to 
fight’, the two h’s come from the substantive lahha ‘fight’. In case of 
lahwa- ‘pour’ (ef. Gr. dAotw), forms like lahuhi with lahu- account for 
the h of lahwaz, etc. 

In one category ante-consonantal h deserves special attention, sc. in 
denominative verbs in -ah-, which are inflected mainly according to the 
hi-conjugation, so, e.g., newah- ‘renew’ : newas ‘new’ (Sturtevant com- 
pares Gr. veav : véos), italawah- ‘do harm’ : italus ‘bad’. It is obvious 
that with the above conception of the origin of Hittite h we must reject 
both the theory of Sturtevant that -ah- is a pre-[E denominative suffix 
which in IE became -4-,?® and that of Kurylowicz, who traces -ah- to 
e/0a2,°° although in both hypotheses there is this nucleus of fact that the 
Hittite denominatives in ah are ultimately connected with the IE 
d-denominatives. With the theory of h here presented it harmonizes 
best to consider the -ah- denominatives as developments from the 
perfect tense of the Hittite d(z)- demoninatives, which represent IE 
d-stems in the present tense system. In other words, e.g., Hittite 
handaweni is related to *newahweni as present to perfect, as Gr. Aeol. 
tivapev ‘we honor’ to the perfect *rerivayey, which was later re- 
placed by reriujxaper.*! In favor of this correlation of the two classes 
of Hittite denominatives is the meaning of the -ah- class, which denotes 
‘to cause what the primitive denotes’, an idea which suggests the 
meaning of the IE perfect in cases like Gr. xéxAnuac ‘I am called’ as a 
result of the name being given in the past, in other words ‘they have 
caused me to be called’. 

To explain the divergence of original d-stems into two Hittite verb- 
formations I use one of the oldest of -ah- verbs mentioned above, 
newah- ‘renew’. At one time there was a present *newdmi, *newdsi, 
*newdzi (later newaizzt), pl. *newdwent, *newdatteni, *newénzi contrasted 
with a perfect *newd-7 (origin. *newd-a), newd-ti, newd-t < *newd-e, pl. 
*newd-weni, *newdtteni, *newdnzi, then *newd-anzi by analogy to the 
singular when -anzi was abstracted as the personal ending. When the 


28 The change of radical e to a was a case of vowel assimilation. Cf. JAOS 
54. 161ff. 

29 Hitt. Gram. 241. 

30 Tn article quoted above. 

31 Such forms are not extant because of the almost universal spread of the 
xa-perfect in verb-stems ending with a vowel. 
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first sing. perfect was still *newa-a, it developed into *newa-ha, then 
*newa-hi, and *newa-anzi became newahanzi. This caused h to appear 
as suffixal, and analogically consequently *newahweni newahteni in the 
plural, which forms offered a chance to distinguish between present and 
perfect, then also in the singular newah-ti and newah-t, so as to complete 
the h-paradigm. Finally the 1 sing.*newahi became newahmi, a welcome 
innovation to distinguish from the originally identical 3d sing. *newahzt, 
and the historical paradigm of the denominatives in -ah- was complete. 
After the loss of the IE perfect as such this paradigm could appear only 
as a parallel present formation, and consequently the connection between 
the type handami and newahmi became obscured, a result which was 
furthered by the growth of az-forms in the former, e.g. handaisi, hand- 
aizzt (cf. LANG..9. 291ff.). 

Although clearly not every case of ante-consonantal h was dealt with 
above, enough have been considered to show how easily analogy ac- 
counts for its existence where it is necessary to assume it and that 
undoubtedly cases which have escaped attention or which are obscure 
in their connections are to be explained in the same way. Comparing 
this state of affairs with the behavior of h initially and between vowels 
and between certain consonants and vowels, we may well conclude that 
the theory of Hitt. h presented above best meets all conditions of its 
occurrence. Hitt. h developed from a pre-Indo-European laryngal 
stop which was merely a non-phonemic way of leading up to a vowel, but 
which became phonemic in Hittite by language mixture with Semites* 
in whose former language such stops were phonemic. This stop then 
became a vigorous spirant designated by Hitt. h, probably by further 


32 T am citing only present forms of the verbs in -ah-, because that tense of the 
hi-conjugation was the direct descendant of the IE perfect. However, the 
participle *newahanz(a) and the imperative 3. pl. newahantu may have been old 
enough to assist in the development of denominatives in -ah-. 

33 The assumed contacts between Hittites and Semites could have taken place 
only before the former settled in Asia Minor; not so much because the existence 
of large bodies of Semites in this territory is generally considered dubious, as 
because the analogical changes which caused Hittite h to get into ante-conso- 
nantal position pro..ably required more time than could have elapsed between 
their settlement at Bhogazkewi and the time of the earliest Hittite documents. 
Undoubtedly the raid of the ™ = =~‘ to Babylon about 2000 B.C. was not the 
only contact betweca Hittites auu Semites. While the earlier movements of the 
former are obscure, it seems most reasonable that, as Indo-European newcomers 
from the East, their route took them through Assyrian and Babylonian territory. 
In fact the history of Hittite h as unfolded above is a distinct point in favor of 
such an assumption. 
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mixture with originally Semitic peoples. However, already in pre-IE 
times this stop had disappeared before palatal vowels, so that its suc- 
cessor Hitt. h is found in this position very rarely and must have gotten 
there secondarily. Secondary also were all instances in which Hitt. h 
appears before a consonant, these transfers belonging to the later period 
when the laryngal stop had not only become phonemic, but had devel- 
oped into the spirant h.* 

We may draw a corollary from this for the reconstruction of pre-IE 
forms. Since the laryngal stop was then non-phonemic, and could not 
in any way be represented by an h which suggests Hitt. h, we should not 
reconstruct pre-IE *hanti from Hitt. hanti, Gr. avri, Lat. ante, but the 
IE (IH) was *’anti if we let ’ represent the laryngal stop. Perhaps, 
however, this’ should not appear at all in such reconstructions, since non- 
phonemic sounds generally do not so appear, and in this instance we 
have no means of knowing how long the laryngal stop lasted in each 
language. In fact our only proof that it disappeared at all could come 
from the observation of living languages, in some of which, however, it 
occurs even today in non-phonemic value. 


34 Tt must be remembered that the phonetic value of h assumed above can be 
no more than tentative. Whatever it was, it does not invalidate the conclusions 
drawn about its original nature, and its change to phonemic value under Semitic 
influence. Compare Sapir, Lana. 10. 276, who maintains that although the main 
value of h is that of a voiceless velar spirant, it was also sometimes voiced, corre- 
sponding to Arabic ‘ain. 
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[Descriptive remarks on the use of French in Louisiana, especially in St. 
Martin parish.] 


I.—Spoken Standard French of St. Martinville 


There are three distinct types of French spoken in Southern Louisiana. 
The first, that with which this paper deals primarily, I have chosen to 
call Standard Louisiana-French. The term may or may not be appro- 
priate, but it is at least convenient. The correct name would be Creole- 
French, but unfortunately that name has been applied too often to the 
Negro-French dialects of Louisiana, the French Antilles, and the Mascar- 
enes for its use to be unambiguous, especially since not all are familiar 
with the application of the name ‘Creole’ in Louisiana only to the white 
descendants of European (French, Spanish) settlers! Standard 
(Louisiana-)French is still spoken by many of the more cultivated 
whites—particularly by the urban population—of Southern Louisiana, 
and more especially of what is known as the ‘Southwest Louisiana 
Parishes’ .? 

The present discussion concerns itself with the peculiarities of Stand- 
ard Louisiana-French as contrasted with standard French of France— 
that is French as spoken in normally cultured circles in France without 
reference to dialect. The observations are practically all based on the 
spoken French of St. Martinville (St. Martin parish), a town with a 
population (1930) of 2,455 (1,437 white, 1,018 colored) lying on the 
banks of the Bayou Teche in the heart of that section of Louisiana 
known as ‘les Attakapas’, some 110 miles by straight line west and 
slightly north of New Orleans. During the past century St. Martin- 
ville, still called affectionately by its residents ‘le petit Paris’, was known 
throughout Southern Louisiana as the stronghold of French speech and 
tradition. The oldest and most influential newspaper outside of New 


1 Cf. W. A. Read, Louisiana-French (La. State University Publications, No. 5) 
Xxii. 
2 [bid., xxiif. 
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Orleans during the first half of the past century, the Gazette des Atta- 
kapas, was published there.? The Gazette was replaced by newspapers 
in both French and English. The Courier du Teche was established in 
1850, and was succeeded by the Sentinelle des Attakapas (established 
1874) and this again by the Réveille (1884-93). The last newspaper in 
St. Martinville to use the French language was the Evangéline which was 
established in 1893 and went out of publication around 1908. The 
latter date is of significance as that of the final victory of the English 
language over the French in Louisiana, for even in St. Martinville it has 
suffered great losses in the last twenty-five years. It is still the habitual 
language, however, of a greater percentage of the population there than 
in any other community in Louisiana. French, and indeed perhaps 
‘better’ French, is still spoken in many cultured circles in New Orleans, 
but there it is no longer the habitual language of any great part of the 
population, and its cultivation is somewhat artificial. In St. Martin- 
ville it is spoken habitually by (roughly) at least some seventy-five 
percent of the white residents over forty years of age. Most native 
residents between twenty-five and forty, while able to speak French, 
use it only among close associates or in addressing older people. Few 
under twenty-five make use of it at all, though they understand it readily 
and are able to speak. Today, one hears ordinarily on the street either 
bad English or the Negro-French dialect spoken by white and black 
alike. It is with this dialect (if with any sort of French at all) that the 
children are conversant. This fact has led the authorities of the town 
to forbid the use of French in any form on the grounds of the public 
schools. The excuse given for the ruling is that the use of the dialect 
retards the child’s English. 

Alcée Fortier, writing in the early nineties, makes the following state- 
ment in regard to the language situation in St. Martinville and vicinity: 


French is essentially the language of the inhabitants and it is well spoken by 
the educated class. The latter speak English also, but the lower class speak the 
Acadian French mixed with Creole patois (= Negro-French) and a little English. 
In the interior settlements (au large) little or no English is spoken, and at Breaux 
Bridge, in St. Martin Parish, and in the adjoining parish of Lafayette, French is 
taught together with English in the public schools.‘ 


Forty-odd years have wrought remarkable changes in the linguistic 
aspect of the town. 
The second type of French is the Acadian. The name ‘Acadien’ 


3 Cf. Caulfield, The French Literature of Louisiana 52f. 
* The ‘Acadians of Louisiana and their Dialect’, PMLA 6. 77 (1891). 
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has resulted in the disrespectful ‘Cajun’ in English, ‘Cadien’ [kad3é] in 
French, used as a term of opprobrium for the uneducated French people 
back on the bayous with little regard for their actual origin. The 
speakers of Acadian-French are by no means limited to the actual 
descendants of the original Acadian settlers. It is spoken also by 
many Creoles raised in Acadian communities. However Acadian- 
French is not spoken by any great part of the population of St. Martin- 
ville itself. There are of course many old families descended from the 
Acadian settlers there, but their language is Standard-French. But 
Standard-French here, as elsewhere in Louisiana, has been subject to 
Acadian influence, especially as regards vocabulary.’ Maritime terms 
such as amarrer ‘attacher’, démarrer ‘détacher’, haler ‘tirer’, etc., as well 
as attaquer ‘fermer & clef’, and taquet ‘loquet’ are probably of Acadian 
origin (cf. below). 

It is impossible to speak of Standard Acadian-French in Louisiana. 
The peculiarities of pronunciation and idiom differ radically in localities 
within short distances of each other. In St. Martin parish, for example, 
the Acadian of Catahoula is not the same as that of Cade or of the region 
about Parks. The speech of Parks is in fact nearer Standard Lou- 
isiana-French than that of the other two districts mentioned. If we 
leave the parish the differences are even more marked. The Acadian of 
Terrebonne and La Fourche parishes has expressions and words not used 
in St. Martin, or Lafayette, etc., while the dialect of Avoyelles is so dis- 
tinctive that a native can be recognized by his speech anywhere in 
Southern Louisiana. Nothing more than isolated remarks on the 
Acadian dialects can be made so long as we do not possess a linguistic 
atlas of the territory. Unfortunately that item will probably remain 
on the list of desiderata until French has disappeared from Southern 
Louisiana.® 

The third type is Negro-French (by French speakers simply ‘négre’). 
This is the usual speech not only between negroes, but also between 
white and negro. In fact few negroes understand Standard-French, 
hardly any speak it. Negro-French has further become the vernacular 


5 Cf. Read, op. cit. xxxi. 

6 Some generalities are to be found in the article by Alcée Fortier, ‘The Aca- 
dians of Louisiana and their Dialect’, PMLA. 6. 64-94; Read, op. cit. xxff. For- 
tier’s remarks on the pronunciation can not be taken as general; for example 
ot [wa] > Acad. [we] would not be heard near St. Martinville though common 
elsewhere. Read makes the mistake here, as elsewhere in his book, of not distin- 
guishing between Standard Louisiana-French and Acadian. 
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of many uneducated Creoles, and is often, as I have mentioned above, 
the only type of French known to the children, especially to those under 
fifteen years of age.’ 

Whereas any person acquainted only with standard French of France 
would have considerable difficulty understanding Acadian—much the 
same as he would have understanding any French dialect—Standard 
Louisiana-French as spoken in St. Martinville today by French speakers 
over twenty-five years of age does not differ enough from standard 
French of France to cause him any great embarrassment. The pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation and idiom which have developed independently 
in the language are no greater than one may find in standard French of 
different sections of France, French Belgium, or Algiers. Of course one 
may occasionally be baffled by local idiom as I was once when asked by a 
native ‘Est-ce que vous restez en ville?’ which translated means ‘Est-ce 
que vous habitez La Nouvelle Orléans?’ 

The chief differences between the two, however, are due to English 
influence and have arisen in recent years, especially in the last two gen- 
erations of bilinguals. The anglicisms used by natives of say twenty- 
five to thirty years of age are much more numerous than those used by 
speakers between the ages of fifty and sixty. But the influence has 
gone even further. Habitual French speakers, that is, persons above the 
age of sixty using English only when forced to in order to be intelligible, 
often betray decided English influence. That is, they have taken over 
the anglicisms of the younger generation with whom they speak. 

Standard French in Louisiana is far ‘better’ French than that spoken 
by the same classes in Canada. The contrast was quite noticeable 
during the recent Evangeline celebration in St. Martinville (1931).8 
Many Creoles, as well as many Acadians of standard speech, have told 
me that they had had great difficulty in understanding the guests from 
Canada whom they entertained in their homes at that time. The reason 
for this is obvious. The original Creole settlers represent largely 
emigrants from the old provinces of Orléanais and Touraine*’—regions 


7In a succeeding article I am giving a historical analysis and descriptive 
grammar of this dialect. For the time being reference may be made to Alcée 
Fortier ‘The French Language in Louisiana and the Negro-French dialect’, 
PMLA. 1. 101-11 (1884-85). 

8 St. Martinville is of course the shrine of the Evangeline legend. The ‘Evan- 
geline Oak’ stands on the Bayou Teche to the rear of St. Martin’s Church, one of 
the most historic churches in Louisiana. The Evangeline story would have it that 
the Acadian heroine first landed under its spreading branches. The legendary 
grave of Evangeline is in the churchyard. 

* Cf. Fortier, ‘The French Language in Louisiana’, PMLA 1. 98 (1884-85). 
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(especially the latter) traditional even today in France for their ‘bon 
francais’. Moreover many of the more fortunate Creole families sent 
their sons to France to be educated.!® It was a custom among the 
planters of pre-Civil War days and even for some time thereafter to bring 
teachers directly from France to give instruction to their children. The 
original French settlers in Canada, on the other hand, represent different 
provinces entirely. Between 1608 (the year of the founding of Quebec) 
and 1700, of the 4,894 French emigrants, 958 were Normands, 621 from 
the fle-de-France, 569 from Poitou, 524 from Aunis, Ile de Ré, and Tle 
d’Oléron, with Saintonge and Perche the nearest runners up with 274 
and 238 respectively. Moreover the cultural contact of the Canadian- 
French with the mother country was much less, that of the Acadian 
refugees in Louisiana (except in so far as they were assimilated to the 
Creoles) almost nil. 


Peculiarities of Standard St. Martinville-French: 

A) Pronunciation. 

Vowels: [0] > [0] in closed syllables: chose [foz], rose [roz], chaude 
(fem.) [fod], but chaud [fo], eau [o], etc.; final [e] is not distinguished 
from [e]: éazt = été [ete]; [a] is not distinguished from [a]: pate = patte 
[pat]; [G] is not distinguished from [5]: en a (e.g. in il y en a) = ona 
[sna] but where [5] is more open than French [9]; [ce] especially in un 


often > [é]: un lit [é li], a change to be noted in careless speech in France. 

Consonants: 

The ‘h aspiré’ is pronounced: honte [hit], haler (= tirer) [hale], en 
haut [5 ho], etc. 

Final f is often pronounced in the plurals oeufs [coef], boeufs [beef]. 

Final consonants of sept and neuf show certain peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation in liaison: sept always [set] even before consonants, e. g. sept 
garcons [set garsd]; neuf usually [ncef], e. g. neuf enfants [noef 5f5], neuf 
garcons [noef garsd], but neuf heures [noev cer]. 

Final post-consonantal -le, -re are often dropped: table [tab], autre 
[at], ete. 

Phonetically final b and d (also before lost le, re, cf. above) preceded 
by a nasal vowel are assimilated to the nasal and become m and n: 


10 Tbid. 99f. 

11§,-A. Lortie, L’Origine des Canadiens-Frangais (Paris 1903), 11f.; Read, op. 
cit., xviiif. 

12 The opposite change is to be noticed elsewhere in La., e.g. in St. John the 
Baptist Parish: robe [ro:b], école [eko:1], etc. 
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la tombe |tdm], la pluie tombe |tdm], septembre |[septdm], ensemble [5s5m], 
al me semble [imsim]; la viande [vjin], tendre [tin], fondre and fendre [fin]. 

A d may be inserted between 7 and r in pronunciation: cochonnerie 
pronounced [kofondri], also between J and r: galerie pronounced [galdri]. 

Final -me and -te are dropped after s: rhumatisme [rymatis], cataplasme 
[kataplas], catéchisme [katefis]; dentiste [ditis], triste [tris]. 

B) Change in gender (masc. to fem.): 

Age (la méme age), la crabe, la bol, la pétale, la diabéte, air (lair est 
fraiche), la poison, la moustique. 

C) Pronouns: 

Nous autres, vous autres, les autres or eux autres commonly disjunctive 
for nous, vous, eux (or elles). 

Ils often used for elles, possibly by influence of English they. 

On used chiefly for nous, rarely (except in stereotyped phrases as on 
dit, etc.) for the indefinite or passive constructions. For the indefinite 
either vous or ils is used, e. g. vous tournez a droite (in giving directions), 
est-ce qu’ils parlent francais dans le nord?, etc. 

Two pronoun objects are rarely used together: je luz donne ¢a for je le 
lui donne, donne-moi ca for donne-le-moi, etc. 

Dont is not used, rarely a form of lequel with de. The genitive relation 
is left unexpressed: l’homme que j’at vu la vache, or by means of the 
possessive adjective: le garcon que sa mere est morte. 

D) Prepositions. Various prepositions show different use from that 
of standard French of France, e. g.: 

A. Often used to express relationship: Jules, le fils d mon oncle Pierre 
= Jules, le fils de mon oncle Pierre. This older French construction 
persists regularly in Louisiana-French, whereas its use is limited to 
familiar speech in France. Omission of ad occurs after certain verbs as 
for example pardonner, aider, obé:r, etc. 

Aprés. Used to express the progressive tenses, as je suis aprés 
faire ca = je suis en trarn de faire ca. For various other prepositions in 
occasional locutions, as j’a7z versé la poudre aprés ma robe ‘I spilled the 
powder down the front of my dress’, la clef est aprés la porte ‘the key is 
hanging in the door’. 

Avec. Used (mostly by influence of English with) for other preposi- 
tions. For d: l’homme avec les cheveux gris = Vhomme aux cheveux gris. 
For de: faire avec = faire de, homme avec du génie = homme de génie, 
saluer avec la main = saluer de la main, satisfait avec = satisfait de. For 
par : commencer avec = commencer par. 

Dans. For sous in dans la pluie = sous la pluie. For a in dans le 
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soleil = au soleil. For en in dans l’éé, whence by analogy dans le 
printemps = au printemps. Omission of dans occurs: entrer la maison = 
entrer dans la maison. 

De. Used after certain verbs for d: réussir de (+-inf.), décider de 
(in je l’az décider de venir, similarly j’ai décidé de = je me suis décidé a), 
enseigner de, etc., the list can be extended. Omission of de : j’ai servi 
¢a@ = je me suis servi de ¢a, j’at besoin une robe = j'ai besoin d’une robe 
(also for zl me faut une robe), c’est pas ma faute = ce n’est pas de ma faute; 
s’approcher de becomes transitive approcher. Jouer le piano = jouer du 
piano. 

En. For a (in d méme): il a bu en méme la bouteille. 

Entre. For parmi or chez : entre les Indiens. 

Par. Forde: aimé par, suivi par. For a: jel’at reconnue par sa robe. 

Pour. Often for other prepositions by English influence. For a: 
c'est pour moi = c’est d mot, j’ai pour aller = j’aidaller. For de: remer- 
cier pour = remercier de. Addition of pour (after English for): de- 
mander pour, chercher pour, payer pour (yet one hears in English I paid 
my hat five dollars!) , pour stir (English for sure). 

Sur. Foren: sur mes vacances = en vacances (English on my vacation). 
For a: sur le tableau noir = au tableau noir. 

E) Negation: ne is ordinarily omitted: je l’ai pas vu. Pas is further 
used with negative pronouns like rien, and personne: j’ai pas rien dit = 
je n'ai rien dit, j’at pas vu personne = je n’ai vu personne. But not with 
jamais and plus which, like pas, are used without ne: j’at jamais dit 
¢a, j’at plus d’argent, etc. In a negative imperative the personal pro- 
noun object follows the verb: embéte pas moi, dis pas moi ca, etc. An 
older generation might use m’embéte pas. 

F) Verb. 

As regards the verb, there is little difference to be noted either in form 
or use, except in the subjunctive. 

Indicative: The periphrastic future with aller prevails. Progressive 
forms with aprés are frequent (as étre aprés faire = étre en train de faire). 
The conditional replaces the imperfect indicative in the if-clause: s7 je 
mangerats ca, je serais malade. This is also frequent of course in careless 
French of France. 

Subjunctive: By analogy with the singular and 3 pl., the 1 and 2 pl. 
pres. subj. of -er verbs have taken on the indicative endings: 71 faut que 
nous portons (que vous portez). Likewise the pres. subj. of -re verbs is 
the same as the indicative: i] faut que tu vends (que vous vendez, etc.). 
By continuation of the same analogy the 1 and 2 pl. of -ir verbs have also 
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received the endings of the indicative: finissons, finissez (but sg. still 
finisse, etc.). 

This leveling between sg. and pl. subj. has led to some peculiar forms 
for certain ‘irregular’ verbs. For example: étre, pres. subj. sg. soye, 
soyes, soye, all pronounced [swa:j], 3 pl. soyent [swa:j], similarly crozre, 
subj. croye [krwa:j], etc., avoir, subj. aye [e:j], voir, subj. voye [vwa:j], 
etc.; also for verbs ending in vowel + yer: nettoyer, subj. nettoye [net- 
wa:j], payer, subj. paye [pe:j], essuyer, subj. essuye [esyi:j], etc. 

Imperative: Verbs in vowel + yer further level the imperative sg. 
stem to the imperative pl.: nettoyer, imp. 2 sg. nettoye [netwa:j], etc., 
just like the subjunctive. 

These levelings in subjunctive and imperative apparently arise from the 
tendency to make the stems of both singular and plural phonetically the 
same. But the leveling is not complete for all irregular verbs, e.g.: 
aller subj. sg. regularly azlle, azlles, alle, 3 pl. acllent, but 1 pl. allons, 2 
pl. allez (with indicative endings as above); similarly bozre: subj. sg. 
boive, pl. buvons, etc., imp. 2 sg. bors, 2 pl. buvez. 

Use of subjunctive. The past subjunctive is of course never used, 
and the tendency is to replace the subjunctive by the indicative, except 
after 71 faut que, the most ordinary verbs of wishing and willing, and a 
few of the more common conjunctions requiring the subjunctive in 
standard French of France. The usage, particularly in the latter 
instance depends largely on the individual speaker. 

G) Vocabulary. The special vocabulary of Louisiana-French and in 
particular that of Acadian origin has been competently treated by 
Read." More striking, however, and certainly more confusing to any- 
one conversant only with standard French of France, are the genuine 
French words in current use, but which have assumed (or in some cases 
preserved) meanings or idiomatic applications not usual in France, 
either independently or (more usually) under English influence. Read 
has already made mention of several of the latter in his discussion of the 
foreign element in Louisiana-French.“ But the greater part of the 
words listed there as English, are in reality only semantic borrowings or 
loan-translations. That is, due to bilingualism, the French word is used 
with the various meanings of its usual English synonym or (more 


13 Louisiana-French 1-75. Other elements are in particular the terms of 
Indian origin (76-100), and the words borrowed from English (113-6), African 
languages (116-28), Spanish (128-50). The Italian element is quite insignificant 
(150f.), and the German is practically confined to proper names (110-3). 

4 Tbid. 113-6. 
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especially) its English cognate. There are to be sure countless English 
words used frequently in ordinary conversation, but the speaker is 
usually perfectly conscious of the fact that they are not French, as for 
example les brakes ont pas travaillé = les freins n’ont pas fonctionné. 
Travailler is here of course a mere translation of English work. 

The following list contains, besides words which have independently 
developed (or maintained) meanings and uses not current today in 
France, also the more striking examples of the latter type of semantic 
change—a change which always occurs where extensive bilingualism 
exists. The collection, especially from this point of view, is by no means 
exhaustive. Each word is defined by its usual equivalent in standard 
French of France. In the case of loan-translations the English source 
is indicated. 


Affaire, e.g. in c’est pas ton affaire ‘ca ne te regarde pas’ (Eng. ‘that’s 
none of your business’). Agent ‘commissionaire’ (Eng. agent). Amar- 
rer ‘attacher’, but attacher used by better speakers. Anzieuz, e.g. in 
je suis anxieux de ‘il me tarde de’ (Eng. I’m anzious to). Application 
‘demande’ (faire application = Eng. make application). Appointment 
‘rendez-vous’ (Eng. appointment). Attaquer ‘fermer A clef’ (attaquer = 
attacher Normand, Picard).® Avant-midi ‘matinée’ (rather by analogy 
with aprés-midi, than from Eng. forenoon). Baille ‘baignoire’ (perhaps 
after Eng. tub for bathtub? Baignoire is also common). Balance ‘ba- 
lancoire’. Baleine ‘fouet’. Banquette ‘trottoir’. Baquet ‘seau’ (in- 
fluence of Eng. bucket doubtful). Basané ‘qui a des taches de rousseur’. 
Batisse ‘batiment’. Berceuse ‘chaise 4 bascule’ (probably for chaise 
berceuse translating Eng. rocking-chair). Bloc ‘a city block’ (Eng. 
block. In New Orleans more frequently élet).16 Cabinet ‘placard’, some- 
times also ‘les lieux’. Cabri ‘chévre’, also generic du lait de cabri. 
Capot ‘manteau, pardessus, paletot, veston’. Carcan ‘tribart’. Casse- 
téte ‘hachette, petite hache’. Chambre da bain ‘salle de bains’. Char 
‘train, voiture automobile’ (prob. not Eng. car, because of earlier mean- 
ing train). Charger ‘faire payer, mettre sur le compte de’ (Eng. charge). 
Chevrette ‘crevette’. Clos ‘champ’ (clos de mais, de riz, etc.). Cambré 
‘bancal’. Commode ‘water-closet, lieu d’aisances’. Couteau de poche 
‘canif’. Cuve ‘citerne’ (but more usually tonne, cf. below). Dalle 
‘égout (d’un toit)’. Délivrer ‘livrer’ (Eng. deliver). Démarrer ‘détacher’ 
(but détacher used by better speakers, cf. amarrer). Dépendre sur 


15 Cf, Moisy, Dict. de pat. norm. 41; Corblet, Gloss. du pat. picard 277. 
16 Cf. Read, op. cit. 46. 
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‘compter sur’ (Eng. depend on). Dépét ‘gare’ (probably not Eng. 
depot, but rather transfer from old use of dépét ‘warehouse’ as a term of 
river navigation). Dzéte in faire la diéte ‘suivre un régime’ (Eng. to 
diet). Différence in ¢a fait pas de différence ‘c’est égal’ (Eng. it makes no 
difference). Embrarrassé ‘confus’ (Eng. embarrassed), En arriére, en 
avant in la pendule est en arriére, en avant ‘la pendule retarde, avance’ 
(Eng. the clock is slow, fast ??). Entretenir ‘recevoir du monde’ (Eng. 
entertain). Essence ‘parfum’. Lire ‘aller’ in many locutions, e.g. il a 
été a la banque ‘il est allé & la banque (et y est encore!)’, zl a été voir son 
oncle ‘il est allé voir son oncle’, etc. Eventail électrique ‘ventilateur 
électrique’ (Eng. electric fan). Fraiche in il y a de la fraiche ‘il y a une 
bonne brise’. Galerie ‘véranda’. Gazette ‘journal’ (journal is never 
used). Graduer ‘finir ses études, recevoir son dipléme, etc.’ (Eng. 
graduate). Haler ‘tirer’ (but tcrer used by better speakers). Halle 
‘boucherie’ (used only in this sense). Hirondelle ‘libellule’. Introduire 
‘présenter’ (Eng. introduce). Jarre ‘bocal’, e.g. jarre de confiture (bocal 
is also heard, and is regular in Scot). JLazsser ‘quitter, partir’ (Eng. 
leave, but not in these senses by the better speakers). Limon ‘citron’ 
(Eng. lemon). Linge ‘vétements’. Malle ‘courrier’ (not from Eng. 
mail, rather a continuation of colonial usage when ‘le courrier’ was 
actually ‘la malle’). Manzére as adv. ‘un peu’, e.g. zl est maniére fou’. 
Marchandises séches ‘étoffes, nouveautés, etc.’ (Eng. dry goods). 
Marier (trans.) ‘épouser’ (after Eng. marry trans.). Médecine ‘médica- 
ment’ (probably not Eng. medecine, but a preservation of older French 
usage). Mouche a feu ‘ver luisant’ (Eng. firefly? Or perhaps merely an 
extension of mouche ad miel, more common in Louisiana than abeille). 
Moyen in il y a pas moyen ‘il n’est pas possible’. Office ‘bureau’ (Eng. 
office). Opérer in elle a éé opérée ‘elle a subi une opération’, etc. (Eng. 
she was operated on). Ordonner ‘commander’, e.g. ordonner de la mar- 
chandise (Eng. order). Paré ‘prét’. Particulier ‘soigneux, difficile 
(& plaire)’ (Eng. particular). Passer des remarques ‘faire des observa- 
tions’ (Eng. pass remarks). Pelote ‘balle’ (general word, balle not used: 
jouer la pelote ‘jouer & la balle’). Pistache ‘cacahuéte’. Portraits 
‘cinéma’, in Breaux Bridge also portraits grouillants (Eng. moving 
pictures). Ravet ‘cafard, blatte’. Réaliser ‘se rendre compte’ (Eng. 
realize). Rejoindre in aller rejoindre ‘aller 4 la rencontre de’. Rester 
‘demeurer’, rester da ‘habiter’. Salazre ‘traitement’ (Eng. salary). Sauver 
‘épargner’, e.g. sauver de l’argent (Eng. save). Savane ‘paturage’. 
Savate ‘pantouffle’. Serrer ‘garder’. Sortir de ‘venir de’, e.g. il sort de 
mourir ‘il vient de mourir’ (but venir de is also used). Tablette ‘com- 
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primé’, e.g. tablette d’aspirine (Eng. tablet). Taquet ‘loquet, verrou’ 
(Normand ?).!7 Tonne ‘citerne’ (cf. also cuve, above). 


17 Cf. Edélstand et Duméril, Dictionnaire du patois normand 203, s.v.‘a 
Valognes, c’est Verrou; 4 Bayeux, un Morceau de bois qui sert 4 soutenir ou 
attacher différentes choses. . .’. 





THE PHONEMES OF RUSSIAN 


GrorGE L. TRAGER 
ApAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
[See paragraphs 1, 9, and 14.] 


1. In LaneuaceE 10. 48ff. (1934), R. G. Kent, in his review of L. 
Bloomfield’s Language (New York, 1933), mentions Bloomfield’s 
transcription of the Russian word for city, gorod. Bloomfield writes 
[‘gorot], while Kent would prefer ['gorat]. The justification given to 
Kent by Bloomfield for his transcription is: ‘Weakening of unstressed 
syllables in Russian is sufficiently indicated when the place of accent is 
given, i.e., ['gorot] but plural [goro'da] tells as much as ['gorat, gora'da]: 
in fact, to the persons who know the rule which you cite, it tells more, 
since each of these transcriptions indicates both the accented and the 
unstressed forms of each vowel-phoneme, whereas ['gorat], for instance, 
fails to tell whether the second syllable has [o] or [a] or [i].’ 

The words after ‘whereas’ have brought to my attention the question 
of a satisfactory representation of the unstressed Russian vowels from 
the point of view of a true phonemic transcription. In this paper I 
propose to discuss the matter, and certain points of consonant structure. 

2. It will be necessary to present Russian words in orthographical 
form (in transliteration), and in phonetic and phonemic transcriptions. 
The words cited are in roman type, the transliteration without other 
distinguishing marks, the transcriptions in brackets; translations are 
in italics. For the transliteration these points are to be noted: 3 and f 
have their usual phonetic value; c is used for the letter equivalent to 
English ch in chat; fe is a single letter; ts is a single letter; t + s is 
represented by t.s; i is the so-called ‘short-i’ used as the second element 
of diphthongs; x is the velar voiceless spirant; j represents the so-called 
‘soft-sign’ (palatalizer), and also occurs in ja, ju; y is a historical trans- 
cription for the letter ‘jery’, the sound being now a part of the i-phoneme; 
€ is non-iotacized e. For the phonetic transcription we use a small 
subjoined j after consonant symbols to indicate the palatalized sounds 
([ps, bs, ts, ds] ete.); [ce] for the affricate (usually written [tf]); [i, u] are 
tense vowels; [I, U) are lax; [i] is the unrounded mid-vowel (orthographi- 
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cally y); [x] is the English sound in hat; [a] is middle a, [a] is back a; [a] 
is approximately like the British sound in must; [o] is open o ([a]); 
[6, ti] are centered forms of [o, uJ]; [e] and [e] are about as French é and 
é; [a] is the ‘neutral’ vowel of English sofa, etc.; stress is shown by the 
raised vertical tick ['] immediately before the stressed vowel. In the 
phonemic transcription, the consonant symbols are the same, but the 
only vowel symbols used are [a, e, i, 0, ul]. 

3. To orient the discussion, we now give a brief description of the 
standard (central Russia) Russian sound system (see Trofimov and D. 
Jones, The pronunciation of Russian, Cambridge, 1917; L. Séerba, 
Court exposé de la prononciation russe, publié par |’ Association phonéti- 
que internationale, 1911). 

The five Russian vowel morphonemes are very variable. The ‘normal’ 
values, in stressed position when not both preceded and followed by a 
‘palatal’ sound (this term includes the palatalized consonants, and 
i, f, 3, ¢]), are phonetically [a, e, i, o, u]; [a] becomes [a] when the follow- 
ing sound is syllable-closing [l]; when between two palatals (inter- 
palatal), the values are [x, e, i, 6, ii]; [i] appears always after [j] or a 
palatalized consonant, even when the following sound is non-palatal; 
immediately preceding the stress (pretonic), not interpalatally, we have 
[A, ©, i, A, uJ, with identity of the representatives of the [a] and [o] 
phonemes; in the same position interpalatally we have [1, 1, i, 1, tJ 
(identity of treatment for the [a, e, o] morphonemes), with [i] also after 
palatals before non-palatals; in unstressed position we have, non- 
interpalatal, [a] from the morphonemes [a, 0, i (=i)] and from [e] after 
[j] in final position, [1] from [e], [vu] from [u]; interpalatally, unstressed, 
we have [vu] from [u], and [1] from the other vowels. Summarizing, 
we have: [a] = [a, a, &, A, 9, 1]; [e] = [e, e, 1]; [i] = li, i, 1); [o] ad [o, 6, 
A, 9, 1]; [u] = [u, u, U]. 

The consonant morphonemes are: [p, p;, b, b,, t, t;, d, d;, k, g, ts, ¢, 
m,m,,n, ny, 1, 1;,1r, 1s, f, £5, V, Vs, 8, 8s) 2, Z3, J) 3, J, X,Y]. These have a 
few variations: etymological [b, b,, d, d;, v, v;, Z, Z;, 3] are replaced by 
the corresponding voiceless sounds before another voiceless sound or in 
absolutely final position; [k, g, x, y] have the palatalized non-phonemic 
varieties [k,, g,, Xs, Ys] before the vowel phonemes [e, i] and before [j] 
(that these are non-phonemic is proved by the fact that [k], ete., can be 
followed only by forms of the etymological vowels [a, 0, u], while [k,], 
etc., are followed only by [e, i]; where, in a few foreign names, we have 
the letters ja, ju after k, we can equate the sound [k,] to a group [kj], 
the pronunciation, in fact, showing a distinct [j]); [ts] always and [f, 3] 
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in the case of the [i] phoneme, can be followed only by the non-inter- 
palatal vowel sounds, and have no corresponding palatalized forms; [c] 
is a palatal so far as its effect on all vowel sounds is concerned; [g] and 
[y] both become [x] before a voiceless sound or in absolutely final position; 
[s, z] become [f] before [ce]; voiceless sounds become voiced before voiced 
stops or [z, z;, 3], but not before the liquids, nasals, or [v]; [I] is the back 
sound of English bell, [}]. 

4. We now return to the question of how to describe the vowel struc- 
ture of Russian. We see that the phonemes [a] and [o] both result in 
[A] in pretonic non-interpalatal position, while both of them and also 
[i] become [a] when atonic. A few examples will serve to make this 
clear: gorod city, nom. sg., is [g'orat]; the nom. pl., goroda, is [garad'al] ; 
according to Bloomfield’s ‘structural’ transcription we should write 
[g'orot] or [g'orod] and [gorod'a]. The word tabak tobacco is [tab'ak], 
its gen. sg. is tabaka [tebak'a]; Bloomfield would write them [tab'ak] 
and [tabak'a]. Further, the adjective new has feminine nom. sg. novaja, 
neuter novoe, both pronounced [n'ovajea]; a ‘structural’ transcription 
would be, we suppose, [n'ovaja, n'ovoje]. Again, the nom. sg. baba 
old woman is [b'aba], the plural baby is also [b'aba]; a ‘structural’ 
transcription would distinguish between [b'aba] and [b'abi]. We have 
in these examples a clear picture of the dilemma. Shall we use the non- 
phonemic symbols [A, a], and distort the phonemic picture, or shall we 
use [a, 0, i] for [a], and [a, o] for [A] according to etymology, orthography, 
and the variations in different grammatical forms? The use of non- 
phonemic symbols can be justified only in a work having the purely 
practical end of giving a correct Russian pronunciation. The other, 
so-called ‘structural’ transcription is correct in principle for scientific 
work, but in the case in point it represents, as Bloomfield would use it, 
what I believe is a wrong analysis. 

The analysis should be this: the phonemes [a, 0, i] have the forms 
[a, 0, i] in stressed non-interpalatal position; pretonic and non-inter- 
palatal, [o] does not appear, its expected place being taken by [a] in the 
form [a], while [i] remains as [i]; unstressed, both [o] and [i] cannot 
appear, [a] (pronounced [a]) being the only possible phoneme. That is, 
[o] is only a stressed phoneme, [i] (as [i]) is stressed and pretonic, while 
[a] alone of the three can appear non-interpalatally in the three positions 
stressed, pretonic, atonic. We have chosen [a] as the type of the most 
frequent phoneme because the sounds, especially [A], are actually closer 
to the sound [a] than to the others. Our examples become, in phonemic 
transcription: [g'orad] (the [d] is explained below, paragraph 11) 
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[garad'a]; [tab'ak], [tabak'a]; [n'ovaja] for both novaja and novoe; 
[b'aba] for both baba and baby; novoi (fem. sg. genitive) would be 
[n'ovaj], ete. 

5. The phoneme [i] has the sound [i] in pretonic postpalatal position, 
and, of course, is represented by the symbol [i]; in atonic position it 
becomes [1], but no special symbol is needed, since the stress determines 
the sound completely; we write, then, siniY blue (nom. sg. masc.) as 
[s,'in,i] and pronounce [s,'in,1], ete. After non-palatals we have, as 
before stated, stressed [i], while the unstressed [a] belongs to the [a] 
phoneme. 

6. The phoneme [e] appears as [e] in non-interpalatal position; how- 
ever, it always follows [j] or a palatalized consonant in true Russian 
words, except as the stressed initial of certain demonstratives: etot 
this (nom. sg. masc.) is written phonemically ['etat]; otherwise we have, 
for instance, est eats [jest], pronounced [jest]. In certain foreign words 
spelled with initial ©, we have in pretonic position the sound [e], and 
atonically we get [1] without the preceding [j] normally found; this 
treatment agrees with that in postpalatal positions, as described in this 
paragraph. In interpalatal position we have the ‘close’ sound [e], as in 
estj zs [jes,t,]. Now, in pretonic position, the phoneme [el], following a 
palatal sound, but followed by a non-palatal, retains the normal value 
[e], as in beda misery [b,ed'a], zvezda star [z,;v,ezd'a]; these would be 
written phonemically [b,ed'a, z,v,ezd'a]. On the other hand, when an 
etymological and orthographic e is followed by a palatalized sound, the 
pretonic sound is [1], as in bede, locative of beda, pronounced [b,1d,'e], 
zvezde, loc. of zvezda, pronounced [z,v;1z,d,'e], ete. According to the 
principles of a ‘structural’ transcription, we have to write [b,ed,'e] and 
[z;v,ez,d,;'e]. We cannot write [b,;id,'e], etc., since the symbol [i] in 
pretonic position indicates the sound [i], while here we have the sound 
[1]. We conclude then that in pretonic position [1] is part of the [e] 
phoneme, and is phonemically (‘structurally’) different from the [1] 
of unstressed syllables considered above as part of the [i] phoneme. The 
phoneme [e] can appear, then, in both stressed and pretonic positions, 
whether interpalatal or not. 

In atonic position, orthographic e is always [1], except when final 
after [j] preceded by a vowel, where we have [a]. We can analyze this 
situation only in the following manner: final after [j], the etymologically 
expected phoneme [e] is replaced by the phoneme [a] (which, being 
unstressed, here appears with the sound [a]). In other atonic positions, 
the expected [e] is replaced by the regular unstressed form of the pho- 
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neme [i]. Here there is no way to distinguish between [i] and [e] because 
the sound [1] represents both of them in the same structural situations, 
whereas in pretonic position, the sound [1] can only come from [el]. 
The phoneme [e], then, appears only in stressed and pretonic positions, 
while [i] alone can appear in unstressed position. The psychological 
validity of the two analyses just made is proved by the spelling of 
untutored speakers of Russian; in atonic position we find constant 
confusion between the letters i and e, but in pretonic position they are 
kept distinct. (Cf. E. Sapir, ‘La réalité psychologique des phonémes’, 
Journal de psychologie 30. 247-65 [1933], especially 253-4, on the 
possibility of the same sound—as in the case of our [1|—being kept 
psychologically distinct in different phonemes according to structural 
position.) Examples of atonic e are: materi, gen. of matj mother, 
[m'at,ir,i]; budjte, imperative pl., be, [b'ut,t,i]; velikan giant [v,il,ik'an], 
where the first [i] is pronounced [1], the second [i], according to the regular 
rules for the atonic and pretonic [i] phoneme; etc. 

From the analysis of the unstressed sound [1], it is clear that one might 
also regard it as a member of the [e] phoneme, and not of the [i]; we 
prefer the latter as more consistent with the actual sound, as Russian 
[1] is rather i-like, and also as more indicative of a general tendency of 
unstressed vowels. 

7. The [u] phoneme is very easy to handle. All its varieties—[u] non- 
interpalatally stressed and pretonic, [ii] interpalatally stressed and 
pretonic, [vu] atonic—are distinct from any other vowel sound, and the 
symbol for phonemic transcription is, of course, always [u]: budu J shall 
be, phonetically [b'udu], phonemically [b'udu]; ljudi people [l,'iid,1] = 
(1,'ud,i]; ete. 

8. The letter ja represents etymologically and structurally a com- 
bination of [j]—or, with preceding consonant, of a palatalized con- 
sonant—with the vowel a. The sounds it has are: [(j)a] when stressed 
and followed by a non-palatal; [(j)z] when stressed and followed by a 
palatal; [(j)1] when pretonic; [(j)1] when atonic, except final, when it is 
[(j)e]. The stressed positions are, of course, examples of the phoneme 
[a]. The pretonic position has to be equated to the phoneme [el], 
since this [1] cannot be distinguished from the other: ob'jasnitj to 
explain [ab,jisn,'it;], phonemically [ab,jes,n,'it,]. The atonic position 
is a part of the phoneme [i], except in final position, where the original 
phoneme [a] remains. 

As a supplement to the statements in paragraph 4 above, we now add: 
the phoneme [a] appears interpalatally only in stressed position; other- 
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wise interpalatally an expected [a] is replaced by the appropriate varie- 
ties of [e] in pretonic position and [i] in atonic position; [a] appears 


(as [a]) when final and postpalatal. 
9. We summarize our analysis of the Russian vowel phonemes in 


tabular form: 





Actual pronunciation 





pal., 


Str. after pal., 
before non-p. 
Str. between 
Pre-tonic after 
non-pal. 
Pret. after pal., 
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fu) | ful | fu) | fa) | fe) | fd) | fa) | lv) | fo) | fo) | 





Notes: (1) Replaced by [e] phoneme. (2) Replaced by [i] phoneme. (3) 
Initial only. (4) Initial in foreign words only. (5) Replaced by [a] phoneme 
after vowel plus [j]. (6) Replaced by [a] phoneme. 


In a truly phonemic structural transcription, then, we use these vowel 
symbols: [a, e, i, 0, u] in all stressed positions; [a, i, u] pretonic after 
non-palatals; [a, e, i, u] pretonic after palatals before non-palatals; 
{e, i, u] pretonic between palatals; [a, u] atonic after non-palatals; 
[a, i, u] atonic after palatals before non-palatals; [i, u] atonic between 
palatals; [a, i, u] atonic final after palatals. 

By this analysis, the actual present phonemic structure of Russian 
vowels is clearly presented; the confusion between certain historically 
(and morphologically) distinct phonemes in atonic and pretonic position 
is shown; and we avoid both the use of more than one symbol for the 
same actual sound (except where differing structure permits the dis- 
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tinction into two phonemes, as for the sound [1]), and the use of non- 
phonemic symbols which distort the structural picture. 

10. Let us now turn to the consonants. There are here two problems. 
The first concerns the alternation in various forms of the same word, or 
in related words, between palatalized and non-palatalized consonants. 
We have, for instance, 3ena wife [3en'a] (nom. sg.), and 3ene [3en,'e] 
(loc. sg.), with [n] and [n,]. In the example given, one might argue that 
the use of only the symbol [n] is sufficient, since [e] occurs only after 
palatalized consonants. However, the phonemes [i] and [a] and [ul] 
occur after both palatalized and non-palatalized consonants, stressed 
as well as atonic and pretonic. The only possible procedure is to dis- 
tinguish the two types of consonants in all cases, the analysis being: 
in inflection and derivation, the consonants [p, b, t] etc., are replaced 
by the corresponding [p,, b,;, t;] etc., in certain forms—always when 
followed by forms of the phoneme [e], and sometimes, under historically 
explainable circumstances, when followed by forms of [a, i, 0, u]. The 
interchange here is morphonemic, and does not properly concern us in a 
purely phonemic study (see also paragraph 15). 

11. The second consonant problem concerns the alternation between 
[b, b,, d, ds, g, V, Vs, Z, Zs, 3, y] and the corresponding voiceless sounds 
[p, ps, t, ts, x (not k!), f, f,, s, s,, f, x] respectively. First, let us consider 
the case in which an etymologically voiced sound now appears as abso- 
lute final in a word, the voiced sound reappearing in various inflectional 
forms. Examples are: gorod [g'orat], gen. goroda [g'orada]; rab slave 
[rap], gen. raba [rab'a]; bog god [box], gen. boga [b'oya]; drug friend 
[drux], gen. druga [dr'uga]; noz knife [nof], gen. noza [na3'al, etc. 

Bloomfield writes the symbol for the voiceless sound, because voiced 
and voiceless sounds are separate phonemes in Russian. But we have 
seen that the same sound may belong to different phonemes if the con- 
ditions covering its use can be so described as to make clear the dis- 
tinction. Now it is true that a comparison of the nom. sgs. rod kind 
with rot mouth (both [rot]); of pop priest with rab; of mox moss with 
bog; of grof farthing with no3; etc., shows no difference in the structure 
of the words; in each case the final sound appears under the same ex- 
ternal conditions, and is voiceless. But let us take the genitives: roda 
[r'oda], rta; popa [pap'a], raba [rab'a]; moxa [m'oxa], boga [b'oya]; 
grofa [graf'a], noza [na3'a]; we have a structural difference in the 
paradigm as a whole, and since the paradigm exists in the mind of the 
speaker as a psychological reality, there exists a psychological difference 
in the sounds found in the nominatives as well as in other forms. In 
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such words as those cited, the phonetically equal voiceless finals resolve 
themselves into two ‘ideal’ sounds, depending on other related forms of 
the words (cf. Sapir, ‘Sound patterns in language’, LancuaGE 1. 37-51, 
especially 45, note 2), and we have the phenomenon of a set of sounds, 
[p, t, x] etc., of some words, which is psychologically distinct from the 
exactly equal [p, t, x] etc., of other words. The only proper phonemic 
transcription (see paragraph 15) seems to be one with the voiced 
symbols, the rule being that the sounds become voiceless in absolutely 
final position. 

12. The other case of alternation is less easy of solution. If we 
compare the word seledka herring, pronounced [s,1l,'otke], phonemically 
(as far as the vowels are concerned) [s,el,'otka], with another word utka 
duck [‘utka], we are sure that the sound-group [tk] occurs in both. 
But the gen. pls. of the two words are seledok [s,el,'odak] and utok 
[‘utak]; further, in the case of seledka we have also the original (non- 
diminutive) form seledj [s,'el,id,], phonetically [s,'el,1t,], with case- 
forms in which the [d,] is retained. Again, the word Rostov, the city, 
has objective [f] in the nom. ([rast'of]), which we have decided is really 
a [v]; the adjective rostovskii is pronounced [rast'ofsk1], phonemically 
(vowels) [rast'ofski]. Is there here also a psychological [v], even though 
the voiced sound never appears in any forms of the adjective itself? 
Similar cases are: the adjective gorodskoi urban [garat.sk'oj], as com- 
pared with gorod; muzcina man [mufc'ina] (with [fc] pronounced 
exactly as it is, e.g., in feet [fcot] account), compared with mu3 husband; 
nogti (finger-)nails [n'oxt,i], compared with the sg. nogotj [n'ogat,]. 

I propose a double solution, fully conscious of the apparent incon- 
sistency involved. For words like seledka, nogti, and the like, let us use 
the voiced symbols, since there exists at least one inflectional form of the 
word itself which retains the voiced sound; in this, then, we have the 
same rule in principle as for the etymologically voiced finals. For 
derivatives, however, in which the original sound does not reappear in 
any inflectional form of the derivative, I propose the use of the symbols 
for the unvoiced sounds. 

The rule for voiced stops and spirants is this, then: the etymological 
voiced sounds (listed above) retain their psychological identity and 
distinction from the corresponding voiceless sounds in final position or 
before a voiceless sound in all words in which at least one inflectional 
form retains the original sound, even though they are, objectively, 
completely voiceless in the positions indicated; but in derivatives under 
the same conditions, where the original voiced sound does not reappear 
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in any inflected form, we have complete psychological identification of 
the original voiced sound with the new, voiceless sound, and their 
merging into the voiceless phoneme, despite the presence of the voiced 
sound in the original of the derivative, or in some other derivative. 

A possible proof of the correctness of our seemingly inconsistent 
analysis may be presented: in true Russian words [f] exists only as the 
result of etymological [v], in final position, or before a following voiceless 
sound (ef. rostovskii, cited above, etc.). Nevertheless, Russian has 
been able to borrow Latin, Greek, and Germanic words with [f], and the 
native speaker pronounces the sound before vowels, where no Russian 
word can have it. Of course, this may be due to cultural influence of 
long standing, for words with [f] have existed in Russian for several 
hundred years in some cases. But we know that entirely new sounds 
are rarely borrowed, except in cases of bilingualism; and it may be that 
the use of [f] in Russian (whereas Lithuanian, for instance, substitutes 
[p], as in Pridrikas Fredric) points to the existence in the language of a 
true psychologically objective [f] in certain conditions, which could be 
extended to new positions when necessary. If [f] exists objectively and 
subjectively in such a word as rostovskii, then the [t] of gorodskoi, the 
[p] of rabskoi, etc., are also ‘real’ psychologically, even though the 
[f, t, p] of Rostov, gorod, rab, are merely non-phonemic varieties of 
[v, d, b]. 

There is also a corroborating counter-proof. In Ukrainian, voiced 
finals are retained, and even before a following voiceless sound an 
original voiced sound is partly voiced (southern Russian also shows 
these phonemena, especially for finals, probably due to Ukrainian 
influence); now, in Ukrainian borrowed words with [f] exist, ortho- 
graphically, but the completely untutored speaker is likely to substitute 
[x] for [f]; this would be due to the fact that no psychologically real [f] 
exists in Ukrainian, though a semi-voiced [v] approaching [f] may 
appear in certain forms. 

13. Assimilations of voiceless sounds to following voiced sounds, or 
of [s] to [f, 3], take place principally within phrases between separate 
words. Phonemically, the original sound is not changed. In such a 
word as sdelatj to do (perfective), [z,d;'elat,], the s- is etymological, but 
is psychologically a [z,], as can be seen from such a word as zdorovje 
health [zdar'ov,ja], which also contains etymological s- (cf. Old Church 
Slavonic sudravie); similarly, in scitatj to count [fcit'at,], the etymologi- 
cal s- may be equated to phonemic [f]; on the other hand, in sfitj to sew 
together [ffit,], we must write [sfit,] phonemically, because in the first 
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person sg. present, e.g., we have sofjju [safj'u], with [s] restored, and the 
solution proposed in paragraph 12 for original voiced sounds retained 
in at least one inflectional form applies here. 

14. To sum up, in writing Russian phonemically (‘structurally’) 
we use for consonants only the symbols listed in paragraph 3, and we 
write the sound as heard objectively; but, in the case of original voiced 
final stops and spirants, of the same voiced sounds before voiceless 
sounds, and of [s] before voiced stops or [c] or [f] or [3], we write the 
symbol for the original sound if that sound reappears, under different 
phonetic conditions, in any inflectional form of the word in question. 
Thus, the devoicing of certain voiced finals is considered as being always 
non-phonemic; while the assimilations of voiced sounds to voiceless, etc., 
are phonemic only when the whole paradigm of a word carries them 
through, and otherwise are non-phonemic. 

15. A criticism of the analyses here presented of the interchange 
between voiced and voiceless consonants may be made on the ground 
that we are dealing with a problem of morphonemics, and not of pho- 
nemics proper. That is, one can say that in the words rod and rot, for 
instance, we have two different final morphonemes, which can be 
designated as t? and t'; t? alternates with d, t! only with itself; the 
morphoneme in gorodsko! is then also t?, while in both rod and gorodskoi 
the phoneme would be t. This would be putting the problem in the 
same class as that of the interchange of palatalized and non-palatalized 
sounds (paragraph 10), which we have already designated as morpho- 
nemic; i.e., in the word 3ena we have a morphoneme n which alternates 
with a morphoneme n,’, while in a word like njanja [n,an,a] nurse we 
have the morphoneme n,! throughout. . 

We believe, however, that there is a real difference between the two 
cases. In the case of n,! and n,? the conditions under which the latter 
alternates with n are purely morphological and not in any way phonetic 
(the consonant being in either case in position before a vowel, and the 
vowel not being the determining factor from the present-day descriptive 
point of view). In the case of t! and t?, the conditions under which the 
latter alternates with d are indeed morphological, but they are also 
phonetic; that is, the morphoneme d is replaced by a morphoneme t? 
under certain morphological conditions (derivation, inflection), but, at 
the same time, these replacements take place only because certain 
phonetic conditions are also present. If it is asked, why then call the 
morphoneme t? of gorodskoi the phoneme |t], while that of seledka is 
called the phoneme [d], the answer is that here we have different struc- 
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tural conditions; for in gorodskoi the objectively heard [t] never changes 
within the forms of that word itself. Strictly speaking, then, from a 
morphonemic point of view, we have three varieties of t: t! which is 
invariable and belongs to the phoneme [t]; t? which alternates with d 
under differing phonetic conditions in the forms of the same word, and 
which belongs to the phoneme [d]; and t*, which is invariable within a 
paradigm, thus belonging to the phoneme [t], but corresponds to an 
etymological d of other, related, words. 

If, then, we say that interchanges between sounds are phonemic when 
the conditions governing them are purely phonetic or phonetic and 
structural, and are morphonemic only when they are conditioned by 
purely morphological facts without any change in the descriptively valid 
phonetic conditions, we have justified our discussion of certain Russian 
consonant interchanges as a purely phonemic problem of the same 
general kind as that involved in certain vowel interchanges. 
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As is shown in my paper, ‘The Phonemic Principle’,! the only com- 
pletely satisfactory method of treating the sounds of a language is to 
classify them according to the elemental types, or phonemes, recognized 
by the given language and to describe the types in terms of norms and 
ranges of deviation. The present paper presents such a description. 
The phonetic techniques employed in the course of the study? were aural 
observation and reproductive experiment (attempting to pronounce 
words after the informant and getting his reaction to the reproduction). 
Now these are the techniques employed successfully by children in 
acquiring their native languages, but also employed without complete 
success by abnormal children and by most adult foreigners. However, a 
trained phonetician may ordinarily be expected to succeed if he takes 
sufficient pains. The only real deficiency in these techniques is that 
they do not provide a means of describing sounds with final accuracy 
and objectivity (such as is possible when laboratory instruments are 
used). In the present case, I am limited to a rough indication of the 
norms of the different phonemic types and sub-types; the normal 
deviation is practically nowhere sufficiently great to be measurable by 
my ear. 

I recommend to the attention of the reader the fact that this paper 
succeeds in remaining entirely within the limits of phonemics. No 
attention is given to historical considerations, nor is the argument any- 
where made to depend on the morphological interrelation of phonemes. 
The phonemes are described per se and as completely as my technique 
permits. It has been my aim to take into account every observed 
detail of pronunciation with the exception only of extreme deviations 
and distortions that were not often repeated.’ 


1 See LANGUAGE 10. 117-29 (1934). 

? The study was made under the auspices of the Committee on Research in 
American Native Languages during the summers of 1932 and 1933. 

3 Inconsistencies as to the form of particular words need not be mentioned here; 
for, although they added to the difficulty of ascertaining the phonemic composition 
of certain words, they do not affect the description of the separate phonemes. 
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Chitimacha, once spoken in a dozen or more Indian villages along the 
bayous of southern Louisiana, is now on the verge of extinction, being 
still remembered by only two people, Benjamin Paul and Delphine 
Ducloux of Charenton, Louisiana. These individuals, both over 
sixty, have spoken French (Creole, and sub-standard ‘pure’ French) as a 
second language for well over forty years, and English for thirty years 
or more; they have not used their native language very much for about 
twenty-five years. The language is thus hardly a live language in the 
ordinary sense, but I believe the phonemic problems are not essentially 
different from those to be encountered under other circumstances. 

The two informants speak slightly different varieties of Chitimacha.‘ 
They differ somewhat as to their norms for various phonemes, but more 
than that, they employ slightly different phonemic systems. Ben- 
jamin’s phonemes include both glottalized and unglottalized semi-vowels 
and nasals while Delphine has only unglottalized ones. On the other 
hand, Delphine has w and v while Benjamin has only w. Other differ- 
ences are as to the form of words (e.g., B so?, D so?o ‘foot’), grammatical 
forms (e.g., B natmi:t’anaka, natmi:t’naka, D natmi-naka ‘we’ll tell’), 
ete. I shall treat primarily of Benjamin’s speech, which I studied more 
particularly, and mention Delphine’s divergences therefrom. The 
abbreviations B and D are used when it is necessary to refer to Ben- 


jamin’s or Delphine’s speech separately. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The Word Unit 


The word is important in Chitimacha phonemic theory, because 
a number of facts are dependent on the position of phonemes within the 
word. Thus a number of phonemes have different norms when they 
stand at the end of the word than when they occur at the beginning or 
within the word; for instance, p= is aspirated initially and medially but 
not finally, being therefore aspirated in piya ‘cane reed’, kappa ‘light’ 
(each p is separately aspirated), nu-pk ‘dying’, but not in nihkup 
‘downward’ whether it occurs alone or followed by another word (e.g., 
ni'hkup tiskints?: ‘he threw it downward’; in ni‘hkup pesk ‘flying down- 


‘ This situation is not surprising in view of the fact that we have here two iso- 
lated survivals of the speech of a fairly large community. The differences may 
be traceable eventually to an original dialect differentiation when the Chitimacha 
dwelt in separate villages, or it may simply reflect differences such as are often to 
be found in fair-sized communities. 
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ward’, the two p’s are pronounced with one lip closure). The distribu- 
tion of certain phonemes is limited to certain positions in the word; for 
example, h occurs initially and after vowels, but never after consonants 
within the word (an intial h may, however, stand after a consonant of a 
preceding word, e.g., him hana ‘your house’). Word division is there- 
fore very important in Chitimacha. It is indicated by spacing between 
words or, in the case of compounds, by a hyphen. 

Phonetic rules that apply to words generally apply equally well to 
certain elements that might otherwise be classed as affixes. Thus the 
final p of the preverb ?ap- ‘moving hither’ in, e.g., ?ap-cu'k’ ‘coming 
hither’, ?ap-pesk ‘flying hither’, is unaspirated just like any other word 
final p. Again, the initial h of the postposition hig ‘by’ (in, e.g., kaméin 
hig ‘by a deer’) marks it as a word. On the other hand, preverbs and 
postpositions never occur except coupled with other words. It is 
therefore necessary to recognize two kinds of words: normal words 
(including substantives, verbs, adjectives, and adverbial particles) 
which may occur in isolation or in context, and context words (including 
postpositions, preverbs, and demonstrative proclitics) which occur only 
in context. 

There is an irregularity in the cases of two postpositions, (y)kz ‘in, at; 
when’ and (y)k’is ‘just, only’, which in their postconsonantal forms kz 
and k’:§ are clearly context words (immediately preceding phonemes 


retain their word final value) but which have the character of suffixes 
in their post vocalic forms yki and yk’cs. 


Phonetic Structure of the Word 


All context words are monosyllabic. Normal words are mono- 
syllabic or polysyllabic; words of two and three syllables are the most 
common, and words of more than five syllables are rare. 

All words ordinarily begin in a single consonant followed immediately 
by a vowel. Words may begin in a vowel only in context where initial 
% and h are sometimes lost; examples: sus up (= hup) ‘to the woods’, 
wast’ uynk’u (= wasta ?uyk’u) ‘one day’. Vowels occur only singly, 
with at least one consonant between successive ones, and occur finally 
as well as medially. As stated, consonants occur only singly at the 
beginning of a word; between vowels and finally they may occur singly 
or in clusters. The heaviest consonant cluster so far observed, in 


5 The glottal stop; if a convenient way of referring to this consonant is desired, 
it may be called ‘aleph’ after the Hebrew. 
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Paps-naykstks (which varies with ?aps-nanstkS) ‘moving about’, con- 
sists of six consonants. Clusters of four are fairly common; examples: 
Sahctk ‘putting in’, sakstpik ‘I have him saw it’, saksmpuykin ‘I used to 
saw them’, nehtpk’ustks ‘severally jumping down’, kakayksmay ‘yellow- 
hammer’. In treating consonant clusters, it is convenient to treat 
medial and final clusters together. It is convenient also to treat m 
and n as consonants in this connection, even when they are syllabic. 
Limitations in consonantic clusters are taken up in the special discussion 
of the consonants. 


Contextual Changes 


There are certain differences in the form of normal words according to 
whether they occur in or out of context, and the phrase-final form of all 
words may be different from that occuring in other contextual positions. 
1. Monosyllabic normal words that end in ? out of context lose this 
consonant in context; the preceding vowel is short out of context and 
remains short in the phrase final position in context, otherwise it is long. 
2. Polysyllabic words ending in a short vowel preceded by ? in turn 
preceded by a vowel, have this form out of context and in the phrase 
final position; otherwise the ? is lost and a long vowel replaces the two 
vowels. 3. All final short vowels preceded by other consonants than ? 
(in polysyllabic normal words and in context words) tend to be replaced 
by a in context in other than the phrase final position; this is especially 
trueinB. 4. A final nasal or semi-vowel in a monosyllabic normal word 
is glottalized out of context, unglottalized within context. These rules 
are illustrated in the following table: 


Non-context -hrase-final Non-final 


Contect Contezt 
{Monosyllabic 
in -V? so? ‘foot’ so so" 
in m’, y’, etc. ?ary’‘mother’ ay Pay 
Normal | Polysyllabic 
words + in-V?V wa’a ‘other’ waa wa’ 
henska?e ‘it’s henska?e henska: 
true’ 
in -V hihmu ‘bee’ hithmu hihma or 
hihmu 
Context words in -V (n)kzi ‘at, (n)ki (y)ka or 
when’ (yn) kt 
The non-context form of normal words is used always when the word is 
pronounced by itself, ordinarily also when the word is final in an isolated 
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phrase, and is occasionally (though irregularly) employed in context. 
In D, there are no words ending in ?; such words as so? of B have forms 
like so?o in D. 

Consonantic changes in context include the loss of initial h after 
preceding fricatives and occasionally after other consonants, and the 
occasional loss of initial ?. The loss of h after fricatives is regular or 
almost so in D, but is optional in B except after h; examples: B and D 
huh up ‘to the lake’, D hus ana ‘his house’, ?aps-uhétk ‘taking it back 
into the house’. ? is sometimes lost after a preceding aspirate stop and 
in this case transforms the stop into a glottalized stop; this change is 
limited to certain phrases in B, but may occur in D whenever the 
preceding aspirate stop is itself preceded by a consonant; examples: B 
wast? unk’u (D has wasta ?uyk’u and wast’ uyk’u) ‘one day’, D yetp’ 
atin (yetp + ?atin) ‘a large cloth’. Final h of polysyllabic words occurs 
only in context before k or k’, otherwise the word lacks the h; the known 
examples (from B) are verbs in -k’a(h) ‘I want to ... ’, e.g., huhéwak’ah, 
k’an ‘I don’t want to enter’ beside huhtwak’a ‘I want to enter’, and 
§i:Sa(h) ‘fine sieve’ without A ordinarily but with h in s%-sah ki ‘in a fine 
sieve’. A similar treatment of h occurs in Suswa(h)y ‘barrel, tub’ (see 
below as to the pronunciation of hy). 


Syllabication 


The syllable has one initial consonant, one vowel or m or n, and any 
number of final consonants, from none to five or six. A syllable is 
formed around m or n when these stand between consonants or in final 
position after a consonant, e.g., sak.’m.pa ‘to saw them’, hi-way.tm 
‘more, better’. Of medial clusters of other consonants than m and n in 


6 It was fairly easy to observe the syllabication even in running discourse. As 
an additional aid and check, the informant was asked to ‘divide the words’ and 
was given a few examples of what was desired. It is interesting to note that 
Benjamin always found ‘dividing the word’ difficult where a short vowel preceded 
a single consonant when the following syllable was ‘light’; his treatment in this 
case was usually not to make any division at such a point, saying therefore 
kita.kay, tika.ne.mi, kap-nac.pikm.pa, etc. In dividing under other circum- 
stances, he would sometimes make a fairly long pause between syllables when the 
preceding syllable was closed or ended in a long vowel; when the preceding syl- 
lable ended in a short vowel, the pause would always be very brief—this of course 
was to avoid giving the impression of a long vowel. 

68 In the discussion of syllabication a period is used to indicate the point of 
syllabic division when it falls between phonemes. In the cases where syllabic 
division falls within a consonant, this consonant is printed in roman type. 
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syllabic position, only the last is ordinarily syllabified with the following 
vowel, e.g., ?uyk.pa ‘somewhere’, ?ast.kay.ki ‘sometime’, sakst.k’a ‘I 
want to saw it’, kups.nis ‘gray-haired’, Sahtp.k’ustk ‘rushing in’, ka.- 
kanks.may ‘yellow-hammer’. When the preceding vowel is long, the 
same rule usually holds, but there is a certain tendency to take less of 
the cluster with the preceding syllable and more with the following, thus: 
ordinarily kak.wi:k’ but occasionally ka:.kwi:k’ ‘knowing’, ordinarily 
te‘t’S.nan but occasionally te:t’.snan ‘they are saying’. 

A single medial consonant is always syllabified with the following 
syllable in D. In B, it is syllabified with the following syllable when- 
ever the preceding vowel is long and whenever the following syllable is 
‘heavy’ (see below); thus: ’a°.w7.tc ‘large clam’, ko-.s%.?¢ ‘he is calling’, 
he.cin ‘holy’, ki.pi ‘meat’, pi.nun ‘red’, ?a.nis.ke ‘a few’, ka.kanks.may 
‘yellow-hammer’, ki.piy.ki ‘in the meat’. When the following syllable 
is ‘light’, a single medial consonant in B is ordinarily syllabified with 
both syllables. In this event the preceding syllable is a closed syllable 
and the following begins in a consonant, although there is but one 
(unlengthened) consonant involved. Examples: ?ina.mi ‘he chased 
them’, cika.ne.mi ‘he tickled him’, kita he.c’in ‘holy woman’, kap- 
nac.pikm.pa ‘to begin’, pini.kay ‘red (pl.)’, SuSu.k’u ‘trunk, coffin’, 
kipi.nun ‘mulatto’, k’et’as.nan ‘they are killing him’, k’etz’: ‘he killed 
him’, pek’2.t’c ‘bottle’, hesi.k’en ‘again’. An intervocalic glottalized 
nasal or semi-vowel is always syllabified with both syllables; examples: 
hin’ig ‘only, in vain’, hew’u ‘nephew’. 

When, in context, a word begins in a vowel, the final consonant of the 
preceding word is syllabified wholly or in part with that vowel, e.g., 
kup.s ts ‘with a coal’, hu:.h up ‘to the lake’, SuS up ‘to the woods’. The 
rule for the treatment of the final consonant is that it is syllabified with 
both syllables when it is preceded by a short vowel; otherwise it goes 
entirely with the following syllable. 


Syllabic Weights 


Chitimacha has no stress accent.? However, there are certain subtle 
differences in force and care of enunciating different syllables according 
to certain mechanical considerations. Part of these differences arise 
from the fact that each phoneme is given its own time value regardless 


7 This is doubtless the basis for the independent statements of both my in- 
formants that Chitimacha is a gently spoken language, not to be spoken loudly 
as English. 
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of its situation, so that it takes (roughly speaking) twice as long to pro- 
nounce a series of two consonants at the end of a syllable as it does to 
pronounce a single consonant. The time value of a syllable depends 
upon the length of its vowel, whether it is a or a short vowel or a long 
vowel, and upon the number of final consonants, whether none or part 
of one (when a single consonant goes with both the preceding and 
following syllables) or one or two or three, etc. 

In addition to differences in time value, there are differences as to the 
care of articulation of the initial consonant of the syllable and, to a very 
limited degree, as to the actual force of enunciating the syllable as a 
whole. These matters depend on the position of the syllable in the 
word as well as on certain of the considerations mentioned in connection 
with time values. The following weight classes may be distinguished: 

1. Light, including all normal-toned open medial syllables with short 
vowel and all syllables with a even when closed. ‘Medial’ here 
includes all syllables that are medial in the phrase except those 
that are initial in words contained in the phrase. Open syllables 
with a are especially light. 

. Heavy, including initial syllables, phrase final syllables, high-toned 
syllables, syllables containing long vowels, and any closed syllables 
other than those with a. Phrase final syllables are lighter than 
other heavy syllables. 

Some words and phrases with an indication of the syllabic weights are 
given below by way of illustration; extra light syllables (open with a) 
are marked la, less heavy syllables (phrase finals) are marked 2a. 
Examples: na‘kS.te.pik (2, 1, 2a) ‘I bother him’, nuhé.wiy.ki (2, 2, 2a) 
‘when he stood up’, we” pans-pini.kay his (2, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2a) ‘by the 
Indian’, sus ka k’an (2, 1a, 2a) ‘not on a tree’, nat.maka.cu.yz' (2, 2, la, 2, 
2a) ‘will you tell me?’ ?2s 73’ we” naka-t’em.pa’ nat.ma:.si.ki’ (2, 2a; 2, 
2, la, 2, 2a; 2, 2, 1, 2a) ‘I was telling that story’. 


Phrase, Clause, Sentence 


Phrases are spoken in one of two melodic patterns, one with high 
final syllable, one with high pre-final syllable. The fact of having a unit 
melodic pattern is the only distinguishing mark of the phrase. There is 
ordinarily no pause between phrases nor any other special phenomena 
at the juncture of two consecutive phrases. For example, in the 
sentence we” wastik’ kiéant’a nuhépi?i’ ‘the cow chased a woman’, the 
k’s of wastik and kiéant’a are pronounced with a single closure (as is 
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regular when two homorganic stops come together in adjacent words) 
in spite of the fact that the two words belong to different phrases. 

There is often practically no pause between clauses in the same 
sentence, but the two clauses are phonetically disconnected; that is, the 
final sound of one clause does not run together with the initial sound of 
the next clause. Sometimes the clause is identical with the sentence. 
When more than one clause make up the sentence, these may be se- 
mantically interdependent, or they may be a series of independent 
sentence-like clauses spoken together. A clause is set off from a follow- 
ing clause in the same sentence by a comma. 

The sentence is marked by a full pause at the end. In addition there 
is a modulation of the phrase melodies toward the end of the sentence, 
but this sentence feature has not yet been studied out in detail. The 
sentence is indicated by means of a period. 


THE PHONEMES 


The following tables show the phonemes of Chitimacha with a partial 
indication of their norms. Phonemes or sets of phonemes peculiar to 
only one of the two informants are marked with ® or ?. The asterisk 
indicates defective phonemes. 


Phrase Melodies: 
High final: ” 
High pre-final (low final): * 


Vowels: 





HIGH MID and LOW 





Front Back Front Back 





Mid- Mid- Mid- 


Close Open | Close Open Close Open Low) Close 





aii /|\— y) 
eee 


Short i u e ‘e) 
ev* 








Long | i° u’ 


























Weak (mid mixed, extra short): 9 





8 Several dictaphone records of Chitimacha speech were made for the purpose 
of studying the tonal phenomena in detail. 
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Consonants: 





VOICELESS VOICED 


Stops and 
affrica- Nasals_ |Semi-vowels 
tives 








Non- Non- 
Glot- Glot-| Non- /Glot- 
glot-| ta). glot-| + a1- | slottal-| tal- 


tal- |. tal- |. 2 x 
cond ized cod izedB| ized |izedB 





Bilabial p|p m |m’/] w Ww 
Labio-dental ve 
Linguo-dental t n’ 
Alveolar Sibilant 
Palatal Sibilant 
Palatal 

Guttural 

















Faucal 




















Phrase Melodies 


In all phrases the syllables preceding the high toned syllable are all 
spoken on one tone, which may be called the normal tone. In the high- 
final phrase melody (marked ’), the last syllable is given a higher pitch; 
in B, this tone is usually about a minor third® above the normal tone. 
In the high pre-final melody (marked'), the second or third last syllable 
has the high tone while the last syllable has a tone somewhat lower than 
the normal. The pre-final high tone is on the second last syllable when 
it contains a normal vowel; if the second last syllable has a or m or n as 
its vocalic element, the syllable immediately preceding takes the high 
pitch and the second last syllable is either pronounced on the same 
level or on the level of the depressed final; example: hi-?inawa‘ ‘chase 
him’. The final high tone may be on a syllable with m or n, e.g., ya’ 
hi-waytm’ nuhéwa:si?2’ ‘he is running faster’. 

The high pre-final melody indicates interrogation and command. An 
interrogative particle te occurs with questions except those containing a 
finite verb. The imperative has a special verb form (in -a or -?a) 


9 Whatever relatively exact information is given here was supplied by Mary 
Haas Swadesh who has made a preliminary study of the tonal phenomena. She 
hopes to make a more complete study in the near future. 
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which distinguishes it from questions; when the imperative form is 
monosyllabic, it has the high final melody instead of the high pre-final, 
e.g., ?ap-ca’ ‘come here’! In an imperative or interrogative sentence, 
it is not the whole sentence but one phrase that has the high pre-final 
melody; examples: we’ nus k’aptk’, ku: ki’ tiskina’ ‘Take the stone and 
throw it into the water (taking the stone, in the water, throw it!)’, we 
Pasi’ Pucacuyr’, natma:cukis’ ‘Will that man do it, if I tell him about it? 
(that man, will he do it? if I tell him)’. 

The high-final melody occurs in all non-imperative, non-interrogative 
phrases. Single words and phrases spoken out of context have it, but I 
do not indicate it specially in these cases. The principal function of 
this melody is to break the sentence into its sense groups. Although 
there is on the whole considerable freedom in phrasing (depending in 
part on speed of thought and speech), this freedom applies within definite 
limits. The following sentences demonstrate meaning differences de- 
pendent on phrasing: 

we" ast’ kis k’eti?2’ ‘the man killed a dog’ (the man, dog—he killed it) 

we" ?ast kis’ k’eti?7’ ‘the man’s dog killed it’ (the man—dog, he killed 

it) 
Vowels 

Generally speaking, vowels may occur after and between consonants. 
They do not occur finally in monosyllabic normal words out of context. 

Long vowels are normally perhaps twice as long as short vowels. 
Actually, deviation from the norm in the matter of vowel length is such 
that in B it is often impossible to know whether a given word has a long 
or short vowel until one has heard the word several times. Long vowels 
in the phrase final syllable tend to be shorter than in other positions, 
e.g., in nuhcwinka tet ‘after he stood up’, we huh ‘the lake’. 

There is a tendency to nasalize normal vowels in the neighborhood of 
nasal consonants. This nasalization is regular in final vowels preceded 
by m or n; examples: ¢’ima ‘night’, éi-ma ‘grits’, ne ‘also’, hthmu ‘bee’, 
t’7pno ‘cardinal’, kant ‘seed’. _In other positions, nasalization is regular 
only for e, a, a°; examples: nema ‘oil’, k’an ‘not’, ken’ ‘uncle’, nuémam 
‘worker’, hana ‘house’, t’a‘na ‘mat’. The a: of t’a:na has a somewhat 
rounded timbre. Nasality extends to an adjoining syllable of a disyl- 
labic word when only ? or A intervene between the two vowels; thus in: 
ka:han ‘unable’, nehe ‘self’, na?a ‘they are’. But this rule does not 
apply in the tri-syllabic word nehe-pu ‘doll’. 

The affirmatory interjection ?e-he has nasality in both vowels. 
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The Short Normal Vowels 


2,u: short high vowels; 7, front; u, back. Varieties: 

1. close (Eng. beat, boot') 

2. open (Eng. fit, foot!) 
Var. 1 occurs (a) before a medial glottal stop only when it is followed 
by a like vowel of close quality, (b) otherwise in all open syllables, (c) 
before a final glottal stop; examples: hi? ‘he is’, nz?z ‘a well’, su?u 
‘skin’, tu?u ‘hole’, ni-may’ ‘mosquito’, pinun ‘red’, hipi ‘prairie’, nit’ik 
‘presumably’, ?asz ‘man’ hucu ‘bayou clam’, huyukt ‘all right’, hoku 
‘mortar’, ?2? ‘tooth’, cz? ‘rope’, ku? ‘water’. Var. 2 occurs (a) in closed 
syllables other than before ?, (b) in open syllables before ? when it is in 
turn followed by a like vowel of open quality; examples: hisc’in ‘porch, 
deck’, nim ‘lane’, yo°tis ‘summer’, hihmu ‘bee’, kié ‘women’, pinikay 
‘red (pl.)’, sip’at’s ‘ground rattlesnake’, nuémi ‘he worked’, sum’ ‘water 
oak’, ?uykpa ‘somewhere’, sus ‘tree’, kup’at’s ‘moccasin snake’, ?udéa 
ke ‘somebody or other’, hi?7y ‘chez’, tu? uc ‘shoe’. 

D has var. 1 almost exclusively, var. 2 occurring mainly before a nasal 
in the same syllable and occasionally in other closed syllables. 

t does not occur after initial y, nor before y of the same syllable; u 
does not occur after initial w, nor before w of the same syllable. 


e: front mid and low vowel. Varieties: 

1. close mid (Eng. bait) 3. low (bat) 

2. open mid (bet) la. intermediate between 1 and 2 
Var. 1 occurs in non-final open syllables except before ?, h, m, n; ex- 
amples: pest ‘he flew’, keta ‘partner’, k’eéuk ‘T’ll kill him’, pek’is ‘up’, 
Suseya ‘fence’, pehneki ‘I’m tired’. Var. 2 occurs in closed syllables 
except before ?, h, m, m’, n, n’, » and sometimes y (see below) and 
except for syllables closed by an intervocalic consonant (see below); 
examples: pesk ‘flying’, hespani ‘Spaniard’, tep ‘fire’, wetk ‘then’, hew’- 
may ‘nieces and nephews’, tekt ‘briars’, ketmis ‘rat, mouse’. Var. 3 
occurs before ?, h, m, m’, n, n’, y and finally; examples: pe?e ‘it lies’, 
k’e?e-p’ ‘bed’, ne?eS ‘vulva’, k’e? ‘neck’, nehe ‘self’, nehti ‘he struck’, 
nema ‘oil’, hen’ ‘cane-reed peel’, t’enu ‘blue frog’, sipsc’apey ‘by the 
loggerhead turtle’, ?aniste' ‘how many?’ paye ‘side’. Var. Ja is a free 


10 English and other examples given contain sounds that are similar, though not 
necessarily more than approximately similar, to the Chitimacha sounds under 
discussion. 

1 The open variety of 7 and of wu is not quite so open as the English sounds 
given. 
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variant for / and 2 (its occurrence may be in part dependent on the 
nature of the preceding and following consonants); words in which it 
was sometimes heard include: tep ‘fire’, keéun ‘between’, k’eéuk ‘I shall 
kill him’. 

e before y in the same syllable is sometimes pronounced as var. 2, 
sometimes the combination is pronounced together as a monophthongal 
long vowel of the quality of var. 1. The former treatment is regular 
before k’ in kap-neyk’ ‘drying off’, teyk’ ‘sitting’, before ¢’ in heyé’: ‘ten’, 
and finally in ney (context form of ney’) ‘earth’, wey ‘that one’. Else- 
where the monophthong varies with the diphthong; examples: peypit 
‘rosin’, weypt ‘peach’, neyt ‘tobacco’, seytz ‘Grand River’ ¢’eyt ‘straight’, 
heyyt ‘right away’. 

In syllables closed by an intervocalic consonant, varieties 1, 1a, and 
2 are used more or less interchangeably; examples: pek’at’: (usually 1) 
‘bottle’, hesik’en (1 and 1a) ‘again’, k’etz’i (1a and 2) ‘he killed him’. 

Ja does not occurin D. 2 occurs in final position in place of 3. 


e’: defective phoneme limited to the demonstrative proclitic B we’, 
D ver ‘that, the’; quality, the same as var. 1 of e. This vowel cannot 
be counted as an e because e has variety 3 in final position. If the 
element be counted as a prefix, a final e vowel would have quality 1 or 3 
according to the following consonant (var. 3 in, e.g., we” nema ‘the oil’). 


The vowel cannot be considered an ordinary e, and must therefore be an 
independent, defective phoneme. ‘The writing we’, ve” is suggested by 
the relation of the proclitic to the demonstrative pronoun wey, vey 
‘that one’ (compare other demonstrative sets like ha ‘this’: ha: ‘this 
one’). 
o: close mid back rounded vowel (English hope). Examples: poku 
‘wind’, ?okwn ‘shoulder’, k’ohta ‘snail’, komtepa ‘cover’, t’zpno ‘cardinal’, 
ko? ‘aunt’. o sometimes has a somewhat more open quality in komtepa, 
which is the only word in which o occurs before a nasal. This vowel is 
rather less common than the other short vowels. 

o does not occur before w of the same syllable. 


a: low mid mixed vowel (Germ. Glas). Examples: éa?a‘t’ ‘bayou’, 
waras ‘ear’, wa? ‘maternal uncle’, k’asta ‘north’, wams ‘catfish’, ¢’ah 
‘bird, animal’, natma?i ‘he told him’, piya ‘cane-reed’. 


The Long Normal Vowels 


The long vowels have in general the quality that the corresponding 
short vowels have in final position. Long vowels are noticeably less 
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common than short vowels. They do not occur finally in context words 
nor in normal words out of context; long final vowels occur only as the 
replacement of -V?V in the non-final context form of normal words (see 
above, p. 348). 


z°: close high front vowel (Germ. Wieder), except in B before k or k’ of 
the same syllable where it is open high front (slightly more open than 
var. 2 of 7). Examples: ti-ma ‘grits’, si-Sa(h) ‘fine sieve’, é-S ‘leaf’, 
nihkup ‘downward’, haméi:t’ana’a ‘they will have’, ti°k’uni-k’ ‘becoming 
angry’. Examples before k and k’ of the same syllable: ni-ti-kmig 
‘governor’, kap-ti:ksn ‘despicable’, participles in -2°k’, e.g., t-k’uni'k’ 
‘becoming angry’, nuhéwi'k’ ‘standing’. 

u’: close high back rounded (Ger. Bude). Examples: ku-mit ‘squirrel’, 
huh ‘lake’, tu:kun ‘bag’, *usti ‘clothes’. 

e*: low front (Eng. bad). Examples: ¢’e-m’ ‘nest’, Seni ‘pond’, pe-s- 
t’amay ‘garter snake’, ne-ps ‘land turtle’, ke-ta ‘eight’, he-yk’ ‘bringing’. 
o*: close mid back rounded (Germ. Boden). Examples: ?o-nak ‘all’, 
?o°§ ‘buzzard’, éo’sa ‘Taensa Indian’, c’o’t ‘chicken’, co‘ta ‘crawfish’, 
?0°k’S ‘many’, ?0°¢’i-pu ‘hog’. 


a‘: low mixed unrounded (Germ. Haken). Examples: ga-mu ‘flower’, 
sa‘sta ‘artery’, Sahken ‘basket’, ?a:y’ ‘mother’, wa-p’ten ‘knife’, na-wa 


‘sand’. 


The Weak Vowel 


a is a very short, slightly rounded mid mixed vowel (French le); at 
times it is unrounded and approaches the open variety of z in quality. 
It has noticeably less sonority than the normal vowels. It does not 
occur in the first syllable of a normal word, nor in the phrase final. 
Examples: hihma-c’iya ‘honey (bee’s eggs)’, kica-nahe’ap’u ‘girl’, kipa 
casn ‘tender meat’, ‘inawik’ ‘chasing’, k’et’asnan ‘they are beating him’. 

In D, a is unrounded in quality. It is much less frequent in D than 
in B. 

Consonants 

Generally speaking, consonants occur before, after, and between 
vowels and before, after, and between consonants. Special limitations 
of particular consonants and consonant groups are given below. 


The Stops 


p, t, k: voiceless moderately fortis stops. Varieties: 
1. unaspirated (Eng. lip) 
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2. moderately aspirated 
a. weakly 
b. somewhat more strongly 
ce. rather strongly (Eng. pin) 
3. heavily aspirated 
Var. 1 occurs in word final position; examples: ?ap- ‘hither’, ¢ep ‘fire’, 
ku-mit ‘squirrel’, kut ‘head’, wetk ‘then’, wastik ‘cow’. When a homor- 
ganic stop in the same clause follows immediately, the two stops are pro- 
nounced with a single closure, e.g., ?7ap-pesk ‘flying hither’, wetk’ kamé’in’ 
‘then a deer ... ’, wastik k’eti?7 ‘he killed a cow’; if the first stop is post- 
consonantic (as in wetk’ kaméin’), the closure is not noticeably longer 
than for a single stop, but the double value is evident from the fact that 
the preceding consonant is treated as a non-final pre-consonantic con- 
sonant. Var. 2 occurs before a vowel, 2a in light syllables, 2b in phrase 
final syllables (heavy), 2c in other heavy syllables; examples: tekana?a 
‘they told me’, k’eta k’ayik ‘I didn’t kill him’, nuémpa ‘to work’, niksta 
‘soul’, ?ap-?a'ki' ‘give it to me!’, pinun ‘red’, ti-ma ‘grits’, kaps ‘name’. 
Var. 3 occurs before a consonant, other than § or s, in the same word; 
examples: nu‘pki ‘I died’, kappa’ ‘light’, k’etk ‘killing’, natma?: ‘he told 
him’, hi-waytm ‘more’, ?ukk’a ‘I want to count’. Before § and s, the 
aspiration is hardly audible apart from the following fricative; examples: 
kaps ‘name’, siksz ‘eagle’. 
t does not occur before § or s of the same word. 
In D, var. 3 is lacking and is replaced by 2c. 
é, c: affricatives (Eng. church, German Zentrum). Examples: ¢éa‘a‘t’ 
‘bayou’, kiéa ‘woman’, pa‘witcuk ‘I shall stitch’, haméacuk ‘I shall have’, 
casn ‘tender’, kica-nahe’ap’u ‘girl’, nuhék ‘running’, yo:¢ ‘summer’ (also 
yo'tis), hack’a ‘I want to measure’, c’ahcc’ahcn ‘salty’, ?uc ‘oars’. 
é, c do not occur after m or n in the same syllable. 


p’, t’, k’, &, c’: lenis oral stops and affricatives accompanied ordinarily 
by glottal closure. Varieties: 
1. With synchronous glottalization 
a. weak or omitted glottalization 
b. fairly strong glottalization 
2. With strong, slightly retarded glottal release 
3. With glottal stricture slightly preceding the oral closure and weak 
glottal release before or with the oral release 
Var. 1a occurs before a in open syllables; examples: nat’aéuk ‘T’ll lie 
down’, nahc’ak’i ‘small’. Var. 1b occurs before the vowel of other light 
syllables and of phrase-final heavy syllables; examples: sak’ti ‘he hung 
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it up’, nahe’ak’t ‘small’, k’aksé’it ‘grasshopper’, nit’ik ‘presumably’. 
Var. 2 occurs before the vowels of non-final heavy syllables; examples: 
p'aktept ‘he made it flat’, t’a:na ‘mat’, c’ot ‘chicken’, p’akp’aknig ‘flat’. 
Var. 3 occurs after a long vowel or any vowel plus y or w in the same 
syllable (the glottal stricture is especially weak in non-final syllables); 
examples: wa‘p’ten ‘knife’, no-¢’maki ‘he troubled me’, ceyé’tepa ‘to 
slide’, to plane’, no‘t’si-k’ ‘drifting’, te:t’snan ‘they are saying’, k’e?e-p’ 
‘bed’, ca?a‘t’ ‘bayou’, nasmi'k’ ‘hunting’, teyk’ ‘sitting’. 

In D, the glottal stricture is never retarded (Var. 2). The stricture 
seems to be a trill rather than a closure and there is an effect of voicing 
at the time of the oral release. 

Glottalized stops occur before and between vowels; in addition, they 
occur before consonants and finally when preceded by a long vowel or 
by a semi-vowel in turn preceded by a vowel. 


?: glottal stop. This consonant varies from a strong glottal closure to a 
mere hiatus with no audible glottal element. At the beginning of a 
word, ” is ordinarily quite strong. Between vowels, it is plainly audible 
in a two syllable word when the phrase accent is on one of these two 
syllables. Otherwise, it is pronounced weakly and often is reflected 
only in a syllabic division. A final ? is quite strong. Examples: 


Initial: ?akz ‘entrails’, ?uks ‘snake’, ?ap- ‘hither’. 

Medial strong: hus hi?iy ‘chez luz’, Sa?a ‘sleep!’, hi?2 ‘he is’ 

Medial weak: hus hi?iy éuéuk ‘I shall go to him’, natma?i ‘he told 

him’, nuhéi?7 ‘he ran’. 

Final: k’e? ‘neck’, ¢2? ‘rope’. 

? occurs only before and between vowels, after vowels only in the 
non-context form of monosyllabic normal words. ? does not occur 
after stops, nasals, and semi-vowels; in a few cases it occurs after voice- 
less fricatives, e.g., pes?asnan (also peSasnan) ‘they are flying’, nes?ums 
‘scorpion’. 


The Voiceless Fricatives 

Two voiceless fricatives never occur in succession within a word. 
§, 8s: sibilant fricatives (Eng. ship, sip). Examples: supsu ‘lungs’, 
sikst ‘eagle’, sus ‘tree’, ka ‘clam’, hisk’is ‘under’, hus ‘he’, wa-ksti 
‘late, evening’, na‘k&p’u ‘children’. 
h: aspiration (Eng. house), with indefinite vocalic timbre in part con- 
trolled by preceding and following vowels. Examples: haksak’am 
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‘young man’, huktk ‘locking’, hihmu ‘bee’, Sahken ‘basket’, Suhtpi-k’ 
‘boiling it’, nehe ‘self’, k’aha‘ ‘bite it!’, pehamé’a-sna ‘(hens) are setting’. 
h followed by y or w has in part the timbre of the following semi-vowel, 
e.g., tohwi ‘he broke it’, hi-?ehya‘ ‘arrive there!’; when the semi-vowel is 
in the same syllable, it is voiceless and sometimes only a voiceless semi- 
vowel is heard for both h and the semi-vowel; examples: tohwk ‘breaking 
it’, ka*hw ‘tongs’, hi-hukuhyttk ‘I sicced(the dog) at him’. 

h oceurs before and after vowels, before consonants but never after 
consonants in the same word. It occurs finally in the word in mono- 
syllables (e.g., €’ah ‘bird, animal’, huch ‘lake’), and in a certain few poly- 
syllables only when they stand before k or k’ of a following word, e.g., 
Si-Sa(h) ‘fine sieve’, natmak’a(h) ‘I want to tell’. A similar case is 
Suswa(h)y ‘barrel, tub’. 


The nasals 


m,n, 9: voiced nasals (Eng. men, night, sink). Varieties: 

la. Normally long, consonantic 

1b. clipped consonantic with sometimes a slight almost imperceptible) 

voiceless nasal release. 

2. syllabic 
Var. 1a occurs non-finally before, after, and between vowels; examples: 
mesa ‘four’, hihmu ‘bee’, nema ‘oil’, hamci?i ‘he had’, wams ‘catfish’, 
k’imniég ‘girl’, niksta ‘soul’, t’zpno ‘cardinal’, hana ‘house’, ¢’ehna ‘green 
Spanish moss’, cunci ‘strength’, ?unkun ‘something’, ?uykpa ‘some- 
where’, hayki ‘here’. Var 1b occurs finally after vowels, e.g., haksak’am 
‘young man’, kamécin ‘deer’, ?okun ‘shoulder’, pesmay ‘duck’. Var. 2 
occurs between consonants and finally after consonants; examples: 
hi-waytm ‘more, better’, casn ‘dear, tender’, nuémpa ‘to work’. 

A sequence of two nasals occurs only between vowels, e.g., k’imnig 
‘girl’, ni-c’amma‘ ‘dance!’ y occurs only after vowels and either finally 
in a polysyllabic word or before k. mn never occurs before a labial, 
and never before k in the same syllable (but note ?unkun where n pre- 
cedes k of the next syllable). m and n do not occur finally in a mono- 
syllabic word out of context except as variants of m’, n’ (see below). 


m’, n’: glottalized voiced nasals. Varieties: 

1. voiced nasal with weak glottal closure immediately after the 
beginning of the nasal sound and glottal release simultaneous with 
the final part of the nasal sound 

2. voiced nasal beginning, glottalization, and voiceless nasal release 
or no audible release. 
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Var. 1 occurs between vowels; example: ?am’a%i ‘he is looking’, hin’is 
‘only, in vain’. Var. 2 occurs after vowels and before consonants and 
finally; examples: kap-t’em’k ‘killing them’, him’ ‘you’, wen’ ‘tongue’, 
kap-ten’k ‘stopping’. 

The glottalized nasals occur-only in B (D has m, n in the given words) 
after and between vowels. They occur finally only in the non-context 
form of normal words. The glottalization is often omitted, in which 
case they sound like unglottalized nasals, but deglottalization does not 
affect the rule of syllabication that intervocalic glottalized nasals are 
always syllabified with both the preceding and following syllable. 


The Semi-vowels 


y, w: semi-vowels. Varieties: 
1. voiced consonantic (Eng. yet, wet) 
2. voiced vocalic, but non-syllabic; in quality like the close variety of 
1, U. 

3. voiceless consonantic (Eng. hue, when) 

Var. 1 occurs before and between vowels; examples: ya‘k’: ‘swift’, 
yuké ‘cat’, ptya ‘cane-reed’, heyyi ‘right away’, wams ‘catfish’, huhéwi-k’ 
‘entering’, ka-ywi ‘weak’, ?owa ‘raccoon’, niwik ‘I put it into the water’. 
Var. 2 occurs after a vowel in the same syllable; examples: huyk’t 
‘good’, waymi ‘he wove’, ka-yc’: ‘three’, he-yk’ ‘carrying’, ka-ywi ‘weak’, 
@iwk’i ‘bad’, k’ewk’t ‘deep’, ke-wtik ‘I belched’. For the treatment of 
ey, see under e. Var. 3 occurs after h in the same syllable; examples: 
mahy ‘presto!’ ka*hw ‘tongs’; see also under h. 

y and w occur only before, after, and between vowels, except that they 
occur after h even before consonants and finally. w never occurs before 
y or m, except in hew’may ‘nieces and nephews’ when the w’ is deglot- 
talized. 


y’, w’: voiced semi-vowels accompanied by glottal stricture; varieties: 
1. consonantic with glottalization in the midst of the oral sound (ef. 
glottalized nasals) 
2. vocalic with glottal closure simultaneous with the end of the oral 
sound 
Var. 1 occurs between vowels; examples: ?a‘y’as ‘he is borrowing it’, 
kow’agnan ‘they are calling him’, hew’u ‘nephew’. Var. 2 occurs after 
vowels and before consonants and finally; examples: hew’may ‘nieces 
and nephews’, ?a‘y’ ‘mother’, ni-may’ ‘mosquito’. 
y’ and w’ occur only in B and are not common; D has y, w in words 
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having y’, w’ in B. They are sometimes pronounced without the 


glottalization, in which case they sound like y, w, but deglottalization 
does not affect the rule of syllabication that intervocalic glottalized semi- 
vowels are always syllabified with both the preceding and following 
syllable. They occur as finals only in the case of the non-context forms 
of monosyllabic words. 


v: labio-dental voiced spirant (Eng. visit), occurring only in D and 
limited to a set of demonstrative words including ve" ‘that, the’, vey 
‘that one’, veyki ‘there’, vetk ‘then’, and a few others.'! B has w in 
these words. 


11 This occurrence of a defective phoneme only in demonstratives parallels the 
similar limitation of initial 3 in English. 
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The System of Grammar. Pp. 46. By Orro JEspERSEN. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. 

Jespersen declares (5) that The System of Grammar has been occa- 
sioned by the publication of his Essentials of English Grammar (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1933), and is intended to give ‘the reader some 
explanations and justifications of various things in that book, which 
could not very well find their place in the preface or in the introductory 
chapter’. A secondary purpose is to reply to some of the strictures 
against Jespersen’s linguistic theories made by E. A. Sonnenschein in 
his The Soul of Grammar (Cambridge, 1927) and by George O. Curme 
in his reviews of Professor Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar on 
Historical Principles, volumes 2, 3, and 4, in LANGuaGE 4. 135-148, 1928, 
and in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 31. 586-590, 
1932. In this review of The System of Grammar! one must, therefore, 
take account of the Essentials of Grammar,! which is intended as a text- 
book, and, also, of some of Jespersen’s general linguistic theories. 

Of the general purpose of The Essentials Jespersen writes (The System 
5): ‘In EEG I have tried to give as clear and concise an exposition as 
possible of the whole subject, including various observations on details 
which I do not remember ever meeting with in similar works.’ That 
many details of moment that have been overlooked by others are given 
by Professor Jespersen is evidenced in each chapter. That The Essen- 
tials is concise is proved by the fact that, despite its wide scope, the 
volume contains only 387 octavo pages. As to clearness, the author 
seems to have had some doubts himself, else he would hardly have issued 
an explanatory manual, The System. That his fears were in a measure 
justified is the belief of this reviewer, as will become evident as we 
proceed. 

The lack of immediate intelligibility in Jespersen’s Essentials arises in 
part, I think, as in the grammars of the late Joseph Wright, from the 
fact that each of these two great scholars had such a multitude of facts 
and of theories at his command that it was difficult for either to write 


1 These two works are hereafter referred to as The System and The Essentials 
respectively. 
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an elementary grammar. As Wright’s Elementary Old English Gram- 
mar (Oxford, 1923) is merely a condensed, not a simplified or only very 
slightly simplified, version of his comprehensive Old English Grammar 
(Oxford, 1908, 1913,2 1925*), so Professor Jespersen’s Essentials is a 
condensed version of his Modern English Grammar, of which four vol- 
umes have so far been issued (I, Sounds and Spelling, Heidelberg, 1909; 
II, III, and IV, Syntax, 1914, 1927, 1931). 

Of this overfulness of detail an excellent illustration is given in the 
four chapters of The Essentials (II-V) on Phonology. These chapters 
give too much, it seems to me, for the student that has no first-hand 
knowledge of Old English and of Middle English (for whom the author 
[The System 9] tells us that The Essentials is intended), and too little 
for the student that has such knowledge. It is unnecessary to add that 
these chapters teem with acute and illuminating observations on many 
sound-changes in Modern English. 

It is regrettable, I think, that in The Essentials and in The System the 
author does not attempt to define logically the several parts of speech, 
the more so that in The System (9-13) he severely criticizes the defini- 
tions of other distinguished scholars, as of Professor Curme. Jespersen 
excuses this omission by saying that one does not need to have a defini- 
tion of the word dog to recognize that animal (The System 13): 


As a matter of fact, I think it possible to gain a really valuable insight into the 
essential structure of the English language without any abstruse logical analysis 
of what a ‘word’ or what a ‘substantive’, etc., is. The important thing is that 
the student should recognize a substantive when he finds it, and that can be 
achieved through showing him a sufficient number of specimens, just as a child 
learns to know a cat and a dog not through any definition, but seeing a certain 
number of individuals and hearing the appropriate word applied to them. 


How one can hear the appropriate word unless the speaker knows it 
to give the auditor, I cannot understand. And certainly in all of his 
linguistic works Jespersen strenuously insists upon one’s attempting to 
find, not ‘the appropriate word’, but the most appropriate word, or 
name. And to the accomplishment of that end a logical definition is a 
great help. 

Another drawback to immediate intelligibility in The Essentials and 
in The System, as, indeed, in most of Jespersen’s works, arises from the 
fact that for many of the fundamental concepts of grammar Professor 
Jespersen discards time-honored terms, which are easily understood, and 
are generally used, not only in English grammar but in the grammars of 
many other Indo-European languages, and substitutes therefor terms 
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coined by himself, which are often not so clear as those he would dis- 
place. For example, as in his Modern English Grammar, so in The 
I’ssentials and The System much is made of “The Three Ranks’, illus- 
trated in its simplest form by the phrase ‘terribly cold weather’ (The 
Essentials 78), in which weather is Primary, cold Secondary, and ter- 
ribly Tertiary. The distinction made by Professor Jespersen concern- 
ing the relationship of the three words in a simple phrase like this has 
long been made, though no specific terms for each of the three grades 
have been generally given in the grammars. The grammarians have 
usually been satisfied to speak of the principal (or primary) word and of 
its modifiers, whether the latter were secondary or tertiary. But more 
complex forms of the three ranks are given in Chapter VIII of The 
Essentials, forms better suited to the author’s comprehensive Modern 
English Grammar than to his compend. And, in the main, I agree 
with Otto Funke, in his detailed discussion? of the three ranks, that often 
it is difficult to recognize a given rank, and that the theory breaks down. 

It seems to me that, in a text-book, much more helpful than the habit- 
ual use of the Three Ranks would be the traditional subdivision of the 
parts of a sentence into words, phrases, and clauses, and the usual classi- 
fication of these parts according to function (substantival, adjectival, 
adverbial, etc.). But, in the section (8) on the Ranks, in The System, 
Professor Jespersen strenuously objects (15) to Professor Curme’s 
(to me quite proper) insistence that, in a sentence like ‘The poor are 
always with us’, poor may properly be denominated a substantive. 
Jespersen would call the poor an adjective primary. He denies the name 
substantive to poor because, though plural in sense here, poor has no 
plural inflexional s. And, as we shall see later, in this treatment of 
nouns Jespersen gives to form far greater weight than he does in his 
treatment of verbs. 

Other striking examples of Jespersen’s habit of suggesting new names 
for familiar ones may be cited from The Essentials. He uses for de- 
pendent (usually substantival) clauses ‘content-clauses’ (349); for rela- 
tive clauses without any connecting word, ‘contact-clauses’ (360); for 
verbal noun, ‘nexus-substantive’ (316); for voice, ‘turn’ (121); for the 
unreal preterite, ‘preterite of imagination’ (254); for the present parti- 
ciple, ‘the first participle’, and for the preterite participle, ‘the second 
participle’ (249); for anomalous sentences, ‘amorphous sentences’ (105). 

Once more, a whole chapter (IX) in The Essentials and an entire 


2 In Englische Studien, 60. 140-57, 1925; 61. 309-15, 1926-1927.—To the former 
article Jespersen made a rejoinder in Englische Studien, 60. 300-309. 
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section (9) in The System are devoted to ‘Junction and Nexus’.2 In 
the latter these terms are explained as follows: 


Junction and nexus are terms introduced to designate two fundamentally 
different ways of combining primaries and secondaries. Typical examples are 
the running dog, junction: running (II) is adjunct to dog (I), and on the other 
hand the dog runs, nexus: runs (II) is adnex to dog. Other examples of nexus 
are: I saw (made) the dog run, I caused the dog to run, the running of the dog. In 
‘he painted the red door’ we have a junction, in ‘he painted the door red’ a nexus. 


Jespersen’s two terms roughly correspond to an assumptive combination 
and a predicative (at times a quasi-predicative) combination as ‘as- 
sumptive’ and ‘predicative’ are defined by Henry Sweet in his New 
English Grammar 1. 16ff. (Oxford, 1892). Sweet’s terms seem to me to 
suggest more readily the ideas intended, and are in more general use. 
Jespersen (The Essentials 93) retains ‘appositive’ (one subdivision of 
Sweet’s assumptive use), but for Sweet’s second subdivision of the as- 
sumptive use, namely, ‘attributive’, Jespersen offers no specific term. 
For the secondary part of the junction Jespersen proposes, as the ex- 
amples show, the term ‘adjunct’* and of the nexus the term ‘adnex’. 
For the former, as a rule, Sweet uses ‘attribute’ and for the latter 
‘predicate’. 

Jespersen subdivides nexus into two classes, independent and depend- 
ent. Says he (The Essentials 309): 


While an independent nexus forms a complete piece of communication (a 
sentence), a dependent nexus forms only a part of a sentence, and thus may be 
either a primary in a sentence (subject or object), a secondary (an adjunct) to a 
primary in a sentence, or a tertiary in a sentence. 


As illustrations of a dependent nexus he then cites the italicized pas- 
sages in the following sentences: I found the cage empty (309); Weather 
permitting (God willing), we shall start on Monday (318); I saw him run 


3 Adolf Noreen, in his Vart Sprak, 5. 137 ff. (Lund, 1904), seems to use the term 
‘nexus’ in a somewhat different sense from Professor Jespersen, and subdivides 
into ‘adnexion’ and ‘connexion’, the two terms loosely corresponding to co-ordina- 
tion and subordination. Instead of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ Noreen (142) uses 
‘principal’ and ‘accessory’, following, as he states, the example of Raoul de la 
Grasserie, Psychologie du Langage 17. And he subdivides ‘Konnexion’ into 
‘Predikativ Konnexion’ (152) and ‘Adjunktiv Konnexion’ (167), which resemble 
Jespersen’s ‘independent nexus’ and ‘dependent nexus’, mentioned below by 
me.—The italics in the quotation from section 9 of The System are Professor 
Jespersen’s. 

4 As used by Jespersen, ‘adjunct’ covers both ‘attribute’ and ‘appositive’ as 
used by Sweet. 
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(340); all the soldiers that were brave pushed on (357); ete.;—locutions 
that most scholars commonly put under other names, as predicative 
accusative, absolute participle, accusative-with-infinitive construction, 
adjectival (relative) clause, etc. 

In The System (23 ff.), as in his earlier works, Jespersen still main- 
tains that Case in English is a matter of form rather than of function. 
In pronouns he gives three cases: nominative, genitive, and objective; 
in nouns, only two: the genitive and the common case. Again he in- 
sists that to use the terms dative and accusative in English is utterly 
misleading. Since, in my essay, ‘Concerning the Number of Cases in 
Modern English’,® I have stated somewhat in detail my reasons for ad- 
vocating the continued use of these two terms, and since Jespersen, in 
his Modern English Grammar (3.2.280-1) has declared that, though 
‘eloquent’ (a term doubtless used in a Pickwickian sense), my plea was 
unconvincing to him, I shall not here detail the arguments there used. 
I shall content myself with stating that these arguments were based 
primarily upon six main grounds. (1) Identity of form in many nouns 
and adjectives in Latin and in Old English expressing different functions 
has not in the judgment of eminent grammarians precluded the use of 
different names (as nominative and accusative, dative and ablative, 
etc.) for the different functions. (2) Though dative and accusative of 
Old English have in Modern English become identical in form, the func- 
tions of the two cases are still as distinct as in Old English. (8) Ac- 
cording to the Oxford English Dictionary, ‘case’ may be used to indi- 
cate function as well as form. (4) Many, perhaps most, grammars of 
Modern English use ‘case’ to indicate case-relations as well as case-forms. 
(5) The use of the terms ‘dative’ and ‘accusative’ was recommended by 
the British Joint Committee on Grammatical Terminology,* headed by 
E. A. Sonnenschein, and by the American Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature,’ headed by W. G. Hale. (6) To exclude the use 
of the terms ‘accusative’ and ‘dative’ from Modern English is unwisely 
to break the historic connection between Modern English and English 
of the earlier periods. 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned for adding that my contention (though 
not all the grounds thereof) has been endorsed in print by such dis- 


’ This appeared in the Publications of the Modern Language Association of 


America 42. 238-54 (1927). 
6 The Report was published by John Murray, London, 1911; Fourth Im- 


pression 1915. 
7The Report was published by The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 
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tinguished scholars as George O. Curme® and Theodor Kalepky,° and, 
in letters, by other scholars equally distinguished; and that in many 
English Grammars of recent publication, especially in the abler ones 
like Max Deutsbein’s System der Neuenglischen Syntax (2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1926) and Curme’s A Grammar of the English Language, Vol. 
III. Syntax (Boston, 1931), the terms ‘dative’ and ‘accusative’ are 
still used. 

Since the publication of the essay just commented upon, there have 
appeared two instructive articles concerning the two-fold use of the 
term case: (1) ‘A Semantic Analysis of Case’,!° by Frank R. Blake; and 
(2) ‘Case in Some Earlier and Later English Grammars’," by Howard 
G. Baker. Among other interesting facts related in this second article 
is this, that ‘case’ was used to denote either form or function in one of 
the earliest English grammars, that by W. Bullokar, Bref [sic] Grammar 
for English, 1586; and that in some other early grammars (as those by 
Charles Butler, 1633, by Ben Jonson, 1640, and John Wallis, 1653) form 
was considered the essential factor in determining the number of cases. 
Of recent English grammars, Baker mentions only that of E. A. Sonnen- 
schein (1923), whose position is substantially that of Bullokar. 

The first article is both discriminating and puzzling. Professor Blake 
tells us (34): 


Case relationship is to be distinguished from case form The forms of 
@ noun or pronoun made with final inflection or complete change of stem to 
denote different relationships are known as cases. This term case as regularly 
used refers primarily to form, and has to do with meaning only in so far as that 
is denoted by the form; it is ordinarily not employed to denote the relationship 
itself. 


But he immediately adds a footnote appreciably modifying this state- 
ment: 


8 In LanauaGE 4. 138 (1928). 

9In the Zeitschrift fiir Franzésischen und Englischen Unterricht 27. 5835-8 
(1928). Kalepky holds that the fact that for the synthetic dative of the indirect 
object a prepositional phrase introduced by to can be substituted, sharply differ- 
entiates dative and accusative in English.—On the other hand, the view of Jes- 
persen is ably and ardently defended by Professor W. E. Collinson, in his essay, 
‘The Soul of Grammar’ and the ‘Philosophy of Grammar’ with Special Reference 
to the Question of English Cases, in The Modern Language Review 23. 129-44 
(1928). Ardent defender though he is of Jespersen, Collinson (138) does not 
hesitate to point out some inconsistencies in the former’s theory of case. 

10In the Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies 34-49 (= No. 7 of Language 
Monographs of the Linguistic Society of America), Philadelphia, 1930. 

11 In Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 14. 525-35 
(1931). 
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Not infrequently the meaning of the term case wavers between case form and 
case relation, as, e.g., in Friedrich Miiller’s Grundriss d. Sprachwissenschaft, 
Wien, 1876-87, but I know of no instance in which a clear-cut, thoroughgoing dis- 
tinction between the two is made. 


After stating the number of case-forms in the several Indo-European 
languages, Blake (35) laments the narrower use of ‘case’ and the lack of 
a gencrally acknowledged term for case-relations: 


All languages no matter of what type, whether inflected, agglutinative, isolat- 
ing, or what not, possess the power of expressing approximately the same rela- 
tionships of the noun or pronoun, but no special term has been coined to denote 
these relationships themselves. In other words a special formal category which 
denotes only a limited number of the possible relationships has a special term, 
while the semantic category which embraces all relationships has none. 


He then indicates his method of eseape from this dilemma (35): 


In the present paper the term ‘case form’ will be employed for ‘ease’ in its 
usual sense, while the term ‘case’ will be reserved for the relationship itself with- 
out regard to the means of expression. 


A further and cogent reason for my still holding the view of case set 
forth in 1927 is found in this recent statement by Jespersen himself 
(The Essentials, 377): 


There is one fundamental principle which should be apparent from the whole 
of this bobok—namely, that two expressions may have exactly the same meaning 
and yet grammatically speaking, belong to totally different categories, so that 
they should not be named by the same term. 


My view is, unintentionally of course, strengthened by Jespersen’s 
terminology for the different parts of verbs, to which I now turn. 
Identity of form in certain parts of the verb, and in the gerund, does 
not with Jespersen preclude the use of different grammatical terms for 
the same form (drink as infinitive, imperative, present indicative, and 
present subjunctive; drinking as first participle and as gerund). The 
apparent, if not real, inconsistency in this treatment of verbal forms is 
noted by Professor Jespersen, and is thus defended (The System 43): 
The base drink is used in (1) ‘I may drink,’ ‘I want to drink,’ (2) ‘drink this,’ 
(3) ‘I drink,’ (4) ‘if he drink’. If thus the essential unity of the base is admitted, 
no harm is done by employing different names for these various uses, and if we 
are to have such names it would seem unpractical to coin new ones. I have 
therefore had no hesitation in continuing to employ the name infinitive for the 
uses here specified as no. 1, thus both when the infinitive is ‘bare’ (I may drink) 
and when it is preceded by the preposition to (I want to drink). This may be 
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compared to the nomenclature used when we call drinking in one employment a 
participle, in another a gerund, one now a numeral, now a prop-word, now a pro- 
noun, which now an interrogative, now a relative pronoun: in all such cases the 
seeming inconsistency in our terms is nothing but the reverberation of an incon- 
sistency in the facts of the language itself; nor would it be possible to disregard 
the distinctions indicated in our terms, for there are differences between the 
participle and the gerund drinking (e.g. in his drinkings), between one as a prop- 
word (which can have a plural) and as a numeral, between the two which’es (the 
interrogative refers to a definite number and may be used of persons), etc. It 
would be unscientific to have the same denominations for these distinct uses— 
and these distinctions are much more real and palpable than those between a 
dative and an accusative, etc. 


The ‘reverberation’ passage is a clever turning around of Cassius’s 
maxim: ‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But in ourselves.’!” 
But, despite the cleverness of the defense, and with all due respect to a 
great scholar, I must hold that to me the inconsistency seems real; and 
that the difference in the verbal categories named by Jespersen is no 
greater than that between an English dative and an accusative. 

This is perhaps the best place to consider briefly what Professor Jes- 
persen says of Mood. Here again he insists that the determining factor 
is form rather than function. In The System, we read (39): 


In my own exposition only that is reckoned as mood which finds a formal 
expression in the verb itself; thus may write is not a mood of write, and neither is 
would write or should write. The two latter have been treated in a separate 
chapter; may write is mentioned among other expressions for future time, along 
with writes, is going to write and others; and you may go now (= ‘I allow you to’) 
is a present, and a present indicative. Consequently this chapter is very short, 
the more so as the distinction between was and were has found a better place in 
the section dealing with the imaginative use of the preterit, because the old 
mood-distinction is being obliterated, so that was has to a great extent taken 
over the functions of were. (Moreover these two forms have never been clear 
expressions of mood, as were with a plural subject may just as well be in the 
indicative.) 

It may be questioned if it is worth while to put up a separate imperative and 
present subjunctive, as the forms are always identical, and incidentally identical 
with the infinitive. This common form is here called the ‘base’. God bless the 
King with one intonation, and a pause after God, is in the imperative (as a prayer), 
and with another intonation, and without a pause, a present subjunctive (as a 
wish). If further we compare ‘May God bless the King’, in which a wish is 
differently expressed, and bless is an infinitive, we discover that present-day 
English is in a stage of transition in which the old moods are losing their old 
significance. See below under infinitive. 





12 Julius Caesar, I, ii, 140. 
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The first clause in the above quotation, ‘In my own exposition only 
that is reckoned as mood which finds a formal expression in the verb 
itself’, is strangely at variance with what is said by Jespersen (43) con- 
cerning the verb drink, which has been quoted by me above, and there 
discussed; hence no further comment is called for here. 

In denying that locutions made up with an auxiliary (may, might, 
should, would, ete., etc.) plus an infinitive may properly be called sub- 
junctives Professor Jespersen stands in part with Henry Sweet, who, in 
his New English Grammar 1.107ff. (Oxford, 1892), and 2.107ff. (1898), 
excludes such periphrases from the subjunctive, but, strange to say, 
sets up two other moods, ‘the Conditional’ and ‘the Permissive’, which 
are made up in that way. The Permissive, he states, 2. 115-6, denotes 
not only permission but also a wish, a softened request, possibility, etc. 
I am not quite sure what name Jespersen would give to these locutions. 
Despite the eminence of these two scholars, I must hold that these peri- 
phrastic locutions have a perfect right to the name subjunctive when 
they express relationships usually put under that mood-name (wish, 
possibility, ideal condition, unreal condition, concession of hypothesis, 
etc., etc.). For this contention several reasons may be given. 

(1) In Old English, as is well known, separate subjunctive forms of 
these auxiliaries are given in all the standard grammars of that period of 
the language, and they there denote what I have roughly designated 
‘subjunctive concepts’. And these auxiliaries in Old English as in 
Modern English have their sense completed by an infinitive. 

(2) In Middle English these same auxiliaries, in a weathered form, 
express the same sort of concepts as in Old English, and in the same way, 
i.e., by adding an infinitive, which latter is likewise in a weathered form. 

(3) In the Germanic languages as a whole and in some of the other 
Indo-European languages the auxiliaries are used in the same way, 
though, of course, not to the same extent. 

(4) In Modern English, again, the auxiliaries and their complemen- 
tary infinitives, both still further weathered, are used to denote sub- 
junctive concepts, and, owing to inflectional leveling of the synthetic 
subjunctives, much oftener than in the older periods of our language, so 
often, indeed, that the analytic form of the subjunctive is highly char- 
acteristic of Modern English. 

(5) If the loss of inflexional -e of the subjunctive present (in OE zc 
drince) does not preclude one’s calling drink in Modern English a sub- 
junctive when denoting subjunctive concepts, and, according to Jes- 
persen (The System 43), it does not, I cannot see why the loss of this 
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inflexional -e of the present subjunctive, mxge (in OE mege drincan), and 
of the preterite subjunctive, sceolde (in OE sceolde drincan) should pre- 
clude calling may and should in I may drink, I should drink subjunctives. 

(6) Since identity of forms in the Latin indicative future and the 
subjunctive present in verbs of the third and the fourth conjugations 
(regam, audiam) does not preclude classical grammarians of the highest 
distinction from considering the form at one time a future indicative and 
at another a present subjunctive, I do not understand why one may not 
continue to call certain identical forms of Old English (drince, present, 
drunce, preterite; sceolde, wolde, preterite; etc.) now indicatives and now 
subjunctives according to function. 

(7) The denial of the name ‘subjunctive’ to the periphrastic locutions 
under discussion has led to much confusion. Many text-book makers 
know and state that eminent scholars (like Sweet and Jespersen) have 
declared the subjunctive almost obsolete, but do not know or state that, 
as indicated above, Sweet sets up new moods (Conditional, Permissive, 
etc.) for these periphrastic locutions when denoting subjunctive con- 
cepts, though Sweet (2. 116) is careful to state in his section on the Per- 
missive that ‘in many cases the combination may or might + infinitive 
is used as a true mood having much the same functions as the old sub- 
junctive.’ 

(8) With a few exceptions most of the Modern English grammars 
count the periphrastic forms (that would be unfortunate, etc.) as truly 
subjunctive as the corresponding synthetic forms (that were unfortunate, 
etc.). Curme (Syntax 393 ff.) considers the periphrasis made up of the 
auxiliaries plus an infinitive, when expressing subjunctive concepts, as 
subjunctives. Jespersen (The System 38) thinks that Curme considers 
that we have a subjunctive in ‘Let him come in’, and cites this seemingly 
confirmatory sentence from the Syntax (394): ‘The form with let here 
is the modern subjunctive form corresponding to the old simple subjunc- 
tive.’ I think, however, that Curme was unfortunate in his expression 
here, and did not mean that let come is subjunctive, but that the let- 
locution in Modern English is often in sense equivalent to the sub- 
junctive (volitive), for in the preceding sentence we read: ‘We now 
usually employ here let (imperative) with a dependent infinitive clause: 
“Someone is inquiring for you.”—‘‘Let him come in!’’’ Deutschbein 
(op. cit. 114), also, counts as mood-forms the analytic (periphrastic) 
locutions along with the synthetic; but he does not, as a rule, use ‘sub- 
junctive’ for either mode of expression, and unfortunately, it seems to 
me, proposes these four names for the chief moods in Modern English: 
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(1) der Kogitativus, (2) der Optativus, (3) der Voluntativus, and (4) 
der Exspektativus. Gustav Kriiger, Syntax der Englischen Sprache, 
4.§§ 2930 ff.; H. C. Wyld, Elementary Lessons in English Grammar 
125-126; H. Poutsma, Grammar of Late Modern English, Part II, 
Section II; and C. T. Onions, Advanced English Syntax® 117 ff., give ex- 
amples of the analytic subjunctive as well as of the synthetic. Deutsch- 
bein, op. cit. 114, makes this emphatic statement concerning the two 
ways of expressing subjunctive concepts: ‘Bei den Formen der Modi 
ist es vom syntaktischen Standpunkt aus prinzipiell gleichgiiltig, ob sie 
analytisch oder synthetisch gebildet sind; z.B. Long live the King oder 
May he live long!’ 

(9) To deny to these periphrastic forms the name subjunctive, when 
expressing subjunctive concepts, would break the historic connection 
between these forms in Modern English and their prototypes in earlier 
English; and would minimize the kinship between English and the other 
Indo-European languages. 

As to the general displacement of subjunctive were by the indicative 
was, this has been alleged not only by Jespersen, who (The System 39) 
declares that ‘was has to a great extent taken over the function of were’, 
but also by Wyld (op. cit. 124): ‘It [the subjunctive] survives in collo- 
quial English to some extent in such phrases as if I were you, but many 


people who are quite well educated say If I was you just as often.’ 
Krapp, Comprehensive Guide to Good English §20.a (Chicago, 1928), 
seems to agree with Wyld: 


The subjunctive mood in present English is restricted almost entirely to the 
condition contrary to the fact, as in Jf he were commander-in-chief, there is no 
question what he would do In colloquial speech, even in the condition con- 
trary to the fact, the forms of the subjunctive appear frequently only when the 
subject of the verb is a personal pronoun, J, you, he, she, we, they. But in these 
constructions, also, colloquial speech ordinarily has the indicative, as in Jf he 
was here, he would tell us what to do; Tottering as if he was about to fall (New York 
Times); J wish I was in your place. These uses are now so general that they must 
be accepted as at least good colloquial English. 


In an essay" published several years ago, I incidentally tried to show 
that Krapp was mistaken in this deliverance. I cannot personally 
testify to the usage in New York (Krapp’s home) or in England (Wyld’s 
home), but, having lived or visited in most of the Southern States of the 
American Union, I am confident that for this region the statement made 


13 Recent Works in the Field of English Linguistics (1921-1927), University 
of Texas Studies in English 1928. 8. 5-41. 
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by me in 1928 in the essay above mentioned (10) is still substantially 
correct: ‘The quotations having an indicative here I should rate as 
“Low Colloquial” if not as “TIlliterate’”’.’ Nor is this faith shaken by 
the adverse statistics given for the country as a whole by S. A. Leonard, 
Current English Usage 120 (Chicago, 1932). 

In some instances, Jespersen eases the understanding of his new terms 
by stating at the same time their representation in the traditional 
terminology. Had he oftener given traditional correspondents (whether 
exact or not) for his new terms, he would have enabled more students 
and scholars to profit by the acuteness of his many observations. It is 
encouraging, too, to find that in his later works (The Essentials and The 
System) Jespersen has discarded several of his new terms, as ‘subjunct’ 
for a tertiary word and ‘verbid’ for verbals (= participles and infini- 
tives). 

Jespersen’s Modern English Grammar bears the subtitle ‘On His- 
torical Principles’. No such subtitle has been given The Essentials; but, 
since this work is a compend of The Grammar, it is fair to presume that 
the historic basis was kept in mind in the smaller work. The historic 
point of view is most emphasized in the chapters (III-V) of The Essen- 
tials on the ‘Evolution of the Sound-System’, in which the chief changes 
in the sounds of the vowels and the consonants from Old English times 
to the present are briefly sketched. In the earlier part of this review I 
stated that I thought this subject treated at disproportionate length. 
Here let me add that in the chapters dealing with the order of words, 
sentence-structure, and syntax, the historic basis seems to me unduly 
minimized. If it is desirable for a user of The Essentials to learn the 
chief factors in the evolution of Old English vowels? and @ into the Mod- 
ern English diphthongs az and au, it is even more desirable that he should 
learn the chief factors in the evolution of syntactical constructions from 
Old English times to the present so far as these factors have been dis- 
covered, such as the order of words, the uses of the case-forms and of the 
mood-forms in Old English and their representatives in Modern Eng- 
lish. The history of such syntactical matters as have been worked out 
already, is, of course, well known to Jespersen. At times he gives brief 
glimpses of this history, but too rarely, it seems tome. With each syn- 
tactical category discussed by him a conspectus of its history comparable 
to that of the history of the evolution of the Old English vowels is highly 
desirable, in my opinion, both in The Grammar and in The Essentials. 
The indispensability of a conspectus of the past to a trustworthy under- 
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standing of the present was put in a nutshell in the plea of William 
Stubbs for a study of the origins of the English government: 


It [i.e., the history of institutions] presents, in every branch, a regularly 
developed series of causes and consequences, and abounds in examples of that 
continuity of life, the realization of which is necessary to give the reader a per- 
sonal hold on the past and a right judgment of the present. For the roots of the 
present lie deep in the past, and nothing in the past is dead to the man who 
would Jearn how the present comes to be what it is. (Constitutional History of 
England 1. preface.) 


Concerning the arrangement of the material in The Essentials (and, 
also, in his Modern English Grammar), Jespersen (The System 7) 
speaks as follows: 


The arrangement of the whole matter in EEG is different from that in MEG. 
The reason is chiefly to be sought in the fact that the bigger work has gradually, 
under the pressure of various circumstances, developed into a series of mono- 
graphs which do not, or do not yet, form a connected systematic whole. In the 
smaller book I had therefore to take up the question of the best way of presenting 
such a complicated matter as the grammatical structure of the English language. 
An important point was not to dismember the subject too much, not to break 
it up into many isolated details, but everywhere to treat together such facts as 
formed naturally connected wholes. 


Jespersen then states that this has led to the simplification of his treat- 
ment of phonology—a claim that is just; but, as incidentally stated 
elsewhere, I think that in The Essentials too many details are given for 
such a textbook. 

Jespersen continues concerning the arrangement of the matter in The 
Essentials: 


In what may be called the central part of the grammar the principle adduced 
above has led to the discarding of the usual division of grammar into the theory 
of forms (accidence, morphology), the theory of word-formation, and the theory 
of sentence and of the use of forms (syntax). Within each of these divisions the 
common practice is to subdivide according to the parts of speech (word-classes), 
having one chapter for substantives, another for adjectives, etc. In most gram- 
mars such things of prime importance, at any rate for the structure of English, 
as the use of the unchanged word and of word-order are treated very inadequately, 
while some things that are common to more than one word-class are torn asunder. 
Instead of this more or less traditional arrangement I have divided the subject 
according to the principal categories" of a really grammatical order, dealing, within 
each of the chapters thus originated, with both forms and their use, comprising 
under ‘forms’ both word-formation and word-order. 





144 The italics are Professor Jespersen’s. 
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After declaring that this arrangement would not do for Latin, Old 
English, or German, Jespersen states what he conceives to be the chicf 
merit of his arrangement: 


The extent to which it is possible to treat each of these fundamental categories 
separately, thus enables us to measure how far the language concerned has 
advanced towards the ideal state in which the same grammatical sign has always 
the same meaning or function, and the same notion is always expressed by the 
same means. 


Concerning this statement as to the arrangement of his material it may 
be said that the plan of The Essentials is somewhat simpler than that 
of the Modern English Grammar, and that it undoubtedly does empha- 
size what Jespersen considers the most striking phenomena of the Eng- 
lish language. But the failure to treat separately forms and syntax in 
The Essentials, as in W. Wilmanns’s Deutsche Grammatik, unduly sub- 
ordinates syntax, ‘dismembers the subject too much’, and makes it 
difficult to find statements concerning very common constructions. 
More than that, both in the Modern English Grammar and in The Es- 
sentials (though to a less degree in the latter) so many details are given 
without a comprehensive statement summarizing the details that, in 
the words used by Jespersen of the Modern English Grammar, we have 
in The Essentials ‘a series of monographs that do not form a connected 


systematic whole’. This fact, however, should not keep us from being 
deeply grateful for the profound and stimulating monographs and for 
this latest exposition of Jespersen’s theories in The System. 

MorcGan CALuaway, JR. 


Phonology of the Cilentan Dialect. Pp. 128. By Lewis A. Onpis. 
New York: Institute of French Studies, 1932. 

Cilento is the western portion of ancient Lucania in the southern half 
of the province of Salerno. Its dialect is thus a near neighbor of Nea- 
politan, which it resembles closely in fonology. A noteworthy feature 
of both dialects is the use of the bilabial fricative B instead of the labio- 
dental v of northern Italy. 

After a few pages of introductory remarks, the author undertakes a 
comparison of Cilentan and other dialects of southern Italy. His 
blunders are numerous. On p. 17 he says that short e and short o 
undergo breaking in Cilentan when the final vowel is a or e. But that 
is just where breaking does not occur: préta < petra, késsa < coza, 
pere < pedem, kore < cor. On the same page we read: ‘Cilentan é, 
6, and a are comparatively short (in duration) and clear as in Tuscan; 
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whereas in Neapolitan they appear to be longer and more velar.’ What 
is meant by ‘clear’ is not explained; but the statement about shortness 
makes the reader wonder whether the author really knows Tuscan. 
Vowel-length in Tuscan depends on position; is not the a of Tuscan 
mare as distinctly long as the 7 of vino or the u of duro? On the same 
page gallanella is given as the Neapolitan form corresponding to Italian 
gallinella, but on the next page it is given as gallenélla. 

On p. 18 all weak-strest vowels, with the exception of a, are said to 
become a neutral a in the dialects of Arpino and Sora. But in the ex- 
amples that follow are many words ending in weak e or 0, according to 
the author’s transcriptions. 

On p. 19 the author tells us that Cilentan has russo from russeus, 
against Soran russa. A knowledge of Tuscan should have shown him 
that russo may have come from russus, and therefore cannot properly 
be contrasted with the Soran form. 

On p. 20 the author says that in the dialect of Alatri we do not find 
metafony resulting from the influence of a final vowel; but he illustrates 
his statement with the words pij = Cilentan pilo < pilus and pina = 
Cilentan kjino < plénus, which show exactly the same metafony as the 
Cilentan equivalents. 

On p. 21 the author gives Campobassan kjéttsa < platea as illustrating 
the development of a diphthong from a. But the 7 is derived from l, 
just as in Cilentan kjattsa and Tuscan piazza (pjattsa); the a of platea 
is represented by the simple vowel é in kyéttsa. 

On p. 22 the author lists, among differences between Campobassan 
and Cilentan, the j of jalla and jatte, against the y of Cilentan yaddo and 
yatto. His source for Campobassan is D’Ovidio’s article in the fourth 
volume of the Archivio glottologico italiano. Looking up this source, 
I find that D’Ovidio gives yalla and yatta with y, so the supposed differ- 
ence is no difference at all. The author has managed to get two mis- 
takes into jatte: the final vowel should be a. 

On pages 23 and 24, dealing with the dialect of Cerignola, the author 
again gives e and a at random where the single vowel a is needed. On 
p. 24 he gets three mistakes into the transcription of a single word, 
figie for figgja, after having given the same word with two mistakes 
on p. 23. 

On p. 25, dealing with the dialect of Matera, the author pads the list 
of violent changes by saying that a has changed to wa in kwana, to e in 
fe, to uin kjuve. Looking up the source for this dialect, I find it plainly 
stated that the w of words like kwana is due to extension (lu kwana < 
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lu kane) and that such a w disappears in the plural. To say that a be- 
came wa in kwana is therefore very much like saying that a became ra in 
Spanish quebrar. In fe ‘fai’ (not ‘fa’ as the author gives it) the e repre- 
sents a combined with secondary 7, not simply a. In regard to kjuva 
the source says plainly: ‘non da clavw...ma da *clovw’ (ZRPh. 
38.137). Here again the author repeats his practice of giving us e and 
a at random for the single sound a: kjuve for kjuva, pote for péta, méle 
for méla, litte for litta.. . 

The rest of the book displays much carelessness and ignorance. At 
the beginning of chapter 1 we read: “The Cilentan dialect possesses 
all the sounds of literary Italian.’ As a matter of printer’s ink, literary 
Italian may mean the general language of Italy; as a matter of fonetics, 
it means nothing definite or else refers to the sounds of Tuscan. A well 
known feature of Tuscan is the use of the fricative x or h instead of k 
between vowels. ‘This fricative is lacking in Cilentan. From §6 we 
learn that Cilentan has a bilabial 8 instead of labiodental v. So at 
least two sounds of Tuscan are lacking in Cilentan. 

An unpleasant feature of the author’s method is that when problems 
stare him in the face, calling for discussion, he often simply ignores 
them. Thus in §12 he gives péiifiara < pinea, with no explanation of 
the queer suffix. In §8 we read that initial consonants are doubled 
after the neuter pronoun lo < illum and that the masculine article lo 
causes doubling in lo ssale, lo ppane, lo ggrano, lo llatto, but not in other 
words, such as lo lupo, lo lépre, lo kaBaddo. A knowledge of Latin 
should have given the author a solution of the problem presented here. 
If the neuter pronoun causes doubling, it is because it came from illud, 
not from illum: lo bbere < illud uidet but lo Bere < illum widet. Ifa 
few substantives show doubling after lo, it is because this lo likewise 
represents illud, not illum: lo llatto < illud lacte but lo lupo < illum 
lupum. The ‘masculine article lo’ that causes doubling is really a 
neuter, and the author has failed to understand a remarkable feature of 
Cilentan morfology. 

§13. ‘Short z depends on the final vowel. If the final vowel is u or 2, 
it remains invariably.’ This statement is quite defective. It might be 
rewritten as follows: the treatment of short 7 depends on the final 
vowel; if the final vowel was u or is now 7, Latin open z has become close 
1, presumably thru close e. Latin short 7 was open and it has not gener- 
ally remained in Romanic; it changed directly to close 2 in a few cases 
(LANGUAGE 7.211), and to close e otherwise. 

The author’s examples for short 7 include some amazing cases: fico 
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‘fig’, Badd\iBo < ualiuus ‘town crier’, fritto ‘fried’, siggo < signum 
‘chink’. Is the author really so ignorant of Italian and Latin? A 
knowledge of either tongue should have told him that the 7 of ficus was 
long. If uwaliwus had short 7, how does the z happen to be strest in 
Baddi8o0, and how did the 7 become palatalized? The idea of giving 
ualiuus as a Latin source is funny; it is simply a latinized spelling of the 
Romanic word. As Italian has 7, either historic or analogic, in fritto, 
it is unreasonable to say that Cilentan fritto illustrates the normal de- 
velopment of short 7. As lignuwm makes Cilentan lfono, it would seem 
that signum ought to make something like *siono. But the author 
simply ignores the problem involved. When he gets around to gn at 
the end of his fonology, he gives us djeno < agnus, ptiinijo < pugnus, 
kajenato < cognatus, liono < lignum, léona < ligna, but says nothing 
about signum. 

§14 professes to deal with short 7: sekka < sicca, Betta < uitta, 
Béppeta < bibita, lémmete < limite. But limes has long 7, furnishing 
a problem ignored by the author in his ignorance of Latin. Presumably 
lémmete was constructed from the plural lémmiti on the model of words 
that have a normal vowel-change, as ferele with the plural ferili. The 
author puts fékato < ficatum under short 7. I cannot accept such an 
assumption. Neither can I accept Meyer-Liibke’s theory of *fécatum; 
it seems to involve fonetic impossibilities. I would assume as the old- 
est form ficdtum, a simple translation of the Greek word. The next 
form was apparently *ficdtum, with a stress-change caused by hépata; 
and finally *fécdtum was developt under the influence of hépata. The 
author explains the retention of close e by assuming that a medial a 
could prevent the harmonic closure commonly produced by a final u. 
He ignores the fact that préBate ‘priest’ has the plural form priafatz, 
with vowel-breaking caused by final z in spite of the intervening a. 
We might assume that the e of fékato was produced by the influence of 
hépata after the principle of harmonic closure had ceast to operate. 

§15. The author assumes long e in Latin *lendinem to explain close e 
in Cilentan lénene, ignoring Spanish liendre, which requires a short e. 
Perhaps the close e came from lens; similarly the close o of Italian 
monte can have come from mons. 

§20. Close o remains if the ending is a or e; exceptions are, according 
to the author, loro < illérum and aygora < hance hora. 

§21. The author assumes a long Latin o to explain fasulo < phaseo- 
lus. We should expect ua from open o. 

§22. An explanation is needed for Boje < bowem. Under the influ- 
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ence of sus—suem, bos—bouem was changed to bos—*boem. The j 
of Boje is simply a hiatus-filler. 

§23. The author gives ta8o < duum; but the o was long in classic 
Latin. As *dezwos made deus with short e, while *detwad made diua 
(diuus and dea being analogic), so the word for ‘egg’ became, in spoken 
Latin, owm with the o shortened before a vowel, while the normal plural 
was dua. Under the influence of the plural the sound w was restored 
to the singular; classic Latin changed the short o back to long o under 
the influence of the plural, whereas popular speech kept short o in 
the singular and extended it to the plural. 

§24. The author assumes a short wu in pulicem to explain pdletse. 
This is evidently wrong; pdletse was constructed from the plural pilits1 
on the model of words like sdretse beside the normal plural siritsz. 

§25. The author’s jonna < funda is insufficient. Evidently jonna 
corresponds to Italian fionda, as Cilentan has jore ‘fiore’. I fail to find 
any explanation of fionda in Grandgent’s From Latin to Italian or 
Meyer-Libke’s dictionary (I have at hand only the first edition). 
Why not *flunda < *fundula? Apparently *fundula would explain 
French fronde too, the rare group dl being replaced by common dr. 

§27. Latin oe is said to be treated like short e, but the scanty evi- 
dence is of doubtful value, being limited to foet-, foenum, poena. The 
first of these might have developt a variant with ae under the influence 
of paedor. The second has ae < ai according to Muller: faenwm beside 
fénum and foenum. The open é of Cilentan péna, against the general 
Romanic close e, could have come from penthos; the treatment of ep- 
silon like Latin short e is assured by Cilentan jéatttko < hecticus < 
hektikos. 

§31. The author gives without explanation yngonokkjare < ingenucu- 
lare, yreddo < in-un-credo, mbrijako < imbriacus [!], and loko < illoc 
beside dda < illac. The first implies a formation of *gonuculum under 
the influence of the Greek equivalent. The second might be in uno 
credo. For the third we may assume blending of ebriacus with inebriare 
or imbibere. For lloko we may assume blending of illoc and loco. 

§32. The author’s oAdarulo < hordeolus is insufficient. Evidently 
the suffix ulo was added to the derivative of hordeolus. The statement 
that aoliBa stands alone is also insufficient. Definite l’oliBa sounded 
wrong: apparently masculine lo stood before a feminine; la was there- 
fore restored, and laoliBa became l’aoliBa. 

§35. Among the examples for pretonic medial Latin e the author gives 
tSeraso (with strest a) < cerasus (this should be kerasion), petiniyja < 
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empetigine, pcttene (also wrongly péttine) < pecten (rather from pec- 
tinem), stenne < extendere, pédda < pelle, térra ‘land’, Béspa ‘wasp’. 
He gives fonéstra < fenestra to illustrate the rule that e may become o 
before a labial. 

§36. The author’s sekkafifia < *siccagine disagrees with the regular 
change of weak -gine to -nzja (§53). The source is rather siccanea. 
He is apparently wrong in assuming that 7 (or derived e) was changed to 
o under the influence of following ts or § in abbotsinare ‘avvicinare’, 
fotsétola < ficedula, fossédda < fiscella. I should assume the influence 
of a preceding labial here, as in fonéstra. 

§37. If peskriatti is post cras quattuor dies, preskriddi (or rather 
peskriddi as in the index) would seem to be post cras tres dies, not simply 
post cras dies as the author assumes. He says that o ‘seems to become’ 
a in kajenato < cognatus. Why ‘seems’? Really kajenato seems to be 
normal; other such cases, here ignored by the author, are assaluto ‘as- 
soluto’ (§28), kanosse ‘conoscere’ ($93), odAarulo for *orjolulo (see 
above), Batare ‘voltare’ (p. 104). Presumably o is analogic in words 
like rotélla and potere. 

At the top of p. 49 we read that every Cilentan word ends in a vowel. 
The author ignores n < in, non < non, ran < grandem (p. 115). Aside 
from many elided forms before initial vowels, the author’s texts have 
cases like ferel te so (p. 113), pzAXar sto ran trasoro (p. 115), and even la 
kas Bosta (p. 120), but this last seems to be a mistake for kasa. Evi- 
dently the rule is, as in Tuscan, that a pausal word-form normally ends 
in a vowel. 

§42. We are told that final e is kept or changed to 7, and that weak 
-ere may become -e. No other developments are mentioned here; but 
elsewhere in the book we find lapa < illa ape (§19) pédda < pelle (§35), 
latto < lacte (§8), yommaro < uwomere (§48). 

§44. The author’s pdttso < possum seems queer. Why does podttso 
fail to rime with wasso < ossum? Rather pottso < *poteo. And the 
rule in §23 fails to harmonize; instead of saying that short 0 becomes 
ua if the final is z or 0, it should read: if the final is7 or was u. Evidently 
an ancient final o did not cause breaking. The development fommo 
< fuimus needs explaining; we should expect wu as in putiso < puteus. 

§48. In yommaro < udmerem the open o needs explaining. In view 
of the remarkable Greek influence in *gonuculum (see above), may we 
not assume that the long o of uémerem became short under the infiuence 
of ophnis? The treatment of omikron as short Latin o is shown in 
Cilentan feliatiko (feminine feldteka) from philotekhnos, presumably 
thru *filoticus. 
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§§49, 51. The author’s kdmmiso < *camisiu and kottSola < cochleola 
seem to show ignorance of Latin stress; likewise Bérola < *uiduula in 
$52. The form of this last may be quite recent, with the common end- 
ing ola for rare oa. 

§$§53, 146. The author’s jéretse < iudice and t&sémmetse < cimice 
need explaining, as the Latin words have long vowels. Evidently these 
forms were constructed, in the way explained above, from plurals having 
u and 2. 

§54. Italian fiera can be explained as being similar to pioppo for 
*noppio < podpulus, but Cilentan féra ‘fair’ needs a different explana- 
tion. We might assume that férzae was blended with ferae. 

§55. The author gives ammasitano ‘roost’ as coming from ad man- 
stone, without comment. The wa requires an open o: blending with 
some other word, perhaps postus. 

§56. The author assumes russo from russeus and yrassa from *crassia 
to prove that ssj makes Cilentan ss; but Italian rosso and Spanish 
grasa show that the supposed evidence is worthless, unless the Spanish 
word has developt s from older § under the influence of graso. 

§59. Apparently werecundia should have made *ferkofifia and later 
*Brekonna with close 0; Cilentan Bredfvia needs explaining. We might 
assume that a lost *erda < aidoa, with open 6 from strest omikron as 
explained above, was blended with *Serkofiia and produced *ferdfia. 

§§60, 147. The author assumes the developments sianno < somnus 
and stanno < somnium, but the latter is hardly right. Perhaps the 
plural somnia was changed to *somnii, *somni, and then developt an 
analogic singular *somnu. 

§68a. According to the author Cilentan sendZere cannot be explained 
if it comes from gingiua. As French has gencive instead of *gengive, and 
as Cilentan has steja < *steua, it would seem that the plural gingiuae 
might have made *sendZie in Cilentan. If we add the mysterious end- 
ing of Cilentan pifitara < pinea, pdpara < paua, we get *sendzere, 
which could have changed to sendzere with a displacement of stress as 
in the general Romanic treatment of filiolus and with absorption of 7 
as in Tuscan czelo (tsélo). Such a development, however, would appar- 
ently have to be earlier than the breaking of é in tanto < centum. 

§80. The author tells us that w was displaced and ‘fused with 7’ in 
jianko < wuuencus. The labial consonant was not dispiaced; it was 
merely absorbed by the labial vowel, as in Spanish sondar < *subun- 
dare, French paon, Italian paone < pauonem, Cilentan areusto < 
arbustum. 
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§87. The author gives sepes as the source of sépe, wrongly implying 
short e. The basis was saepes in Italy; elsewhere sepes with long e 
under the influence of praesepe. The author’s setti ‘seven’ seems wrong: 
why close e? The 7 is presumably recent, derived from the word for 
‘six’ (staz?), which unfortunately is not given. 

§§91, 92. The author assumes the influence of Neapolitan to account 
for kassa < capsa, nessuno < ne tpse unus, and Bassare < *bassiare. 
But kasga comes from *capsea. These words may be taken to show that 
Cilentan has 8 < ssj beside s < sj; similarly Spanish has x < § < 8 
< ssj in‘bajar beside s < z < Z < sj in beso. It should be noted that 
the author’s defective spelling fails to distinguish the sounds z and s; 
perhaps Cilentan really has z < sj in the derivatives of basium and 
caseus, in accord with early Spanish. 

§§96, 129. I do not understand the author’s assumption sderrupare 
< disrumpare ‘fall down a cliff’. I do not find any such verb in Latin 
dictionaries; neither is it clear how mp could become p. Meyer- 
Liibke’s *disrupare seems a more reasonable basis. 

§98. We read that the ‘palatal sound’ in Arabic maschara may ac- 
count for the § in mdskara ‘mask’. Apparently the author knows 
nothing of Arabic, for he gives us Arabic maskara in §19 as the source of 
mdaskara. What does he mean by ‘palatal’? The Arabic word is 
masxara(h) with a velar x which does not seem to afford any basis for 
the alteration of s. 

§120. The author’s protsino from pollinus is queer; rather pullicenus 
with or without a change of suffix. 

§124. The close e of nedda from nebula needs explaining; likewise that 
of Tuscan nebbia, left unexplained in Grandgent’s From Latin to Italian. 
It might have come from imber. 

§155a. Cilentan matino does not represent a reduction of mattino; it 
represents matutino with dissimilative loss of a whole syllable. Grand- 
gent tells us that Italian maitino is unexplained (From Latin to Italian 
§44); it is a Provencial form. In southern France the influence of nozt 
changed matin to maitin. 

§164. The development yoykjare < conflare, beside mp < nf (§78) 
and ykj < mpl (§122), shows an evidently normal treatment of sup- 
ported fl; but it ought to be mentioned in §125, which gives only j < 
fi, the initial development. 

§165. For attrufo ‘October’ the author ought to have lookt into 
Meyer-Liibke’s dictionary. 

§166. In érttsirt < tredicim beside triritsi < *tredecim (§16) the 
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author has bungled the Latin word; is one of the Cilentan forms wrong 
too? From kreo < credo and from Berénno ‘vedendo’ (p. 110), it appears 
that the rules of §16 and §18 are wrong. Instead of saying that close 
e changes to 7 and open e to 7a ‘if the final is 7 or o’, the rules should say: 
if the final was uw or is now 2. An ancient final o did not cause vowel- 
changes. It is unfortunate that the author has failed to give the 
Cilentan form of ‘eight’; presumably it has 6, against wasso < ossum. 

§163. The development of jéarno from diurnum ought to be mentioned 
in §26; notte changed close o (or open u?) to 0. 

§175. The forms nioro < nigrum and néora < nigra need explaining. 
Books dealing with French fonology regularly fail to give a proper ex- 
planation of peresse (later paresse): it represents *pigeritia with a nor- 
mal loss of g between palatal vowels, not pigritia, which would have 
made *peiresse (later *poiresse) in accord with flairer < fragrare. 
Spanish has pereza from *pigeritia, not from pigritia, which would have 
kept g in accord with negro. Similarly various dialects of Italy changed 
nigrum to *nigerum under the influence of niger. Cilentan has liBoro as 
a variant of liBiro < lividus; likewise it changed *nigerum to *nigurum, 
which became nforo in accord with fao < fagus. The influence of 
*nigurum altered *nigera to *nigura, which became *négura and néora. 

The index is not quite complete; for example, it leaves out latto (§8), 
which has o < e explained nowhere in the book, and sebbellire (§87), 
which has bb < p and ll < I needing explanation. The index lists 
words that are not in the body of the book, such as mo 20 and no 20. 
Looking back to §20 we find that mo and no are not there; and they are 
not explained elsewhere in the book. It appears that the author at 
first had mo and no in §20, which deals with words having a long o and 
a final a ore. Later happening to discover that non lackt a final vowel 
and that modo had short 0, he simply crost them out, and failed to 
mention them elsewhere as he should have done. According to the 
rule in §23, modo would have made *midaro as a strest form. But the 
rule is wrong; as I have shown above, there is no evidence that an an- 
cient final o caused vowel-breaking. Rather modo should have made 
*moro with open o. The form mo, with close 0, represents a restrest 
weak-strest form. 

The index is followed by several pages of dialect-texts, which give 
valuable information about the morfology of Cilentan, and sometimes 
about fonology also. A remarkable feature is the shortened vocative, 
as né tsi pre ‘eh zio prete’ beside the nominative tsijo préBate. Appar- 
ently the né of this frase is aimed at in the author’s né < ne ‘what? 
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now!’ (§17); I am inclined to suspect a derivative of domine. Another 
curious feature is the singular lettre (la lettre) from the plural litterae. 
In regard to sounds we find various forms ending in o that should have 
led the author to a better knoledge of the rules of metafony: téygo 
‘have’, méd\\o < melior, pono ‘can’, Bordo ‘wish’, Beo < uideo, médro 
‘die’, kanosko ‘know’, téneno < tenent, péo < peior, Béngo ‘come’. 

A strange development, not mentioned in the body of the book, is 
seen in néne ‘name’. Many years ago I explained the change of close 
o to open o in various derivatives of ndmen: the vowel was assimilated 
in *dmenes *nomen es X < hominis némen est X (Modern Language 
Review 14.109). May we assume that the influence of onoma changed 
the m to n in Cilentan? 

Another form deserving notice is awanno = Italian uguanno. Grand- 
gent assumes uguanno < hocqu’anno (From Latin to Italian §47) and 
also uguanno < hoc anno (§146): I cannot see how either theory ex- 
plains the form. We might assume uguanno < *hoco anno, with *hoco 
conformed to zllo and isto. Or we might assume for Italian and Cilentan 
the basis *ho anno, modeled on hodie. Italian uguanno < *uwanno < 
*ho anno, with hiatus-filling w changed to gw, would agree with ugola < 
*ugwola < *uwola < *uola < *uuula. Cilentan commonly has a 
for weak initial 0, except where the weak o was kept under the influence 
of strest o in related forms, so awanno < *ho anno would be normal. 

The form lintano is apparently a blending of lz and lontano. 

The texts seem to show a good many mistakes. On p. 118 I find 
tormetare against tormentata on p. 117; tanta bellittst for tante b.; na 
Béero reddzina for na Bera r.; stélla against stella with close e on the next 
page. On p. 122 the author gives us una male botia translating na 
male bbotta. I am not aware that una male botta is possible in Italian, 
and I suspect that the Cilentan frase is likewise wrong. 

Rarely the author’s English needs revision: attract each multitudes 
(p. 12) for attract multitudes each; become all indistinct (p. 18) for all 
become indistinct. 

Epwin H. Tutte 





NOTES AND PERSONALIA 


THE AssocIATION GUILLAUME Bupé& of Paris will hold its second 
General Congress at Nice, in Easter week of 1935, in conjunction with Le 
Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen de Nice. 

The Association is an organization established in 1917 to promote the 
influence of the classical languages, which it has been doing with emi- 
nent success, especially by issuing the classical authors in translation 
accompanied by a new critical text, and by other projects of publication. 
The papers presented at its first Congress, at Nimes in 1932, were 
notable summaries of achievements and of problems remaining in special 
fields, and the present Congress promises to be equally distinguished. 

The Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen is a new Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Aix, established by decree of the French Ministry of Instruc- 
tion on February 18, 1933, on the initiative of the City of Nice and the 
University of Aix. The Ministry named Monsieur Paul Valéry, of the 
Académie Francaise, its Administrator, and Monsieur Maurice Mignon, 
of the University of Aix, its Director, both for terms of three years. 

The Centre will not grant degrees, but will have as its field the pro- 
motion of all studies that pertain to the Mediterranean Sea and the 
lands and civilizations which iinmediately border it. 

It is hoped that American scholarship will be represented at this 
Second Congress. Information as to available representatives of the 
Linguistic Society will be appreciated. 


DeaTH has levied a heavy toll on the Linguistic Society of America 
in the year 1934. Already word has come of the passing of eight mem- 
bers; memorial notices of David Simon Blondheim and Joel Hatheway 
were printed in the June issue of LANGUAGE, and those of the other six 
here follow. Their personal influence will last long among those who 
knew them; their interest in and services to the cause of Linguistic Sci- 
ence will not soon be forgotten. 


RIcHARD THAYER HoLBrook, Professor of French in the University 
of California, and a member of the Linauistic Society oF AMERICA 
since 1930, died in San Francisco on July 21, 1934, in his sixty-fourth 
year. 
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He was born at Windsor Locks, Connecticut, on December 13, 1870, 
and received the A.B. from Yale University in 1893. He pursued fur- 
ther studies at Paris and Berlin, and in Italy and Spain, as well as in this 
country, receiving the Ph.D. at Columbia University in 1902. After 
four years of teaching at Columbia, he went to Bryn Mawr College, 
where from 1906 to 1916 he was in charge of the work in Italian and 
Old French linguistics. He then joined the staff of D. C. Heath and 
Co., but soon enlisted in the A.E.F. to work in the Foyers du Soldat, in 
France. His book entitled ‘Liberty French’ taught many American 
soldiers all the French that they ever knew; over 200,000 copies were 
distributed by the Y.M.C.A. In 1920 he was decorated Chevalier de 
la Légion d’Honneur by the French Republic. 

From 1919 to his death he was Professor of French and head of the 
department, in the University of California at Berkeley. He was 
author of a number of volumes in the field of French literature, as well 
as of many articles in journals. He was a member of a number of 
learned Societies. 


Henry RosEMAN LANG, Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures in Yale University, and a member of the Linauistic Society oF 
AMERICA since 1927, died in New Haven on July 25, 1934, in his eighty- 
first year. 

He was born at Wantau, in the canton of St. Gall, Switzerland, on 
September 22, 1853, and earned the Ph.D. at the University of Strass- 
burg. After long service in his professorship at Yale he was made 
professor emeritus in 1922. He was a delegate of the United States to 
the Centenary of Spain’s War of Independence, at Saragossa, in 1908, 
and received the silver medals of Saragossa and of the Hispanic Society 
of America. He was a member of many learned societies, and a corre- 
sponding member of societies and academies in Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil. He received the decoration of Knight Commander of the Portu- 
guese Order of Santiago. He was author of several volumes on the 
older Spanish and Portuguese literatures, and of many articles in Ameri- 
can and European journals. 


BERTHOLD LAvuFER, Curator of Anthropology in the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, and a Foundation Member of the Lineuistic 
Society oF America, died in Chicago on September 13, 1934, in his 


sixtieth year. 
He was born October 11, 1874, at Kéln, Germany, and was educated 
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in Kéln, Berlin, and Leipzig, receiving the Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1897. 
Coming to the United States in 1898, he went at once to the Far East 
as leader of the Jesup North Pacific expedition to Saghalin Island and 
the Amur region of Eastern Siberia; he later led several other expedi- 
tions to China and Tibet. From 1904 to 1907 he was connected with 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York, and from 1905 
to 1907 with Columbia University; from 1908 he was at the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

He was a member of many learned societies; he was president of the 
American Oriental Society in 1930-31, and was member or correspond- 
ing member of societies and academies in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
The Hague, Helsingfors, Calcutta, Tokyo, and Shanghai. He took a 
leading part in the recent movement to promote Chinese and Japanese 
studies in the United States, and was the author of numerous books and 
almost countless articles on the languages, ethnology, archaeology, art, 
and economics of Eastern Asia. 


CHARLES WILLIAM Emit MILuer, Professor of Greek in The Johns 
Hopkins University, and a Foundation Member of the Lineuistic 
Socizty oF America, died on August 7, 1934, at Baltimore, after an 
illness of three months. 

He was born in Richmond, Va., on January 14, 1863, and received the 
degrees of A.B. and Ph.D. from The John Hopkins University in 1882 
and 1886. After a few years in other posts, he returned to Johns 
Hopkins as special assistant to Professor Gildersleeve in 1891, and re- 
mained there until his death, becoming successively Associate, Associate 
Professor, and Professor in Greek. In 1925 he succeeded Professor 
Gildersleeve as Francis White Professor of Greek, and in 1933 he was 
retired from active teaching. 

For many years he was editor of the American Journal of Philology, 
a position in which he followed Professor Gildersleeve, and he arranged 
the volume of Selections from the Brief Mention of Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve, which appeared in 1930. He was co-author with Gilder- 
sleeve of two volumes on the Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to 
Demosthenes, and wrote many articles and reviews in the field of the 
classical languages. He was the kindly and sympathetic friend of a 
long line of students. 


SaMvuEL Moors, Professor of English at the University of Michigan 
and a Foundation Member of the Linguistic Society of America, died 
at Ann Arbor on September 26, 1934, in his fifty-eighth year. 
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He was born at Lancaster, Penna., on April 4, 1877, and received the 
A.B. from Princeton in 1899 and the Ph.D. from Harvard in 1911. 
After short periods of teaching at the University of Kansas, Bryn 
Mawr College, and the University of Wisconsin, he went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1913 as Assistant Professor of English, becoming 
Associate Professor in 1915 and Professor in 1921. 

He was a Vice-President of the Modern Language Association of 
America in 1924, and an always active worker in the Linguistic Society, 
in which he served on the Committee on Publications from 1926 to 1932 
and was Vice-President in 1933. His special field of research was the 
history of the English language, on which he had written several volumes 
and many monographs and articles; in 1930 he was appointed general 
editor of the monumental Middle English Dictionary, which is to be 
brought out under the joint auspices of the University of Michigan 
and the American Council of Learned Societies. In this project he 
displayed great skill in method and organization, and it is to be hoped 
that the scholars whom he has trained will receive the support which 
will enable them to bring it to a successful conclusion. 


S. L. Mituarp RosenBeErG, Professor of Spanish at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, and a Foundation Member of the Linauts- 
Tic Society oF AMERICA, was killed in an automobile accident near 
Salinas, Calif., in July, 1934, in his sixty-sixth year. 

He was born at Neudenan, Baden, on March 6, 1869, and came to 
the United States in 1885. After a number of years in business he 
turned to study and scholarship, and received the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1910. He was Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages at Swarthmore College from 1910 to 1912, and Professor of the 
same at Girard College from 1912 to 1922, when he went to Los Angeles 
as Professor of Spanish in the University of California. He had already 
published several volumes on Spanish authors, and now began, in 
collaboration with colleagues, the editing of a series of volumes of Span- 
ish prose and verse by Mexican authors, which he made his special field. 
He was a member of numerous societies, an associate editor of Hispania, 
and author of numerous articles and reviews in journals. 


GEORGE OLIVER CuRME, Professor of Germanic Philology at North- 
western University, has become Professor Emeritus and is making his 
home at Santa Monica, California. He is also conducting a limited 
number of courses in his special field, at the University of Southern 
California. 
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Routanp G. Kent, Professor of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has been elected President of the American 
Oriental Society for the year 1934-35. 


GERHARDT LAVEs has left the University of Chicago to accept a 
position in the Department of Anthropology at Yale University. 


Leon P. Smirtu, Jr., Assistant in Romance Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has gone to the Washington and Lee University as 
Professor of the same subject. 


GerorGE L. TRAGER has gone to the Adams State Teachers College 
at Alamosa, Colorado, as Professor of Foreign Languages. 


H. C. Wyld requests that the following correction be made to Lan- 
GUAGE 10.191 (1934): 
Dremen—It is erroneously stated that the verb does not appear in 
OE. It certainly does, in the form (W. Sax.) dryman. 
It is used (i) of spiritual rejoicing: 
per a to feore gefeon motun 
dryman mid dryhten, ba be his domas her 
zfnad on eorpan. Christ. 1678-1680 
(ii) of revelling, rejoicing at a feast: 
pxt wif geseah 
for Abrahame Ismael plegan 
Oxr hie xt swesendum sexton butu 
halig on hige & heora hiwan eall 
druncon & drymdon. Gen. 2777-2781. 
The last three words form an alliterative cliche often used by 
Layamon, see the passages quoted in my article. 


A MISPRINT OF IMPORTANCE in the September issue of LANGUAGE 
occurs on page 288, in the fourth line from the bottom. The phonetic 
character [a] is an error for the character [a]. 
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